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PREFACE 


The scope of the present work as indicated by the title is 
“Early Monastic Buddhism” as distinguished from ‘Early 
Buddhism’, which is supposed to have been preached by Gotama 
the Buddha and his co-founders as Mrs. Rhys Davids would call 
them.* The Pah Pipakas undoubtedly passed through several 
redactions with accretions and omissions till the texts reached the 
form in which we have them now. The arnficial and stereotyped 
form of each sutta takes away the original freshness of the sayings 
and distinctly reveals the clipping and shaping hands of the 
redactors of a time far away from the time of the Teacher. 
While recognising that Gotama Buddha’s teaching might have 
been a little different from what is fpilnd ih the P.ali Nikayas, it 
appears to my mind to be beating ^bout the bush to ascertain 
what Gotama Buddha had in mind and actually preached. All 
.that is permissible at the present stage is to state what the 
Nikayas and the Vinaya have got to say without confusing the 
already confused issues. 

To be accurate according to Mrs. Rhys Davids, the scope of 
the present treatise is limited to the texts as edited by the ancient 
monks and preserved in the monasteries, and interpreted by the 
ancient commentators, and does not aspire to delve into the 
unknown, and so the word ‘monastic’ is used in the title in 
conformity to the suggestion of Miss I. B. Horner.** 

In the present volume an attempt has been made to answer 
three principal questions, viz., what is not Buddhism, what is 

1 Mrs. Rhys Davids, Sakya {1931), Buddhism (193.^). 

2 The Early Buddhist Theory of Man Perfected (1936), Ch. I. 
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early (monastic) Buddhism, and how a Buddhist should live. 
The first seven chapters (pp. 1-92) are devoted to the first ques- 
tion while in the next four and the last chapter is delineated the 
career of Buddhism during the century immediately following 
Buddha’s demise along with an account of the first council. The 
second question is dealt with in chapters XII-XV (pp. 198-27^) 
and the third in the rest. 

For the answer to the first question we have depended 
mainly on the BrahmajUla and Samannaphala suttas supplemented 
by Nagarjuna’s comments as far as they were needed to elu- 
cidate the enigmatic expressions of the Brahmajala. This has 
led to a discussion of two of the most complicated problems of 
Buddhist thought, viz., the conceptions of Tathagata and Anatta. 

In dealing with the second question we have depended on 
the Nikayas but have taken the V isuddhimagga as our guide. 
There is no gainsaying the fact that Buddhaghosa is still the best 
expositor of early monastic Buddhism and his statements are 
always supported by quotations from the Pali texts, and so we 
may state that by following the Visuddhimagga we have not 
deviated from the original interpretation of the Theravadins. 

For the third question we have utilised as far as possible the 
Patimokkha codes and the Vinaya texts and tried to remove the 
misconceptions of the present day writers on ancient Indian demo- 
cracy about the constitution of the Buddhist Sahgha. 

Some of the chapters were published some time ago in the 
Indian Historical Quarterly, the Mahabodhi and other periodicals 
and my work, — the Early History of the Spread of Buddhism. 

As there are still many problems of Early Monastic Bud- 
dhism to be discussed, another volume devoted to the same will 
be published in the near future. The Index of both the volumes 
will appear with Vol. II. 



iii 

Before I conclude I must express my deep j^raticudc to Dr. 
Narendra Nath Law; but for the help rendered by him in several 
ways It would not have been possible for me to present this work 
to the students of Buddhism. 

My thanks are also due to Mr. P. Das, Manager of the I.H. 
Qiiarterly for arranging my mss. and getting them through the 
press — a task exceedingly arduous, particularly for an author. 

, " N. Dutt 
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CHAPTER I 


GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION OF VEDIC AND BL'DDHIST CULTURE 

A long period intervened between the \^edic people and the 
sacrificing Brahmanas of Kuru-pahcala. This period witnessed 
the growth and development of Brahmanism and Brahmanic 
sacrificial literature to an extent “unparalleled in the history of 
the world.”’ It is when this s.icnficial system reached its climax 
about the yth century B.C. that Buddhism made its appearance 
with Its voice of protest. But this Brahmanism rooted it.self so 
deep in northern India and made its hierarchy so strong that non- 
Brahmanic religions including Buddhism could hardly make its 
way into this stronghold. 

To go back to the advent of Arj'ans, it is the inference of 
scholars like Grierson, and Oldenberg," that they entered into 
India in two groups, the later being separated from the earlier by 
a pretty long distance of time. The later group represented by 
the Kuru tribe settled in the mid-land comprising the country 
near the modern Delhi and its immediate north, while the earlier 
group settled in the outlands encircling the mid-land on the east, 
south and west. Prof. Keith thinks that the home of the Indo- 
Aryans of the earliest Vedic period lay in the countries “drained 
by the Indus river system, corresponding roughly to the N.W.- 
Frontier Province and the Punjab of the present day. The eastern 
limit was probably the Yamuna, though the Ganges was already 

1 Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, I, p. 53. 

2 Oldenberg, Buddha, Excursus I. 
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known.”' In the subsequent Vcdic period — that of the l.ucr 
Vedas and the Brahmanas — the Indo-Aiyan settlers gradu.ilU' 
occupied the whole of Kuru-pahcala countr\' extending later to the 
Gangetic Delta of that river. Evidcntlv Brahmanic orthodoxv 
had Its home in the mid-land while the outiand represented 
tinorthodoxy roughly in proportion to the distance from the actual 
centre of orthodoxy, because distance hmdeted the process of keep- 
ing on the same level the orthodoxy of the people of tiic remote 
districts while it is also recognised that between the two groups 
of the Aryans, there were differences of ideas, manners, customs 
and even perhaps of language. The tradition preserved in the 
Satafatha-Brdhtnana (i. 4. i. 10 f.) that Vidcgha M.ithava, an 
Aryan conqueror, crossed the Sad.ln 5 r.'i (modern Gand.ik) but could 
not take with him Agni the s.icrificiai fire points to the f.ict that 
the Brahmanas of the West considered themselves as superior both 
m culture and purity of descent to those of the E.istern countries 
(i.c., modern Tirhut and Bchar). The diluted orthodoxy of the 
people of the eastern outiand f.avourcd the growtii of systems of 
thought that did not care to be in correspondence with those pre- 
vailing in the Kuru-pancala country. The eastern outiand com- 
prised the Magadhan area as one of its components. It became 
a fruitful field for the growth of non-Brahmanic religions like 
Jainism, Ajivikism and Buddhism. There are evidences in the 
Pitakas that Brahmanical organization in Magadha and Videha 
was not so strong and well-knit as to resist effectively the progress 
of Buddhism. The members belonging to the community were 
not also so strong in dialectics as to defeat in argument Buddha 
or the more eminent of the Buddhist monks and several cases arc 
recorded of debates between the Brahmanas and the Buddhists, 


1 Veche Index. I, p. xiv. 
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in which the former could hardly outwit the latter by exposing 
the hollowness of the logic underlying the arguments. 

The fact that the Brahmanas of this part of the country are 
found, in the Buddhist works, to be tracing their descent from 
the Brahmanas of the northern parts of India (udiccd) shows that 
the source of nobility and purity of descent were believed 
to be existing in the north and not in the region where 
Buddhism flourished at first.* The inference drawn from the 
above evidences that Buddhism flourished only in the tract 
where the Brahmanic orthodoxy was not so strong is partially 
corroborated by the evidences furnished by the Pah texts. The 
first evidence is the definition of the Majjhima-desa of the Bud- 
dhists." Its boundary is given as follows ; On the east Kajahgala, 
a place 400 li east of Campa (Bhagalpur); on the south-east the 
river Salalavati (Saravati); on the south Satakannika; on the west 
the Brahmana district of Thuna (identified by S. N. Mazumdar 
with Sthanesvara); and on the north Usira-dhaja mountain 
(identified by Hultzsch with Usiragiri near Kankhal, Hardwar). 
The boundaries show that the Buddhists went a little beyond 
the limits of the less Brahmanised country on the western side. 
The second and stronger evidence is the names of countries found 
in the Nikayas. The northernmost places said to have been 
visited by Buddha are Kammassadhamma and Thullakotthita of 
the Kuru^ while the other place-names are included within the 
territories of Kasi-Kosala, Anga-Magadha, Videha, and the 
eastern districts ruled by the several clans. The third evidence 

1 R. Pick, Sociale Gltedemng etc., transl. pp. 34, 40, 213. 

2 Mazumdar’s Intro, to Cunningham s Geography, p. xliii; 

B. C. Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, p. 2; Thomas, Life of 
Buddha, p. 13; B, C. Law, Geographical Essays, p. 8; Divydvadana, 
p. 21-2. 3 See Infra, 
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IS the list of places siigt^ested bv Anancla as desirable for Buddha s 
parinibbana, viz., Campa, Rajagaha, Savatthi, Sakcta, Kosambi 
and Benares.' Though the list is not expected to be exhaustise, it 
gives an idea of the area wherein resided the largest number of 
Buddhist l.iy-devotees. The fourth and last evidence that we 
can adduce regarding the early home of Buddhism is the list of 
countries, the rulers of which claimed a sliarc of Biidelha’s relics 
for the purpose of worship. Thcv arc Liccliavis of Vcs.lli, Saks as 
of K.apil.ivatthu, Bulls of Aliakappa, Kolivas of R.im.ig.lma, 
Bnilimanas of Vetliadipa, Malias of P.lv.a, Nfallas of Kiism.lr.'i, 
Moriyas of Pipphalivana. It is furtlicr mentioned that besides 
the above who wanted to worship the relics there were otlicr 
worshippers, in R.'imag.lma, Gandh.lr.ipura, Kalihga," but this 
seems to be a later interpolation. Though Buddhism was con- 
fined mainly to the territories mentioned above, the geographical 
knowledge of the Buddhists extended all over India; they were 
.icc|ualntcd with the sixteen rnahajanapadas and one sHttanta, viz., 
the Aiahdgovinda,^ relates how India was divided into eight 
dominions, thus, the Central kingdom of Renu and around it 
Kalinga (Dantapura), Assaka (Potan.i), Avanti (Mahissati), Sovira 
(Roruk.a), Vidcha (Mithil.i), Anga (Camp.i), Kiisi (Baninasi). 
There were, however, adherents hailing from distant countries 

I iMahapcmnibbiinii-suttanta. p. 146; S.inti hi bhante .ihh.ini ni.ili.i- 
nag.ir.ini scyyathiclam Canip.i R.ljagahain S.ivatthi S.'ikctam Kosambi 
Baraiiasi. Ettha Bhagava parinibb.lyatu, ettba b.iluT kbattiya-mahasiila 
braliniana-mah.isala gabapati-mahasal.i Tathagatc abhippasanna, tc 
Tath.igatassa sarira-pujam karis.santi ti. 

2 Mahapannibbana-suttanta. p. 167. 

^5 See Rai Cboiulhuiy, Political History of Ancient India, 3r(l cd., 
p. 67, B. C. Law, Ccooraphy of Early Buddhism, p. 2; Geographical 
E.ss.ijs, p. 12. 
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like Maclda and Gandliara’ in the north, Paithiin in the south and 
Avanti in the west. In the Sutta Nifata, one of the oldest books 
of the Sutta-pitaka, we have the following account of Bavari’s 
tour ; the ascetic Bavari lived on the banks of the Godavari 
in the country of the Assakas (the district round Paithan)" 
ruled by king Alaka. He sent his sixteen disciples to Buddha. 
Their route lay through Patitthana, Mahissati, Ujjeni, Gonaddha, 
Vedisa, Kosambl, Saketa, Savatthi, Setavya, Kapilavatthu, 
Kusinara, Pava, Bhogan.agara, and Vesah (Pasanakacetiya).'' 
Most of the place-names are well-known and indicate that 
though Buddhism did not actually spread as far as the western 
part of the present Central Provinces, there were adherents hailing 
from these far off districts. Taking all the above evidences into 
consideration wc may conclude that Buddhism during the first 
century of its existence did not have its centres beyond Savatthi 
on the north, Campa on the cast, and Kosambl on the west and 
south, but there is no doubt that the fame of this religion spread 
all over western and northern India from the country of the 
Assakas to that of the Maddas of the North, attracting converts 
and lay-devotees from regions beyond the limits of Alajjhima-desa. 


T Digha, II, MahagovindasiUtanta, p. 235. 

2 B. C. L.aw, Geog. of E. B., p. 21. 

3 Sutta Nipata (PTS), pp. 194-5. 



CHAPTER II 

EARLY INDIAN THOLGHTS AND BELIEFS 

Vedic Beliefs 

The history of Indian religion and tliouglic commences with 
the appearance of the Vedas, say about 3000 B.C. when the 
people were very simple in their habits and thoughts, and were 
in fact, children of nature, who looked upon the physical forces 
as so many friends and foes created by the Almighty Father for 
their reward and punishment. To them Dyaus (sky) was the 
father and Prthivi (earth) the mother, and other natural pheno- 
mena, viz., Usas, the Asvins, Agni, Parjanya, Surya, the 
Adityas, the Maruts and so forth’’ were the children of 
Dyaus. To Varuna, they accorded the place of the ruler, dis- 
pensing justice and preserving ethical laws of the world and 
maintaining at the same time the order of the universe frta) in 
the interest of sentient beings. With the growth of cosmological 
ideas, Varuna was superseded by another god and that was Praja- 
pati who was made the creator, ruler and preserver of the universe.^ 
He was self-created, the first principle, the unity behind the diver- 
sity of the universe, and to him all gods and sentient beings owed 
their origin. He was in short the “material and efficient cause of 
the world.”' As the highest being he had no concern with moral 
laws, ' the maintenance of which was entrusted to Varuna. 

1 Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, p. 53; Dalai, His- 
tory of India, pp. 51 fl. 

2 Keith, op. cit., pp. loi, 437. 

3 Ibid., p. 338. 


4 Ibid., p. no. 
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Most of their hymns arc nothing but invocations to and 
adorations of the gods to help them m gaining their worldly ends. 
They were optimistic and possessed a strong desire to live the 
life of the world. Their prayer was mainly for cattle and victory 
over the Dasyus/ who lived in fortified cities and offered them 
effective opposition. Their constant struggle with the Dasyus 
hardly gave them any respite to give their thoughts to matters 
spiritual. 

They were not devoid of any religious belief : to them nature 
in her beneficent aspect was a constant friend, and to her they 
approached for having their wants fulfilled. They conceived of 
Indra and other gods as so many replicas of human beings, 
endowed with supernatural powers, which they exercised 
in aid of those who satisfied them by offering sacrifices. 
Indra was always ready to help his votaries; so also other 
gods whose aid was constantly sought for by their worshippers. “ 
They were mainly physiolators. The pessimistic view of life in 
this world was yet unknown and hence to them, the question of 
liberation from the worldly existence did not arise.'' The theory 
of transmigration did not trouble them nor the influence of 
Karma in shaping one’s destiny. They, however, had a fear for 
the unknown which in fact led them to perform sacrifices.'' 
They knew that a punctilious performance of the rituals 
of a sacrifice was all that was necessary for a happy life 
not only in this world but also in the next. A heavenly exis- 
tence was all that they sought for by means of sacrifice.'’ This 
outlook on life and the world continued among the Vedic Indians 

1 Were they the builders of the cities discovered at Mohenjodaro 
and Harappa.^ 

2 Keith, Of. cit., p. 441. 

4 Dalai, Of. cit., p. 125. 


3 Ibid., pp. 243-257. 

5 Keith, Of. ctt., p. 461. 
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up CO the close of the Brubmana period (8th ccncur\' B.C.) untl 
It was only with the appearance of the U panisads that we notice 
a change m their outlook, their miiitl turning from the out- 
ward to the inward, culminating in the appearance of the 
philosopliY of anitya and Brahman. In short, the ph\siolacor\' 
of the Vk'dic people gave way in course of time to the idolatoiA' 
and sacrifices of the Brahmanas, the U panisads representing a 
further development from the ohjective to the subjects e. 

The simple hymns of the Rg Veda were followed up hv 
the Sdma and Yajiir which had already come to look upon the 
sacrifices as a means to worldly successes, heavenly bliss and 
emancipation and prescribed rituals for the sacrifices, the proper 
performance of which was belieycd to ensure to the sacrificer all 
the benefits pras’cd for by link. 

After these came the Brahmanas. the well known Satapatha 
and Taittiriya, the Attarcya and Paheavirnsa and several other 
texts devoted solely to the s,icrificial rituals. Side by side with 
the Brahmanas there grew up another class of sacrificial literature 
known as the Aranyakas, the only difference from the 
Brahmanas being that these prescribed sh.orter rituals for the 
s.acnfices suited to the conditions of the Vanaprasthas and 
Yatis, cogitation of the Supreme forming its chief fcatute. 

Ancient Brahmanas as depicted in the Pali Texts 
An interesting picture of the ancient Brahmanas' is furnish- 
ed by the one of the latest P.lli texts, Sntta Nipdta {Brdhmana- 
dhammika-sntta). It runs as follows: — 

“The ancient sages (rsis) were ascetics (tapassino) and liv'cd 
in self-control avoiding the five pleasures of sense. Their wealth 

I Sntta Nipdta, p. 50 : Na kiio braliinan.T sandissanti ctarahi 
br.~ihmanri pur.ln.dn.un br.lhnian.'in.im brahman.idhaninic ti. 
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consisted not of cattle, gold or grains but of learning and punt}'. 
They lived on food left at the door by the faithful and used the 
bed and clothes offered to them rev'erentially by the well-to-do. 
They were never harmed nor dominated, protected as they were 
b\' the dhiimma, and their access to any house was never barred. 
They spent 48 years of their lives as brahmacdrins in quest of 
knowledge and good conduct. Even when they married they 
lived a life of restraint. Thev held austerities, rectitude, tender- 
ness, love and forbearance in high esteem. They performed 
sacrifices with rice, beds, clothes, ghee or oil, which they could 
collect by begging and never killed cows in sacrifices. 

“They possessed a noble stature and a tender and bright 
mien, and remained always engaged in their own pursuits. In 
course of time, however, they began to covet king’s riches and 
.splendour and objects of pleasure such as women with ornaments, 
chariots yoked with stately horses. With an eye to these gains 
they approached king Okkaka (Iksvaku), persuaded him to cele- 
brate asvamedha, pumsamedha, samydprdsa, vdjapeyyad and 
received as fees from him wealth, women and chariots, horses and 
cows, beds and clothes. Coveting more and more they again 
persuaded king Okkaka to celebrate sacrifices by the offering of 
cows, which, they said, constituted also wealth of men as are 
land, gold or grains, and as such were equally fit objects for 
offering. This slaughter of cows enraged the gods Brahma, 
Indra, and even the Asuras and Raksasas and multiplied the 
diseases which were originally three, viz., desires, hunger and 
decrepitude to ninety-eight and further caused to appear discord 
among the people and within the household, and to acts, 
improper and impious, among the various classes of men.” 

I Cf. Samyutta, I, 76. 
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It IS Stated in the Stibhiisiitta that the Brahmanas arc ex- 
pected to observe five dhammas, nainelv. saccam (truthfulness), 
tapam (austenrv), brahmacariyam (pure moral life), ajjhcndm 
(study), and cagam (gifts). In the Siindanka-Bhdriid-jiija-siitta' 
there is a reference to the Brahmanas learning Savitti (Savitii) 
consisting of three padas and twenu’-four aksaras, and in the 
Digha Nikdya, to the Vedic ^dkh.ls, in these words ; 

‘ All paths lead to Brahma-sahavyata but the paths arc 
different according to the different Brahmanic schools, viz.. 
Addhariya ( = Sk. adhvarv’u or White Yajurvedic), Tittiriv.f 
( = Sk. Taittiriv'a or Black Yajurvedic), Chandoka ( = Samavedic), 
Bavhanja (=Bahvrca or Rgvcdic).”' 

Incidentallv the names of rsis or hymn-composers' arc re- 
ferred to as Atthako, Vamako, Vamadevo, Vcssamitto, Yama- 
taggi, Ahgiraso, Bharadvajo, Vasettho, Kassapo, and Bhagu. It 
IS then pointed out chat the Brahmanas of Buddha’s time were 
merely repeaters of the hymns composed by tliese ancient sages. ’ 

According to the statements mentioned above as also accord- 
ing to the Mahagovinda and other snttas, the goal of the 
Brahmanas of the 6th century B.C. was mainly the attainment of 
Brahmaloka by acquisition of merit cither through sacrifices or 
austere practices (tapasya). 

The ideal ancient Brahmanas as envisaged in the Brdhrnana- 
dhammika-sMtta must have been the ancient seers to whom the 
authorship of the Rgvedic hymns is attributed. They were, how- 
ever, not conversant with the .s.acrificiai system which we notice 

1 AIaj]hima. If, p. 199. 2 Satta Ntpala, p. 79. 

3 Digha, I, p. 237 (The Burmese rc.ading i.s preferred here). 

4 Ib;d., mantan.arn kattiiro mantanarii pavatt.aro; also Digha, I, 
p. 104; Alajjhima, 11, p 200. 

5 Digha, I, p. 241. 
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in the Rgveda. They, it seems, were given to intellectual culture 
alone and depended for their necessaries of life on the chantv of 
the \’illage-folk and towns-people. They belonged to the ancient 
families of priests like Ahgirasas, Atharvans and Bhrgus, who, 
according to Weber, were Indo-lranian priests, and were, as 
Alacdonell sa^ s, accorded a place intermediate between men and 
gods.' These ancient priests are treated in the Rgveda as 
seini-divme beings and are spoken of as rsis, the exact term by 
which they are referred to in the Sutta-Nipata." They practised 
self-control and performed sacrifices with honev only.'' According 
to the Rgvedic tradition, Manu was the first of sacrificers, and 
he was followed by Ahgiras, Bhrgu, Atharvan and others. 

The time when Brahmanas began to approach for sacrifice 
to the kings, the first of whom was Okkaka (Iksvaku), the eldest 
son of Manu, must have been the time when the Rgveda was 
about to rake its present shape; for, in it are found already the 
various classes of priests recjuired for a sacrifice, e.g., Hotr, 
Adhvaryu, Brahman, and the system of taking the aid of a priest 
by the yajamdna for performing a sacrifice, a custom not pre- 
valent in the pre-Rgvedic period. The practice of the yajamana 
giving rich rewards to the priests had already become current at 
the time of the completion of the Rgveda, while by the time of 
the Yajurvedas, it became an indispensable religious necessity. 

It IS in the period of the Brahmanas and the Srauta-sutras, 
that we notice an abnormal increase in the avarice of the 
priests officiating at the sacrificial ceremonies. The references 
in the Pali texts are to the state of things as found in the Yajur 


1 See Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, p. 22^. 

2 Isayo pubbaka asum sannatatta tapassino — Sutta Ntpata, p. 28. 

3 Keith, op. cit., p. 224-225. Cf. Kutadantasutta in the Digha. 
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Vedcis and the Brahmanas. The dittcrcnc stikhas viz., Adilhariya, 
Tutiriya, Chandoka and Bdvhrijd evidently refer to Siikldyajitr- 
veda, Krsna-yajurveda, Sdmaueda and Rgveda respcctivelv. In 
a sacrifice, the presence of priests of these four classes was com- 
piilsorv, each being in charge of a particular function.* 

In the early Rgvcdic days, according to the Sutta Nipdta, the 
objects of offering consisted of rice, ghee, beds and clothes which 
the Brahmanas, who were generally brabmaednns eng.iged in 
study and meditation, had to collect by begging. Later on, 
the offering of animals in a sacrifice came into vogue and it was 
certainly a fine reasoning, as we find it in the account of the 
Sutta Nipdta, that in the days when cows were treated as wealth 
like gold, they came to be included among the objects of offer- 
ing, and perhaps it was this idea that prompted the Bralimanas 
of a very early period to introduce the system of offering cows in 
a .sacrifice. With the lapse of time the original idea passed out 
of people’s minds but cows continued to be sacrificed, bringing 
in its train the system of killing all sorts of beings in a 
sacrifice. The Pah texts abound in references to such prevalence 
of animal sacrifices, against which Buddha raised his voice of 
protest,” but it is a matter of note that Buddha was not alone or 
the first in suggesting the various objects of offering in a sacri- 
fice in an descending scale from animals to barley^ but that a 
similar suggestion is also to be found in the Satapatha Brdhmana, 
one of the late works of the Brahmana period. It runs thus : 
“At first the gods offered up a man as the victim. When 
he was offered up, the sacrificial essence went out of him. It 

1 For clctaib, see Law, Ancient Imltan Polity, ch. IX. 

2 Diitt, Early Histmy af the Spread of Buddhism, pp, 5, 6. 

3 Ibid. 
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entered into a horse; chev offered up the horse.” In this wav 
the horse was replaced bv the ox, the ox by the goat, and the 
goat bv barley and rice.' 

This shows that about the sixth century B.C., the prac- 
tice of offering animals in a sacrifice had already become repug- 
nant to a section of the Brahmanic societv', and this feeling 
found the strongest expression in Buddhism. In this connexion, 
wc have also to take into consideration the appearance of the 
Aranyakas and the method of sacrifice prescribed in them. 
Among the Brahmanas tliere was a .section who favoured the 
ancient Brahmanic ideal of living the life of a recluse and earning 
merit by the performance of sacrifices by means of meditation, 
and repetition of Vedic hymns," and disliked offering of animals. 
From the Pfili texts it is apparent that at the time of the rise of 
Buddhism, the system of killing animals in a sacrifice was as much 
in vogue as that of meditation and repetition of mantras. We 
have in the Majjhirna iShkaya (I, pp. j43'4) '' hint to that 
effect.” “A king or a rich brahmana .sometimes gets a hermitage 
(santhdgdra) built outside the town and lives there after having 
his hair and beard shaven and putting on rough skins. He is 
accompanied by his queen and purohita. He sleeps on bare 
ground and lives on a portion of the milk of a cow, and tends 
the sacrificial fire. He, however, orders that for sacrifice so 
many cows, calves, goats, etc., be killed, so many trees be cut 

I “The sacrifici.il cs-'cnce then entered into this earth . . . Tlicy 
found It in . . . rice and hailcv. Therefore ... as much efficacy as 
those sacrificed victims would have for him, so much efficacy has this 
oblation of rice ...” 

See Dalai’s History of India, pp. 128-q quoting from Eggehng’s 
translation of S. Br. 

2 Keith, op. at,, p. 490. 3 Sec also Aiigiittara, II, p. 207. 
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down for yupa, dabba. etc.” This account shows that the 
Brahmanas of the 5th century B.C. combined asceticism with 
animal sacrifices, but there is no adequate evidence to prove that 
they took to the extreme forms of self-mortification,^ to which 
references are so frequently found in the Nikayas. It seems 
that these extreme forms of ascetic practices were confined to 
the Jamas, Ajivikas and such other non-Brahmamc ascetic orders. 

The Goal of Life 

We shall now consider the value of t'le remark found in 
the Pah texts that the ancient Brahmanas of different schools 
believed that all paths led to union with Brahma (Brahma- 
sahavyatd).^ In the cosmological accounts of the Pali texts, 
Brahmaloka is deemed as the highest sphere of existence, next 
to Abhassara and the gods who first appeared there regarded 
themselves as the first born and as such the lord and creator of 
all beings who originated after them.^ They deemed themselves 
as eternally existing. ‘ In the Mahdgovinda-suttanta, it is clearly 
stated that the highest ambition of Mahagovinda was to visualize 
Brahma the highest god, and a graphic description’’ is also given 
of Brahma Sanainkumara. Brahmaloka, the highest sphere of 
existence, according to Buddhism, was attainable through the 

1 The following is a stock passage occurring repeatedly in the Pali 
texts ; Iciha bhikkhavc ckacco puggalo acclako hoti muttacaro hattha- 
palekhano na chibhadantiko etc. Sec Infra, p. 18. 

2 See Digha, 11 , p. 251; Barua, Prc-Buddhistic etc , pp. 43-44. 

3 Digha, I, p. 18 : Aham asmi Brahma Mahabrahma abhibhfi 
anabhibhuto ahiiad-atthu-daso vasavatti issaro katta nimmata settho 
sahjata va pitii bhfita-bhav'yanarn. 

4 Digha, I, p. 18: nicco dhuvo sassato avipannama-dhammo. 

5 Digha, II, p. 240 : vannava yasava sirima etc. 
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practice o£ the four brahmaviharas, viz., metta, karnna, miidita, 
and upekkhd. The Buddhist accounts of Brahma and Brahmaloka 
are practically an echo of the notions current among the ancient 
Brahmanas, with this difference that the attainment of union 
with Brahma was possible, according to the Brdhmana texts, ^ 
through the study of the Vedas or the performance of a sacrifice 
correctly, while, according to the Buddhist texts, it was possible 
only by becoming a recluse, leading an austere life of a brahma- 
carin and practising the four brahmaviharas 

The conception of Brahma as the first born can be traced in 
the Rgvedic account of Prajapati or Visvakarman who is described 
thus; “He is the god who is the first born, the golden germ, 
Hiranyagarbha, who creates the whole universe, who gives life, 
whose commands the gods obey, whose shadow is death and 
immortality, who is lord of man and beast, of the mountain and 
the sea.'”’ In the Brdhmana period too, Prajapati is given the 
place of the creator, the supreme god, the ruler of the universe.'' 

Though to Prajapati the highest place is accorded in the 
Vedic texts, and the same finds corroboration in the tradition pre- 
served in the Buddhist texts, the idea of unity behind the diver- 
sity, the absence of any being at the very beginning appear also 
in the Vedic texts, though not in the earlier section i.e.. 

1 S. Dr., XI, ^4: 5, 6, 9 quoted in Keith, op. cit., p. 450. 

2 Digha, II, p. 241 : 

Hitva mamattam manujcsu brahmc 
Ekodibhuto karunadhimutto 
Niramagandho virato methunasma 
Etthatthito cttha c.i sikkhamano 
Pappoti macco amatani brahnialokan ti. 

See also Majjhima, II, p. 207. 

3 Keith, op. at., p. 437. 4 p. 442. 
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(Mandalas, II-IX) of the Rgveda. The earliest trace of this 
conception of unit)’ is found in the Rgvcdic hymn X. 86 of 
Dirghatamas, where it is said: “They call it Indra, they call by 
many names, Agni, Yama, Matarisvan.’’' It is further deve- 
loped in the hymn X. tag where is stated: “in the beginning 
there was neither being nor not-being : there was no atmosphere 

nor sky there was neither death nor immortality, nor 

night nor day : there was nothing else in the world save the One 
which breathed, but witliout wind, of its own power.’’' The 
above-mentioned two conceptions are linked up together in the 
Satapatha Brdhmana thus: “the first thing is stated to be not- 
being, then arises Prajapati, who is the same ,is Piirusa, and then 

the Brahman, the holy science ’’' In the Taittiriy/i 

Brdhmana again, the order is changed: the first entity is 
not-being, then springs into life mind i.e., the Brahman, and 
then Prajapati,”' In the same Brdhmana again, we notice a 
further development, viz., the identification of Brahman with 
Atman and the enunciation of the theory that the knowledge of 
the Atman can free one from his actions — a notion traceable in 
the Satapatha also. ’ Its development into the philosophy of tat 
tvam asi or so’ ham which we find in the early Upanisads followed 
as a matter of course. Buddhism did not go so far as to identify 
Brahman with Atman, but like the T aitUriya and Satapatha 
Brdhmanas, asserted that Brahma was preceded by ‘not-being,’ 
which was also, according to it, the beginning or the real form 
of the manifest, which began witli the god XLihabrahm.i. The 
‘not-being’ in Buddhism is termed Nirodna or Bnddhiitva. and 


I Keith, op cit , p 
3 Ihul . p. 443, 

5 Ihul . p. 450. 


2 Ihtd , pp 434 6. 
4 Ihul. p. 444 
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hence one who actains that state is placed above the Brahmaloka 
or Brahman the personal. Buddhism only kept up the logical 
sequence bv looking upon Brahman or the beings that originated 
after him as essentially anatman and avoided the illogical 
step of tlcriving a being (atman) from the non-being. 
It IS this little but vital difference that made the Buddhist 
and Brahnianic schools, though issuing, in fact, from the same 
line of thought, separate from each ocher wider and wider. 
Hence Buddhism and Upanis.adic thoughts m.ay be treated as 
contemporary developments, the former paving the w.iy for the 
advent of non-Brahmanic schools of thought, .and the latter 
bringing forth in its train the various systems of Brahmanic 
philosophy. 


Asceticism 

As the ancient brahmanas were mainly occupied with sacri- 
fices, they practised asceticism only so far as was necessary for 
their proper performance. Neither in the Pah nor in the early 
Vedic texts, there are references to Brahmanas practising 
extreme self-inortifications as were common among the non- 
Brahmanic religious sects (samana-brahmana) and a few ascetic 
orders which claimed to be Brahmanic. In the Aranyakas too, 
there is not much of ascetic practices, and the central theme of 
this literature also is the performance of sacrifices, the 
only difference being that emphasis is laid in it more on medi- 
tational exercises than on rituals. In the Pah text the extreme 
ascetic practices are spoken of generally in connexion with the 
paribbajakas and the non-Brahmanic sects. Side by side with 
the sacrificial rituals of the Brahmanas, there grew up a belief 
among a certain class of men that suddhi (purity), or vimukti 
(emancipation), or svarga (he.ivenly existence) could be obtained 


3 
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by means of self-mortifications alone. The Niganthas, e.g., hclil 
that sukha or dubkha or adtibkha-asiikha vcdana was due to pre- 
vious karma-, hence, if by ascetic practices [tapas) one could purge 
off the effects of his former deeds and avoid performing fresh 
acts, he could put an end to his karma. On the complete stoj> 
page of karmaic effects, advent of duhkha would be arrested, and 
without duhkha there could be no vedana (feeling), and absence 
of vedana led to an end of duhkha.' Such reasorving could not 
but encourage rigorous ascetic practices and in fact it did among 
the non-Brahmanic religious people." 

The ascetic practices appear in the Ntkayas in a stereotyped 
form with hardly any change. These may he summarised as 
follows : There are ascetics some of whom remain almost naked 
(acelaka), some are devoid of social manners {muttaciira), some 
take food by licking hand, while some do not accept food if 
invited or if any courtesy be shown to them or if food be offered 
from any form of storing vessel or the interior of a house or 
by women in certain circumstances, or from a place infested 
with flies, or where dogs look for food. They do not drink any 
intoxicating liquors, restrict their visits for alms to one or two 
or at most seven doors, or limit the quantity of alms to one 
or two or at most seven pots and so forth. There are some again 
who live on self-grown vegetables, fruits, or food rejections, and 
even grass. There are some who put on barks, rags, skins, 
rough hair-blankets or feathers. There arc some who shave their 
heads, moustaches etc., rake to different kinds of sitting 
postures, use beds of spikes, sleep in the open sky or accept for 
bed whatever comes to them by chance. There are some who 

1 Mct)}htma, II, p. 214. Cf. B, C Law, Mahavira p. 67. Sec Infra. 

2 See IHQ , II, pp. 6i)8 If. 
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bathe thncc to wash away sins, or are extremely careful in in- 
juring the smallest beings, and sometimes even go to the length 
of not cleaning their body lest they might injure any being. 
There are some who live on cow-dung and such other loath- 
some food or live on just one small fruit and so forth. ‘ It will 
be observed that these ascetic practices are enumerated with a 
view to show that they are not of much use for citta-vimutti 
(mental freedom), and that Buddha himself in his Bodhisattva 
stages practised most of these and realised for himself their 
mcfhcacies. 

In the account given in the Mahaniddesa" of the various 
superstitious beliefs current among the ancient Indians for the 
attainment of purity, a few ascetic practices are mentioned, e.g., 
strict observance of silas (moral prccept.s), living the life of 
animals, e.g., elephant, horse, cow and so forth, rubbing the 
body by earth, cow-dung, etc. In the Jdtakas also, we get a 
picture of ascetic life,' but as the dates of composition of the 
above mentioned works are still under controversy, we leave the 
details for our present purpose. 


1 Dlgha, 1 , Kass-ipasihanaclasiitta; Majjhima, II, Mahasihanacla- 

sutta. 

2 The Mahanulciesa (I, pp. 8g) furnislics us with two lists of 
rcligiciix (samanabrahmanii) who sock emancipation through the per- 
furmance of Vatas (vowed observances) and Matas. The Vata-suddhikas 
are Hatthivatika, Assav., Gov., Kukkurav., K-lkav., Vasudevav, Bala- 
devav, Punnabhaddav., Manibhaddav. Tlic Matasaddhikas arc those 
who in proper time rub their body by cartli, hanta, gomaya, etc. Cf. 
“Browsers.” “These were solitaries of ftfesopotamia, and were so called 
because they lived on gra.ss^likc cattle." E.R.E , VIII, p. 783. 

3 See Indian Caltme, IV, pp. 211-216. 
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The Upantsads 

Stranc:el\’ cnoii'rh the Pali texts as also the BuclJIiist-Saiis- 
krit literature do not breathe a word about the Upamsatls or tlic 
Upanisadic teachers. Now that it has been definitelv settled 
that some of the Upanisads like the Brh.:ddranyahti, Aitareya, 
kaiisitakt, Taittiriya, Chdndogya, Kena are pre-Buddhistic,' the 
silence of the Buddhist texts needs some words of explanation. 
One explanation that mav be offered is ‘that the Buddhists 
accepted the principal philosophic viewpoints of the Upa- 
nisads with certain modifications, and hence had nothmtr to sav 
against them. 

The Upanisads and the Buddhist texts, in fact, arc at one 
about the highest reality with this vital difference th.it according 
to the Upanisads the highest rcalirv' is dtman, the self par 
excellence, the soul of the universe, and it is manomaya while 
according to the Buddhists, excepting the V ijhdnavadins , the 
highest reality is andtntan, indc.scribable, and is absolutely with- 
out any attributes (snnhata) and it is not even manomaya and 
also not vijhaptimdtra as the V ijhdnavadins would have us 
accept. The Chd. Up. (vi. 7 ) is emphatic in its assertion that 
there is a very subtle substance {sa ya eso’nimd) which becomes 
apparent to us as diverse objects which therefore exist only in 
appearance not in reality. With the help of several similes the 
underlying oneness of all objects has been explained to 5vcta- 
ketu by his father. 


1 Radhaknsfin.in, Philosophy of the Upanisads, pp, 17-18. 

2 Hi-itti: ^raJiKt: 

^siTfts^TW '^IsTT^r; I For refs, to Cha., sec Indian Culture, 

IV, i, p. 155. For parallel thoughts .see Bp Up. V, 6; Mund. HI, i, 7: 
Svet. Ill, 20. IV, etc. 
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The AlnUpanyaya Sutta of chc Alajjhima Nikaya attempts 
also to establish that the so-called objects are not really what 
they appear to be, that even the so-called Nirvana is unreal, but 
the Sutta does not drop any hint about the nature of the reality 
as the Upanisads do. The similes of saline 'taste of all waters, 
the same water having different names in different places, clay 
as a common material for different earthen objects and so forth 
are titiltscd alike in the Upaniyids and in the Buddhist texts. 

In the early Pah texts, any attempt to give an idea of the 
reality has been avoided as far as possible. The only hints 
thrown out arc chat the Reality', the Tathagaca, is outside the 
four-fold probabilities, chat is, it cannot be said to exist, or not 
exist, or both exist and not exist, or neither exist nor not exist.* It 
IS by silence that the definition of Nirvana has been given and 
the only positive account available in the early Pali texts is that 
It IS nipiino pandititvcdariiyo atakkdvacaro pacaittarn veditabbo 
vihnithi (subtle, comprehensible by the wise, indescribable and 
realrsable only within one’s own self). In the course of criticism of 
the Brahmanic conception of .soul, the Pah texts distinctly main- 
tain that the real soul, if any, can never exist in the body and that 
the soul of the body can only be an empirical .self. In the words of 
Prof. Radhaknshnan, we may sav that the Pali texts like “the 
Upanisads refuse to identify the self with the body or the series 
of mental states or the presentation continuum or the stream of 
consciousness. ”■ It is a fact that the Buddhists maintain that a 

1 (i) Hoti Tathag.it» parani niar.ina? 

(u) Na hoti Tath.lgato p.irani niarana? 

(lii) Hoti ca na hoti Tathagatu param marana. 

(iv) Na hoti ca na na hoti Tathagato param marana? 

2 Radhaknshnan, Philosophy of the Upanisads, p. 35 See 
Steherbatskt ’s Soul Theoiv of the Buddhists. 
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being IS skcindhasanluna, a continiioiLs senes of mental and physi- 
cal states blit It IS withcuc an\- persisting entity. 

Karma 

The skancihd-santdna is admitted by the Budelhist as sub- 
ject to the effects of karma. A being can never get away from 
the effects of his karma,' a law accepted almost universally. The 
Vcdic belief that performance of sacrifices can bring all that a 
man desires was at a discount in the Upani.yidic period when 
karma came to be regarded as the inexorable law. The Br. Up., 
(ill. 2. 13) after discussing the various theories relating to karma, 
concludes “piinyo vai punyena karmand bhavati papat pdpcncti ’ 
(merits accrue from meritorious acts while demerits from deme- 
ritorious acts). Likewise in the Adajjhtma Biikaya (111. p. 20^) we 
have Ko nu kho, bho Gotama, hetu ko paccayo ycna manussanam 
vena satam manussabhutanam dissati hinappanitata ti.?” 

“kammassaka, nianavo, .satta kammadayada kammayoni 

kammabandhu kammapausarana kammain sattc vibhajati yad 

idain hinappanitaya ti.” (What is the reason of men being in 

I The 'c are si.x kinds of karma viz., 

(1) Ditthadhammavcdaniya-karma. 

(li) Uppajjavedaniya-karma. 

(iii) Aparaparavedaniya-karma. 

(iv) Yadasanna-karma. 

(v) Upapilaka-karma. 

(vi) Upatthambhaka-karma. 

See Hardy's Alanital of Btuldhum, p. 447. Kaninia = .sankhiir.i, it 
IS vine of the links of the Pancca,saniupp.ida, sec Chiltlers, .sv. Kamma, 
Alajjhimj, n, p. 220; Ciillakamniavihhahgasntta in Aiajjhima. Ill, 
pp. 202 ff., Angattara, III, p. 186; Alibndapjnha. p. 6g. Cf. Alahii- 
karmauibhanga edited by S. Levi. 1932: Karmasiddhiprakarana tran.slatcd 
into French by Prof. Lamottc in Melanges chinois ct botidelhique.s, 1936. 
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good and bad circumstances? O manava, beings inherit the 
effect of their own deeds, they are produced by karma, they are 
dependent on katma, it is katma that divides men into good and 
bad). The Sutta-nipata (654, 666) expresses in a similar strain 
that a being is subject to his karma and that none can evade its 
effects. Butldhism, however, teaches at the same time that 
effects of the kamma can be neutralised by one following 
the Buddhist principles. Kamma is like a btja (seed) growing 
only in a suitable soil which is lobha or raga (desire), dosa (hatred) 
and moha (delusion) and so it is ineffective in the case of a 
person who is without rdga, dosa and moha',' arhats ate therefotc 
not subject to kamma. Buddha’s pain caused by Devadatta or his 
illness was not due to kamma.' The Brahmanic philosophical 
schools hold a similar view. According to them, karma is 
ineffective for a person who has acquired the highest knowledge 
(tattuajfiana). Kamma is described as the bija (seed), atmd the 
soil, false knowledge as water, karmaphala as sprout and the 
knowledge of the highest truth as summer-heat." For an average 
being who is not an arhat, kammauipdka is unavoidable whether 
in this life or the next or the following. ' It follows the person like 
the unavoidable shadow.' Kamma m.iy be both internal and 
external. It is internal when a person enters into samadhi and 

1 Ahguttara 1, pp. 134-6; 263-4; P- 

2 See Milindapanha, p. 133. It adcl.s that there may be accidents 
which arc not Kamma-mularn. Cf. As:a Aiajor, II, p. 49. 

3 Htndu-darsan by Candrakant.i Tarkalankara p. 26. 

4 Ahguttara, III, p. 415. 

5 Mdmdapahha, pi. 72. It adds that Kamma before fructification 
cannot be pointed out, as mangoes before they have sprouted cannot be 
located on any branch ; — abbhocchinnaya santatiya na sakka tani 
kammani dasscnim ; idha va idha tani kammani titthantiti. 
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remains extcrnalh' inactive, and it is external when one performs 
a deed b\' the movement of Ins plivsical limbs. The effects of 
kamma cannot be coiinrer.icted bv iddhi (miraculous power).' 
Buddha vehemently criticised the teachers like Xfakkhah Gos.ila 
or Purana Kassapa who taught natthi kammam (acts), n<itthi 
kiriyam (deeds), natthi viriyam (energy), and declared himself as 
a kammavadm. kniyaviidm and vinyavadind 

A'letem psychosis or Rebirth 

The ancient brahmanas and the Biuidhists were in agree- 
ment in the hclief that the karma of a previous existence 
shaped a being’s subsecpient existence, but the two systems 
differed in respect of the carrier of the karma from one existence 
to another. The Br.'ihmanic system insisted on the conception of 
an undying soul (atman) as the unit keeping up the link between 
two existences while the Buddliists vehemently denied any such 
entity and maintained in its stead a changing group of entities 
called skandhas which are tiivided into two classes, viz., rnpa 
(matter) and ndma (mental state.s) such as vedand (feeling, good, 
bad and indifferent), sarnjhd (vague perception), sarnskdras (impres- 
sion), and vtjhdna (clear perception by the organs of sense). The 
skandhas, according to the Buddhists, may be of the grossest or 
the subtlest form, and are changing every moment {ksanikd) and 
as such they are having their normal course even when a being 
dies and takes rebirth, which event also is a momentary affair. 
Of the five khandhas, vinndna is sometimes misconceived as the 
unit maintaining the link between one existence and another. A 
discussion relating to this mrsconception and the Buddhist atti- 
tude towards metempsychosis is clearly brought out in the 


I i\Iihnddpa:iha. p, 189 


2 Digha. I, p. 1^2. 
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MahatanhasankhayasttUa:^ a bhikkhu Sati, son of a Kevacta, 
gave out that the vinnana is the speaker, feeler and enjoyer of 
the fruits of karma, good or bad,' and that it is the self-same 
vinnana which passes from one existence to another." Buddha 
condemned the view of Sati as wrong and corrected him by point- 
ing out that vinnana can originate only through cause and 
condition' and may well be compared to fire. As fire is given a 
name according to the nature of the fuel, so vinnana is given a 
name in accordance to its source and sphere of function, e.g. when 
It originates by means of cakkhu and have rii^a as its basis, it is 
called cakkhn-vinnana, and so forth. In the formulae of the 
chain of causation, it is shown that vinnana originates our 
of sankbara which in their turn issue out of avijia (ignorance of 
the truth) or tanha (desire) or ahara (food), hence vinnana cannot 
have an independent existence of its own. Its appearance is 
alw.iys dependent on an immediately preceding cause and con- 
dition (paticcasamuppanna). In short, the Buddhists excepting 
the Sammitlyas rejected the Bnilimanic view that a soul [padgala) 
or vinnana keeps a link between two existences, and held that it 
IS as momentary as any one of the other khandhas. 

1 Maphima, I, pp. 256 ff. 

2 Ibid., p. 238: Katamarn tam San vinnanan ti.? Yvayam vado 
vedeyya tatra kalyanapapakanam kamni.inam vipakam pansamvedetid. 

3 Ibid., p. 256: t.ad cv’ idam vinnanam sandhavati samsarati 
anannarn. 

Maphtma, p. 2^9 : annatra paccaya nacthi vinnanasa sambhavo n. 
Biiddhaghosa in commcntino; upon the view of S.aci says that as Sati was 
merely a Jatakabhanaha (reciter of the Jatakas), he was misled by the 
concluding words in a Jataka, in which Buddha identified himself with the 
Bodhisatta. A similar reason is assigned by Biiddhaghosa in his com- 
ments on the view held by the Pudgalavadins. See Dutt, Doctrines of 
the Three Principal Schools of Buddhism i 939 ' 
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CHAPTER III 


THE RELIGIEUX OF ANCIENT INDIA 

In the prc-Buddhistic days, people found more leisure 
to busy themselves with the questions relating to the ultimate 
problems. The literature produced was all religious, e.g., the 
Brahmanas, Aranyakas, Srautasiitras, other kinds of Sutras, 
Agamas and so forth. In view .also of the existence of kotuhala- 
sdlds and parihhajdkdrdmas in towns and villages, it may well be 
inferred that religious discussions formed an important feature 
of the cultural life of the period, and the life of a recluse was 
generally encouraged, no exception being made in the case of 
sons of even well-to-do families. 

The various classes of religious people that we come across in 
the Pali texts may broadly be divided thus ; 

(i) Brdhmanical Teachers: 

These teachers kept up the Vedic tradition and were 
mainly engaged in reciting the Vedic hymns and performing the 
sacrifices. They are referred to in Tevijja and other Suttas in 
these terms : there were the rsis, e.g. Atthaka, Vamaka, 
Vamadeva, Vessamitta, Y.amataggi, Ahgirasa, Bharadvaja, 
V.asettha, Kass.apa and Bh.agu,’ who arc said to be the ancestors 

I Of these few n.'imes, five arc found in the Rg-Veda, three being 
reputed as composers of the Rg-Vedic Mandalas, (viz. Viimadeva of 
the 4th Mandala, Bharadvaja of the 6th and Vasettha of the 7th). The 
rest arc well-known names of the Brahmana and Srauta-Sutra period. 
Anhaka is found in the Aitr. Br. (VII. 17) and Sdhkhayana Sr. S. (XV. 
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of the present-day Brahmanas, and composers of hymns (manta- 
nam kattdro). From them have been handed down mantras 
which are being recited at present (etarahi) by Brahmanas, pro- 
ficient in the three Vedas. According to the Tevijja sutta, they 
were not only reciters of Vedic hymns but were also students and 
teachers of the sacrificial literature. From the account; of 

Brahmanic sacrifices found in the Kutadanta and other suttas, it 
becomes apparent how much, at the time of the rise of 
Buddhism, the ancient system of Brahmanic sacrifices was in 
vogue. In these elaborate sacrifices, services of learned Brahmanas 
had to be requisitioned. In a passage of the Kutadanta sutta it 
IS stated that Brahmanas of pure origin, well-versed in the Vedas 
and the subsidiary literature, were only engaged for the per- 
formance of sacrifices. So evidently there was a class of 
Brahmanas who studied mainly the sacrificial literature and earned 
their livelihood by officiating at sacrifices. 

(//) Brdhmanical Academic Teacher: 

In the Tevijja,^ Kutadanta,^ Subha^ and other suttas we come 
across the names of Cahki, Tarukkha, Pokkharasati, Janussoni, 
Todeyya, Kutadanta and other Brahmanas who are described as 
teachers enjoying the revenues of villages given to them by the 
king of the country. These Brahmanas were quite rich, and 

26) as one of the sons of Visvamitra; Vamaka and Bhagu appear as 
teachers and sages in the S. Dr. (X. 6.5.9; VII. 2.1. ii) while Yamataggi 
(Jamadagni) is well-known .is the rival of Vasistha; and Ahgira a as a 
teacher is mentioned in the Tait. Sam (III 1.7.3. VII. 1.4. i). 

I Dtgha^ I, pp. 235 f. 2 D'lgha, I, pp. 127 f. 

3 Maj]hima, II, p. 202. 

4 The terms in which this is expressed are the same in every 
account, viz., “Kutadanto brahmano Khannmatam (Magadhitnam 
brahmanagamatp) ajjhavasati sattussadam satinakatAodakam sadhahnam 
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were known as rnahusdla-brahmanas. They occasionally cele- 
brated sacrifices by spending large sums. The thought that 
troubled Kutadanta, viz., that he is not fully aware of the troidba 
yannasampadam solasa-partkkhdram, leads us to infer that their 
knowledge relating to sacrifices was only limited. These 
Brahmana teachers had all the four qualities mentioned below' 
beside being brahmavanni, brahmavaccasi, kalydnavdeo, kalydna- 
vdkkarano, etc.” They taught mantras to 300 to 500 students 
(mdtiavakas) who flocked to them from different countries 
(ndnddisd ndndjanapadd mdriavakd dgacchanti). They arc des- 
cribed as proficient in the three Vedas with nighandtt and 

ketubha, in the traditional lore, in worldly sciences and in 

the science of physiognomy. They commanded respect of 
the people who thought that it would be beneath the teacher’s 
dignity to approach Gotama (Buddha) for discussion, and 
suggested that the latter should come to them. The 

ma.xim that guests should be honoured led, however, the 

Brahmana teachers, in some instances, to approach Gotama 

ra)abIioggani ranfia Magadhcna Scniycna Bimhi-areiia dinnam r.”i)a<kv- 
yarn brahniadcyyarn. The custom of giving away lands to Brahmanas 
IS ancient in India and it still prevails. 

I Majjhima, II, p. 210; Digha, I, p. 128: The Purohitas are 
endowed with the following four qualities: 

(i) Pure in descent up to the yth generation both from father’s 
and mother’s side. 

(a) engaged m study, remembering mantras, proficient in the 
three Vedas, Nighandu, Kenibha. Itihasa, Lokiyata, Mah.i- 
purisa-lakkhanas, etc. 

(til) observant of moral precepts; and 
(iv) wise, intelligent and so forth. 

2 D'tgha, I, p. iiq; these attributes were also applied to Biidilha; 
sec Digha, I, 132. 
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Buddha. The Pali accounts make it clear that these Brahmanas 
were expected to enter into discussions with distinguished 
teachers who paid visits to their countries, and convince 
the people of their great erudition. The description of the 
discussions is, however, scanty and one-sided, but it leaves no 
room for doubt in our mind that these Brahmanas were distin- 
guished scholars and teachers, and were maintained bv the king 
as such; they were not rccjuired to officiate at sacrifices as the 
previously-mentioned class liad to do in order to earn their 
livelihood. 


[Hi) Anchorites or Hermits 

This form of monastic life is very old, and was found in 
ancient times in Egv'pt, Palestine, Syria, and many other 
countries of the East. In India, eremctic life was the earliest 
form of monasticisin. In the Aranyakn literature of the pre- 
Buddhistic period, we arc introduced to a class of Brahmanas 
who retired to forest and were commonly known as Vanaprasthas. 
They studied the Aranyakas, resorted to the forest and performed 
sacrifices in their own way bv means of meditation and chanting 
of mantras, and there is no indication in these texts that they 
practised austerities (tapasyd).^ 

It IS in the U panisads (Br. Up., IV. 422; Chd. II. 23. i) 
that we come across, for the first time, the terms like muni, 
pravrdjin, and tapas referring to persons living in the forests and 
practising austerities." 

1 For details about the life of the Aranyakas, see Keith, Religion 
and Philosophy of the Veda, II, pp. 489 If. 

2 In the Rgveda (X. 109. 4; 154. 2. VI. 54) the words mum, yati, 
tapas and tapasvanii occur but particulars arc lacking as to the sense 
they bore at the time. Alum is found to refer to those who read die 
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The division of the people m the Upanisads as Pitryam.'ts 
and Devayamsts indicates tiiat austerities were regarded as a better 
means for going to the higher planesd The Pitn'anists were 
those who lived in the villages, performed sacrifices, made gifts, 
practised austerities, and were engaged in works of public utilitv 
like the digging of wells etc. and passed to the higher regions 
along the path called Pitryana but had to return to this world 
(Cha. VI. 2. i6);" while the Devayamsts were those who lived in 
the forests and practised sracldha, satya and tapasya, went to the 
brahmaloka along the path called Devayana and never returned 
to this world {Cha. V. lo. lo i; Br. VI. 2. 15).' The latter 
were certainly Sannyasins who dwelt in the forests, practised 
austerities, wandered about and lived on alms. 

The term "muni” is used in the P.lli works in the sense 
of a person who is restrained in word, thought and speech,' a sage, 
a good Buddhist, a monk. Like muni, the term tapassin in Pali 
al.so bears the meaning of a person having mastery over his senses 
{Digha, III, pp. ^Sff; Anguttara, IV, p. 184). It retained also 
the sense that a tapassin is one who resorts to the austere 
practices of remaining naked, or wearing barks, skins, rough 

stotras (VII. 56. 8), possessed occult powers (X. 136) and wore long 
hairs (Cf. Kcsins in .X. 136). In tiie Samhitas and Brahmanas, the 
term yati occurs, but the details of the life of a yati arc again lacking. 

1 Law, Stndii's in Indian History and Culture, p. 13. 

2 Cf. Sakrdagarniphala. 3 Cf. Anagurniphala 

4 In the Niddesa (I, p 38) Munis arc subdivided into six classes : 

(i) 7 igaramuniiyo = t\'{osc who Icatl a household life but know the 
path and doctrine, (11) andgaramanayo = t\\osc who retire from the world 
and know the path and the doctrine; (in) sekhaniunayo = those who 
have attained one of the 7 maggas and phalas, (iv) asekhamunayo = t\\c 
Arhats; (v) p.ieceya-m«H,iyo = paccekabuddhas; and (vi) niiinimttnayo- 
sarnnui-samlntddhas. 
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cloths or rags etc. (see above p. 18). From the above accounts, 
It may safely be concluded that rigorous ascetic practices 
were in vogue in pre-Buddhistic times, attaining climax in the 
6th century B.C., and that among them were found both 
Brahmanas and non-Brahmanas. 

[iv) Parivrajakas 

The Carakas of the Vcdic period may be pointed out as the 
forerunners of the PdrivTajakas of the 6th century B.C. The 
students after completing their education in Gurugrba wandered 
about m order to give a finishing touch to their education by 
acquiring a knowledge of the beliefs and customs of different 
countries. The aim of the Parivrajakas, however, was different. 
They preferred to lead a wandering life and for 7 or 8 months of 
the year they roamed about with a view to ascertain the truth 
by coming into contact with the various expositors of truth. 

In the Br. Up. (IV, q. 22) we come across the term Pari- 
vrajaka meaning one who takes pravrajya (going out from 
household life) with the object of attaining Flim. Yajfiavalkya 
(Br. Up. IV. i) left his wife and took pravrajya. In the Upa- 
nisads, the line of demarcation between the Sannydsins (Yati) 
and Parivrajakas is not very well-defined, and the two almost 
overlap each other. In the Br. Up. (IV. 4. 22), the Parivrdjins 
were also called Sannydsins and said to h.ave been in the habit of 
wandering about. 

In the Pall works, the Parivr.ijakas are described as actually 
w'anderers, whose chief object was to meet distinguished religious 
teachers and philosophers, listen to their discourses, and enter into 
discussions with them “on matters of ethics and philosophy, 
nature lore and mysticism.”* The following is a typical des- 

I Buddhist India, p. 
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cription chat wc gee of them in tlic Nikdyas (see e.g. U dumbarikii 
Sihandda-sHtta in Digha, III pp. 36 ff.) : “Tltrcc hundred panbha- 
jakas were dwelling at a paribbajaka-^rirrta near Rajagaha. They 
were making great noise and were engaged in discussions about 
kings, ministers, wars, articles of food and luxur\', and such other 
desuitors' talks. They w'crc approached by a distinguished lay 
devotee of Buddha apparently with the object of having some 
talks with them on religious or philosophical topics. He was 
followed by Buddha who at the very outset of his talk con- 
demned the ascetic practices. Nigrodha, the leader of the part- 
vrdjakas endorsed Buddha’s view by s.iying that he and his 
followers also were not in favour of the ascetic practices. Buddha 
did his best to convince them of the excellences of his teaching 
but failed to produce any effective impression.” Throughout the 
Nikdyas are scattered such accounts of Buddha or his di.sciplcs 
meeting parivrdjakas and di.scussing with them such topics as the 
nature of the soul, value of ascetic life, 500 states of consciousness, 
cternality or finiteness of the world and the soul, karma, know- 
ledge of Buddha, etc.* 

For the convenience of discussions, villagers and towns 
people provided Kotuhalasdlds~ where congregated the pari- 
vrdjakas as also the religious teachers and philosophers. 


1 See B. C. Law, Historical Gleaniiif’S, pp. 16-20; Buddhistic 
Studies, pp. 89-112; Cf. S.irabaites .ind Gyrovagi or Circumcellioncs. 
“The first kind lived together in tows and threes in a monasterv, in 
ortlcr to live a life without rule or law; the Gyrovagi went from monas- 
tery to monastery, demanding a lodge for a few days.” ERE, Vlll, 
pp. 786-7. 

2 Papancasudani, III, p. 235: Yattha pana n.ln.ltitthiva samana- 
bnllimana nan.lsidhain kathani pas'attenti. 
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Many of these farivrajakas hailed from the Brahmana 
society, blit the majority, it seems, were non-Brahmanas. Ins- 
tances are not rare of the farivrajakas changing their faith and 
embracing that of the vanquisher in arguments. 

In the Majjhima Nikaya,^ there are references to a class of 
samanabrahmanas who lived in company with female wanderers 
who used to tie the hair on the top of their head {molibaddha 
panbbdjtkd) while in the Samyutta Nikdya, there are references 
to the existence of female wanderers (panhbdjikd).^ 

(v) Sanghas or Gams 

Out of these parivrdjakas were formed, from time to time, 
groups who expressed their allegiance to a certain teacher, or 
subscribed to some common tenets, marks, or style of dress. Of 
these we may refer to the Magandikas,'^ Vekhanassas,' Parasari- 
yas, orders of the six Teachers; Sahjaya, Pakiidha, Ajita, Mah- 
khali Go.sala, Nigantha Niiniputta and Gautama Buddha (Sakya- 
puttiya-samanas); and to the Jatilas, ’ Tedandikas,® Aviruddha- 
kas,‘ and Devadhamniikas. In the Nikdyas we have scanty 
accounts of the teachings of the six teachers, to be dealt with in 
the next chapter, but none of the rest." 


1 ALijjhima, I, p. 305. 

2 Samyutta, III, pp. 238-240; Cf. Suita Nipiita, II, p. 421-422. 

3 Maj-jhtma, I, pp, 301-13. 

4 Ibid., II, pp. 40 44. 5 Ibid., I, p, 282 . 

6 Vtnaya, II, pp. 132, 196; Lalitavistara, p. 238. 

7 Sutta Nipata, vs. 363, 704, 834. 

8 See Buddhist India, p. 145-6, Ahguttara, III, p. 276. 
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THE SIX TITTHIYAS 

Among the religions orders (Sanghas or Ganas) chat were 
prevalent in Ahga and Magadha' about Buddha’s time, six arc 
often referred to as either contemporaneous with or anterior to 
the Buddhist Sahgha. The names of tlie teachers of these six 
orders are : — 

(i) Purana Kassapa 
(li) Makhhali Gosala 
(lii) Ajica Kesakambah 

(iv) Pakudha Kaccayana 

(v) Sahjaya Belatthiputta, and 

(vi) Nigatuha Nataputta.^ 

These teachers were respected by wise men, nobles and even 
kings. In the P.ili texts their doctrines are occasionally referred 
to but these are given in such a stereotyped form that they arc 
not of much use for a detailed treatment. 

In his Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, Dr. Barua has 
exhaustively dealt with the life and doctrines of each of these 
teachers by utilising all the available Buddhist and Jaina sources. 

1 Cf. Digha, I, pp. 47 ff.; Maj/hima, II, p. 2. Labha vat.i blio 

Aiiga-Mag.idhanam yatth’ ime samanabrahniana samghino 

ganino gan.lcariya niita yasassino tittliakara sadhiisanimata babujanassa 
Rajagaharn vassavasam osata. 

2 For details, sec B. C. Law, Historical Gleanings, p. 21 ff ; 
Buddhistic Studies, pp. 73 ff.; sec also his MahTwira, pp, 75 ff. for the 
light thrown on these teachers by the Jaina sources. 
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We shall therefore confine ourselves to the bare doctrines of the 
six teachers as presented in the Pali texts : — 

(t) Parana Kassa-pa 

This teacher held the view that a person earns neither merit 
by pious acts such as gifts, sacrifices or austerities nor dement 
by impious acts such as killing, stealing, lying and so forth. 
In other words, he taught Akiriya-vada (theory of non-action), 
in Dr. Barua’s words “passivity of soul.” Soul, according to 
this teacher, is inactive, and it is the body which acts; hence, 
soul remains unaffected by the results of good or bad deeds. 
This teaching is allied to that of Sahkhya as has been pointed 
out by the Jaina commentator Silahka, but it would be wide of 
the mark if we say Kassapa’s teaching is the same as that of 
Sahkhya, for the latter school of philosophy does not teach 
akiriya though it holds that Purttsa is only an onlooker, an in- 
active aircnt, the functioning factor bein<2: the Prakrti. It does 
not howct'cr deny’ the doctrine of karman and the theory of 
transmigration.' The Vedantic or the Madhyamika view of the 
world also makes a person niskriya, for it teaches that the world 
in its diversity does not exist; hence all actions, a person is sup- 
posed to perform, are purely imaginary. Though it is risky to 
identify Purana’s teachings with those of Vedanta or Madhya- 
mika or Sahkhya, there is no reason why his teachings should 
be condemned as leading to moral depravity as the Alajjhima 
Nikaya~ wants to establish. The suggestion of Dr. Barua based 
on the Dtgha that Purana’s teaching should be classified as adhi- 


1 Cf. Keith, Samkhya System (Heritage of India Series), p 33. 

2 Aia/ihima, I, p. ^04. 

3 Pre-Buddhisttc Indian Philosophy, p, 279; Dtgha. I, p, 28-29. 
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ccasam nppanikavada is more appropriate, i.e., things happen 
fortuitously without any cause or condition,' and have nothing 
to do with ‘soul’. 


(t/) Al/tkkhali GosaLi 

This teacher of the Ajivikas, it is said, was originally a 
follower of Parsvanatha, the first Jama Tirthankara, but later on 
he gave up his old faith on account of his conviction that lising 
beings have only rcanimation and not death. 

Makkhah Gosala upheld the doctrine of fatalism (niyati- 
sangatt-bhdva) viz. a being’s sufferings or happiness does nor 
depend upon any cause or condition. A being is helpless, 
he can neither help himself nor others, and he cannot 
attain perfection iyimutti) by c.xertion. He must transmigrate 
from one existence to another, and it is only after repeated 
existences that he will attain emancipation {suddht). The 
consecutive existences of a being including the pcriotls and 
types of existences are unalterably fixed {myatd). The several 
existences of a being m.iy be compared to a ball of yarn 
unwinding itself, the ultimate end of the yarn being the snddbi 
or vimutti re., end of existence of a being. In every existence a 
being is endowed with certain characteristics (sangati-bhdva), 
peculiar to the particular form of existence without any reference 
to his past deeds just as “fire is hot, ice cold.’’" In the Majjhima 
Nikdya this doctrine is described as ahetuka and akiriyaditthi, ' 
while in the Anguttara (I, p. 287) it is said to be a doctrine 
which denies kamma (deed), kiriya (action) and viriya (energy). 


I Sec Infra, ch, V. 2 Barua, op. cit , p. 312. 

3 Alajjhima, I, p. 409; cf. II, p. 121. 
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Dr. Barua says that according to Gosala, there are infinite 
gradations of existence, and each type of existence is eternal. ‘ 
The Pall expression for the different types of existence is 
chalabhijatiyo, which means six types of human beings, the 
tt'pes being distinguished according to the qualities (^gunas).' 

These fatalists, in the opinion of the Buddhists, have no 
hope of deliverance. Like the followers of other teachers, ' they 
are liable to evil deeds. They belong to ahnihmacariyavdsas 
(those who lead impure lives) and arc fond of eulogising them- 
sehes and disparaging others. ‘ 

(yit) A]ita Kesdkambtih 

Ajita was an out and out materialist. He held that a being 
IS composed of the four nidhabhiltas (elements), viz., earth, 
water, air and hre, and akclsd (space), and that after death the 
jdivsical hodv dismtcgiMtes ,ind merges in the four elements, 
while the indriyai (organs of sense) pass into space (ahdsa ). ' 


1 Bani.i, op cit , p 306. 

2 (i) Kanh.'ibliij.iti ■ — Binl-c.iteliers, hunters, hshermen, etc. 

(ill Nil.lblii,."iu ■ — Recluses who take to rigorous ascetic prac- 
ticC' ineiuihng the Sakvaputtiva Sanianas. 

(iiij Lohit.ibhij.1iti: — NiganBias who w'c.ir one piece of cloth. 

(iv) Halukl.ibhii.iti : — Lav-devotees of Acelakas including 

.Ajivikas.ivakas. 

(v) Stikk.ihhij.itl . — Ajivika ascerics like Nanda, V'accha, 
Sankicca. In the Ahijjhima (I, p. 238) these ascetics are said to he 
engaged in ka\iil?h 7 ivdthi and not nttabhrwiina. 

(vi) Parania'ukkabhij.iti : Ajivika s.aints. 

See Siimiingcildi'il 7 isiiu, I, p. 162; Aiigiiltura, III, p. 121. 

3 Alajibima, I, p. 401-2; see also I, p. 483. 

4 Ibid, I, p. 524. 5 Ibtd., I, p. 515. 
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There is no rebirth or transmigration, and hence performance of 
sacrifices and practice of austerities are of no avail, and there are 
no such acts as good or bad. Dr. Barua points out that Ajita’s 
doctrine is similar to that of Payasi^ who held that the soul is 
not an entity distinct from the body.^ 

In the Majjhima Nikaya (I, p. 402), Ajita’s teaching is 
criticised as leading to improper acts, speech and thoughts, and 
to indulgences in worldly pleasures. Dr. Barua disagrees 
with the opinion expressed above and in its stead s.iys that 
Ajita’s teaching has a moral leaning inasmuch .as it believed 
in life rather than in death, and it advocated proper service to- 
wards men when they are alive rather than honouring them 
after death. ^ Dr. Barua, in fact, is trying here to justify the 
materialistic point of view. 

Ajita’s materialistic te.iching w.as not unknown in India. 
It had been coming down as the Lokayata or Barhaspatya 
School of philosophy,^ which later on became popular as the 
doctrine of Carvaka. In the Ntkayas it is classified as Vccheda- 
vada or the doctrine of annihilation after death or Tam jtva tarn 
sariravdda or the doctrine of identity of the soul and bodv.^ 

1 D'lgha, II, no. 2j : Pay.a.sisuttanta. 

2 Barua, op. cit., p. 295. 3 Ibid. 

4 Cf. Sarvasiddhantasahgraha , p. 5-6. 

g rlrq Ifrl'qg^snT I 

?r«iairqfi?ir qighnS^ ^iiq^fl 11 

...t¥ fqsiwm: 11 

qft =111^: »q»if5f»fi ii^ 1 

riqlfw^q^rerag;''? vq ngqifcr 11 

5 See Inpii, pp. 46, 47. 
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Qv) Pakudha Kaccayana 

This teacher held that a being is composed of seven ele- 
ments, viz., earth, water, air, fire, pleasure [sukha), pain 
(dukkha) and soul (jivd), and that these elements even when 
they compose a being do not interact upon one another. 
These seven elements eternally exist and they are uncreated, and 
unalterably fixed, and hence any action, good or had, is ineffec- 
tive, e.g., cutting of a man in two pieces means nothing more 
than passing a sword' through some elements. This teaching 
IS classified in the Buddhist texts as Akiriyavada as also Sassata- 
vddap It IS akiriya^ inasmuch as it teaches that any act, good or 
bad, IS not capable of bearing any fruit, and it is sassata as the 
elements remain in their original state unaffected by any com- 
position whatsoever. From the Buddhist stand-point, this teach- 
ing is as undesirable as the Ucchedavdda, for it also teaches 
moral irresponsibility' leading men to evil deeds. 

{y) Sanjaya Belatthiputta 

Sanjaya was an ainanavadin, i.e., an .agnostic or sceptic.^ 
He refuses to give a definite answer to questions dealing with 
ultimate problems, e.g., “Is there an after-life or not.?” “Is 
there any fruit of good or evil deeds.?” “Does the Tathagata 
exist or not after death.?” It is rather strange that Sanjaya’s atti- 
tude towards the ultimate problems is criticised by the Bud- 
dhists, for the Buddhists themselves admit these problems as 
indeterminable (avyakatajP It may be that Sanjaya unlike the 
Buddhist thinkers carried his logic too far inasmuch as he refused 
to give a definite answer to questions relating even to moral 

I Sec Infra, ch. V, pp. 49 ff 2 B.iru.i, op. cit., p. 286. 

3 Ibid.. pp. 319, 328, q See Infra, ch. V, pp. 43 flf. 
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responsibility. In any case, be is criticised as an AmaravikkhcpikFi' 
but not as an Akinyavaclrn. The story' that Sanputta was die 
quondam disciple of Sanjaya is not unworthy of belief, for 
Sahjaya’s teaching is only a stepping stone to that of Buddha, 
who dissuaded men from wasting their time on the solution of 
ultimate problems before they had developed their intellectual 
faculties and convinced themselves of the process of origin and 
destruction of worldly things. 

{yij Nigantha Ndtaputta 

In the Pall texts, only the ethical aspect of Nigantha’s 
teaching has been dealt with. There is not a word about his 
Syadvada,' or .the Navatattva,' etc,, the only tlistmctisc feature 

1 See ln\ra, p. 47 & ch. VI. 

3 The Syadvada of the Jain.i,s is allied to the Vibhajjavada (as 
opposed to Ekatnsavada) of the Buddhists and the Vikkhepa attitude 
of Sanjaya. By this doctrine the J.iinas a.ssert that the answer to a 
problem may be correct from one standpoint but not from another; in 
other words, it cannot be absolutely correct. Biulillia al.so .idsocated 
this view as he pointed out that answers ought to be given by taking 
into consideration the motive of the inquirer and the answer should 
be directed to a particular aspect of the problem. 

3 The nine substances arc piva, afiva, psinya, papa, dirava, 
samvara, handha, ntrjara anti moksa. J i v a indicates the sou! — that 
which is conscious while a j i v a the non-soul — that which is uncons- 
cious. hva acts with the help of ajwa just as soul or mind func- 
tions with the help of body. The results of such actions [karman) 
through mind, speech and body may be cither good (puny a) or 
bad (pap a), which are also substances. These substances, which arc 
karmaic effects, normally flow (a s r a v a) into fiva. but again mind, 
speech and body may function in such a way that the flow of karmaic 
effect into /iva may be arrested (sarnvara). In the case of asrava, 
the fiva is invested (band h a) with karman and suffers on account of 
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pointed out m the Buddhist texts is that it is like Buddhism a 
Kmyavada as ojiposcd to Akirtyavada of the otlier teachers. 

7 he principal teaching of Mahavfra, as embodied in the 
Nikdyas, IS that perfection can be attained only by neutralising 
the effects of past k.irma anil avoiding the accumulation of either 
merit or dement. It advocates rigorous a.sceticism (japasyd) for 
counteracting the past harmn. By easy means, it teaches, the 
highest bliss cannot be attained; it is only by means of rigorous 
ascetic practices that it can be obtained.' In the Samafinaphdla- 
sHtta, the doctrine is described as Catuyamasamvara or the four 
restraints, vtz., (1) to be free from passion and desire; (11) to keep 
aloof from all kinds of traffic; (in) to get nd of all pangrahas 
(ideas of possession); and (iv) to remain absorbed in knowledge 
and meditation of self The Niganthas laid the utmost em- 
phasis on tlie doctrine of dhtmsd' (non-iiijuring of living beings). 
In the Mni]hinhi Nikdyn (I, 56), it is sliown that tlie Niganthas 
laid more emphasis on physical deeds {kdyaddnda) than on mental 
[rndnodtindd), .1 point of view which is just the opposite of the 
Buddhists. Though the Buddhists and the Niganthas differed 
widely in their philosophic viewpoints, there arc several agreements 
between the two systems in moral outlook and disciplinary rules. 


repeated c.xistcnce [iamsHraj. A Jama monk is enjoined to destroy 
(n 1 r ) a r a) the effects of karman by means of samvara and when the 
effects arc comjiletcly ile.stroycd he attains liberation (m o k s a) from 
idmsura (repeattd e.xistcnces). Sec Shah, fainism in North India, p. 39 h 

1 Ma])hima, I, p. 93. Na sukhena sukham adhigantabbam, duk- 
khena kho siikham adhigantabbam. Sukhena ca sukham adhiganta- 
bbam abhavissa raja Magadho Seniyo Bimbisaro sukham adhigaccheyya. 

2 B. C, Law, Mahavira, p. 14. 

3 Gradual Sayings, I, p, 1S6. 

6 



CHAPTER V 

OTHER NON-BUDDHISTIC DOCTRINES 

Besides the six teachers dealt with above there was a number 
of other teachers who offered, according to their own lights, 
solutions of the ultimate problems relating to the soul, the 
world and the sufnmum honum of the man’s life, basing them 
not so much on reasoning as on intuition or inner experiences 
acquired through meditation. The use of logic was not much 
in evidence, and if there was any, it was due to the endeavour 
of the disciples to establish on a firm basis the theories already 
propounded by their respective teachers. Along with the 
various expositions of the highest Truth, the prc-Buddhistic reli- 
gious and philosophical literatures contain a large body of cos- 
mological and metaphysical speculations together with analyses 
of the elements composing the living beings of this world as 
also of the various spheres of existences as conceived in their 
cosmology. The analyses also have as their basis the intuition 
or meditational experiences, or the traditional beliefs handed 
down from the hoar)' past. Though ostensibly Buddhism 
wanted to offer a rational solution of the ultimate problems, it 
did not quite succeed to keep itself free from the intuitional and 
traditional exposition of the metaphysical themes. It inherited 
a mass of beliefs relating, for instance, to the origin and form 
of the universe {tridhatu), classification of the worlds and beings 
iyinnanatthitis) and so forth. The gradual evolution of the 
World (vide A ggannasuttanta),' the existence of heavenly beings 
I D'tgha, II, no. 27. 
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(vide Alahusiimayitsttltiinta)' the six mystical powers (chdla- 
abljinna), the mahapurHsa-laksanas the eight causes of earth- 
quake, the seven treasures (vide e.g. Adahapdrimbbanasuttanta), ' 
the causes leading to the origin of castes arc a few among the 
various beliefs tliat were inherited by tlie early Buddhists. The 
Buddhist texts, on the other hand, rendered a service to the 
cause of Indian pliilosophy by laying bare the irrationality of 
many of the religious and philosophical views current in 
Northern India before and after the rise of Buddhism. It has 
been shown in some of the texts that the views were nothing 
blit inner experiences of persons who had made some progress 
on the path of spiritual advancement but were far beneath the 
stage at which the highest truth could be realised. In the Pah 
texts these views arc summarily dismissed away as untenable 
without a detailed logical examination of them.' 

1 Digha, II, no. 20. 2 Ibid., Ill, no. 30. 

3 Ibid , II, no. 16. 

q A notion Ii.is been made widely current by some of the modern 
scholars that the ostensible object of the Brahmajalasutta is to give 
a bird’s-eye view of the non-Buddhistic opinions. This notion is wholly 
wrong, for the Brahrnajalasutta has no presumption of that kind. (Cf. 
Samantapasadtka, pp. 60-61; Maijhima, I, p. qo: attavada and lokavdda; 
II, pp. 233-8; Visiiddhimagga, pp. 443, 587; Alahabodhi, 1933, pp. 166 
ff.; E. J. Thomas, Life of Buddha, p. 19). Tire doctrine of the si.x 
utthiyas, (see chap. IV) not to speak of the Upanisadtc thoughts, are 
beyond the purview of the Siitta. Its main object is to draw up a list 
of the possible theories about the world and the soul tliat might haunt 
the minds of the monks who, by meditating according to the Buddhist 
path of meditation, acquired certain powers but did not reach the 
highest state. The so-called sixty-two views are really a systematic 
exposition of the experiences of a Buddhist monk and have very little 
to do with the then existing non-Buddhistic opinions. There may be 
a few agreements between some of the sixty-two views and the philo- 
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The Avyakatas 

There are a few problems said to have been left unanswered 
(avyakdta) by Buddha, the reason assigned for doing so 
being either that they relate to topics or notions which have 

jophical tenets embodied in die Upanisads ami other Br.lhiiianic 
philosophical works, but that tlocs not go to establish that the Brahma- 
fdlasutta was composed with any reference to them, the cases of agree- 
ment being only accidental. The Sutta, however, has served two 
important purposes, viz., disabusing our minds of many deep-rooted 
current notions about the world, the soul ami tlieir ulumatc condition, 
and cautioning us against interpreting the doctrine of Buddha in the 
light of our preconceived notions. By way of illustration, I may point 
out that the notion of Atman as a permanent, immaculate entity twist- 
ing within our body unaffected by karma (actions) is likely to distort the 
true import of the And or Puggala of the Buddhist texts, and in die 
same way the notion of Nihilism {Ucchedavdda=NatthaUa) may in- 
fluence the interpretation of Anatta or Sunnatd doctrine of the 
Buddhists. A typical instance is given in the Maphtma Nikdya (I, 
pp. 136-137): A Sassatavadin hears Buddha’s teaching about the 
attainment of Nibbana by the destruction of passion, desire, wrong 
views etc. and concludes therefrom that Buddha is an Ucchcdavddtn. 
Childers writes in his article on Nibbdna {Pah Diclionary, p, 267) : 
“There is probably no doctrine more distinctive of Sdkyamnnis original 
teaching than that of the annihilation of being” (p. 274) ; Burnouf “is 
decidedly in favour of the opinion that the goal of Buddhism is 
annihilation.’’ 

The best purpose that has been served by the Sutta is that it shows 
us the way to distinguish Buddha’s doctrines from those that were not 
his. In the fifth century B.C. or a little later, it was almost impossible 
for any teacher to give out any fresh line of thought without the 
chance of its being confused with one or other of the current opinions, 
and this confusion could best be avoided by pointing out the pitfalls, 
in which the later interpreters were likely to fall. This has been done- 
in this Sutta to a certain extent. Then again, Buddha, like the other 
great teachers, h.ad at times recourse to enigmatical language, baffling 
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nothing to do witli the highest Truth, or that they divert our 
attention from the real goal of our life.' These problems are 
mentioned almost in the identical language throughout the 
Pitaka thus ; 

1. Sassato loko (the world is eternal) 

2. Asassato loko (the world is not eternal); 

the’ attempts of many an erudite commentator to find out the exact 
sense. The Buddliist texts abound in such enigmatic expressions. This 
Sutta, in marking out what Buddhism is not, serves, therefore, as an 
excellent guide for the comprehension of the sense of such expressions. 
Inspire of this Sutta, the terse saying did give rise to so many Buddhist 
schools of thought within a century or two after Buddha's death, not 
to speak of the divergent explanations offered by the present day 
scholars of Buddha’s conception of Soul and Nibbana. Though the 
Sutta contains many statements of doubtful value, an exposition of it as 
a whole may serve to remove many of our misconceptions. 

I The usual Engli.sh .synonym chosen for avyalata is ‘indeter- 
inincd.’ It is equated to auyakrta, which, literally, means ‘not-explained’ 
or ‘not-determined.’ AvyaLrta is a Buddhist-Sanskrit form derived from 
the word Avyakata. The Pali word avyakata may well be taken as 
corresponding in sense to Sanskrit avyakta, meaning ‘inexpressible’ or 
‘unanswerable’ because the question does not arise, and all answers are 
inadmissible. It, however, does not bear the philosophical sense of 
avyakta which is commonly in use in Vedanta and Saiikhya, but it is 
quite plausible to hold that Buddha meant by avyakata, inexplainable in 
worldly language, i.e., the nature of Nibbana is as unfit for answer as 
is the question of the existence of the sky-flower. See Eliot, Hinduism 
and Buddhism, I, p. 228. 

It is this avyakata attitude of BiKldha to the ultimate problems 
that has leil the present d.iy scholars to dub Buddha as agno.stic. Prof. 
Kieth goes further and remarks (in his Buddhist Philosophy, p. 45) that 
Butldha’s “agnosticism in these matters is not based on any reasoned 
conviction of the limits of knowledge; it rests on the two-fold ground 
that the Buddha has not himself a clear conclusion of the truth on these 
i,s.siies, etc.” 
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y Antavu loko (die wodd is finite); 

4. AnanUwd loko (die wodd is not finite); 

5. Tam fivam tarn sariram (the soul is identlc.il with the 
body) ; 

6 . Annarn fivarn afinam iaitram (the soul is different from 
the body); 

7. Hoti Tathagato param mararra (T.ithagat.i exists after 
death); 

8. Na hoti Tathagato param marana (Tathagata docs not 
exist after death); 

g. Hoti ca na ca hoti Tathagato param maratja (Tathagata 
both exists and not exists after death); 

to. N'eva hoti na na hoti Tathagato param marana 
(Tathagata does neither exist nor not exist after deatli).' 

Of the problems mentioned in the list, the first six arc 
exhaustively dealt with in the Brahmajala Sutta. Though the 
treatment is not quite philosophical, it gives us a clear idea of 
what the early Buddhists had in their minds as to the implica- 
tion of these problems. The heads of subjects as arranged in the 
Brahmajala Sutta are as follows : — 

1. Four kinds of Sassatavada; 

2. Four kinds of Ekaccasassatavada; 

3. Four kinds of Antanantika; 

4. Four kinds of Amaravikkhepika; 

5. Two kinds of Adhiccasamuppannika; 

6. Sixteen kinds of Sannivada; 

I See, c.g., Aggi-Vacchagotta-sutta in the Majjhima, 1 , pp. 157, 
426, 483-489, Avyakata-samyutta in Sarnyutta, IV, pp. 376 IT., also III, 
pp. 214 ff.; Pottliapada-sutta in Digha, I, p. 191; see also Madhyamika 
Vrtti, p. 446 (mentioning 14 problems), 536; and ch. XXII; 
Aliihavyutpatti, 206. 
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7. Elgin kiiuls (jf As.innivjcJa; 

8. Eight kinds of N’cvas.ihnmasjhhnada; 

Seven kinds of Ucchedavada; and 

10. Eivc kinds of Ditthadhammanibbanavada. 

The correspondences between the two lists may be indicated 
thus ; — 


Inilctcrmtn^hlc problems 

1. Sassato loko 

2. Asassato loko‘ 

3. Antava loko 

4. Anantava loko- 

5. Tam jivani tarn sarirani 

6. Annarn jivani aiiiiain sarirani 

7. Hot! Tatha£;ato paranimarana 

8. Na lioti Tatliagato 
paranimarana 

9. Hoti ca na lioti 
Tatliagato parammaranii 

10. Neva hoti na' na lioti 
Tatliagato paramniarana' 

Nil 


rrnhlcms tn the Brithm^fiob] Suttn 
( I . Sassatavada 
\ 2. Ekaccasassatas ada 

9. Uccliedavad.i 

^ 3. Ant.lnantika 

1 (i. Sahhivadii 

/ 7 Asarinivadfi 

r S N'cvasanniiiasaiihivada 


}■ 4. Amar.ivikkhepika 


t 5. Adhiccasamuppannika 
\ 10. Ditthadhammanibbanavada 


The above comparative table reveals the fact that the prob- 
lems, which are generally treated in the Pah text as indeter- 
minable and their exposition as not conducive to the spiritual 
welfare of persons, are explained in as much detail as 
possible in the Brahmajala Suita, and therefore the charge of 


1 The first and second are sometimes put as Sassato loko; Asassato 

2 The third and fourth arc usually put thus : Antava loko; 
loko; Sassatiisassato loko; N eva sassato nasassato loko. 

Anantava loko, Anatavanantava loko; N’eva antava nanantava loko. 

3 The items 7th to loth arc dealt with here in chapter VI. 
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agnosticism sometimes laid against the founder of the religion by 
the present day writers is unwarranted. The explanations, 
however, have been given more or less in the light of the inner 
experiences of the Buddhist monks as stated above and arc with- 
out any reference to the existing non-Buddhistic opinions, or 
any attempt to refute or reconcile them. 

Nagarjuna, in his Adadhyamaka-karikas , has shown .is 
logically as possible what the indeterminable problems signify 
and how they arc untenable. From the arguments put forsvard 
by him. it seems that he is true to the letter and spirit of the 
discourse as given in the P.ih texts, and chat he penetrates riglic 
into the innermost core of the problems and brings out what 
the Teacher had in his mind. 

All of these views have been described m the Buddhist 
texts, whether Hinay.imc or Mahay.amc, as wrong [micchiiditthi) 
and are attributed to people’s natural inclination of adhering to 
the heresy of individuality [sakkayadinhi), consisting in regard- 
ing the body or any particular element of it as soul.' 

Speaking about the object of the introduction of this in- 
determinable problems into the Buddhist texts, Buddhaghosa' 
almost echoed what the Mahayana teachers had said, namely, 
that they were necessary for the exposition of Suniiata, by 
which Buddhaghosa, of course, meant only Puggalastinfiata 
while the Mahayanists meant both Pudgalasunyata .and 
Dharmasdnyatd. 

1 See Samyiitta. IV, p. 286; also E. J. Thomas, Life of Buddha, 
p. 202. M.Vr., pp. 340, 361 ; Satkayadrstyupasamac sarvadrstyiipasa- 
mati; Samyutta, IV, p. 287: ima ditthiyo sakkayadiuhiya sati honti. 
See also Patts., I, pp. 149-150. 

2 Sum. Vil., I, p. 102. T.isma sabbannuta-nanassa mahanta- 

bh.ivada'sanattham desaniiya ca sunnata-pakiisana-bhavattham 
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In our exposition of the problems we shall follow the arrange- 
ment of the Brahmajdla Sutta adding, where available, the 
arguments of Nagarjuna and Candrakirti as presented in the 
Aldclhyamikavrtti. 


Sassatavada 

I. Four kinds of Sassatavada (Eternahsts), i.e. those who 
hold that the soul and the world exist eternally.’ 

The reason assigned by the Brahmajdla Sutta as the basis 
of this view is that some people on account of their spiritual 
advancement develop the power (abhiftha) of remembering their 
former births [pubbenivasdnussatij up to a certain number. 
They may be divided into three classes in accordance with the 
number of births that can be remembered by them. The fourth 
class refers to those persons who arrive at the conclusion that 
the world and the soul arc eternal by means of logic and reason- 
ing only. In short, the memories of the past and future exis- 
tences, according to the Sutta, make a person a Sassatavadin, for 
he thinks that the world has been rolling on from eternity and 
will be rolling on for ever and that he will be born again and 
again. “ Times out of number Buddha was confronted with the 
question whether he was a Sassatavadin or not, and every time 
he had to say that he was neither a Sassatavadin nor an Asassata- 
vadin because the question of Sassata or Asassata does not arise 
in reference to the highest truth.” It should, however, be re- 

1 Cf. Samyutta, IV, p. 40: atthatta. 

2 Digha, III, p. 109-110: Atitam kho aham addhanam janami, 
samvatu pi loko, anagatam ca kho aham addhanam janami satnvatrissati 
va ti. 

3 The Trvidr or Nibbana, according to Buddha, is uncaused and 
unconditioned (aheta-apfaccayaj and hence is non-relative, absolute, and 
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membered that Sassata in the Pali Nikayas does not bear the 
metaphysical sense in which it is used in the Upanisads while 
speaking of the great Atman. The Sassatavadins, according to 
the Nikayas,* are those who take attd or self as one of the five 
khandhas or something apart from them, and hold that it con- 
tinues for ever and without any change. It is stated in the 
Majjhima Nikdya^ that the self (atta), according to the Sassata- 
vadins, is the speaker, feeler, and enjoyer of the fruits of good 
and evil actions (kamma), is permanent (nicca), fixed (dhuva), 
eternal (sassata), unchangeable (aviparindmadhamma), and is 
steadfast like the so-called eternal objects, viz., the Sun, Moon, 
ocean, earth and mountain. The Buddhists, because of their 
ksanikavdda and the denial of a permanent entity, arc not pre- 
pared to adm.it that the identical being feels the consequences 
of his action, which as the Nidana-Sarnyutta asserts, would 
make them Sassatavadins.' 

Sassatavdda and Sdmkhya 

The only Brahmanic school of philosophy to which the 
Sassatavada bears resemblance is the Samkhya. According to 
this school, there are two distinct eternals, the Purnsa and the 
Prakrti, the former corresponding to Attd and the latter to Loka, 


IS only realisable within one’s ownscif (paccaltam vedttabbo viViiinhi). It 
cannot be described by any of the empirical terms, and hence the 
question of eternality or non-eternality docs not arise. 

1 Adaijhima, I, pp. 98; 182, IV, p. qoo. 

2 Ma-jjhima, I, p. 8; Papancasadani, I, p. 71. Sec Infra, eh. VIII. 

3 SarnyttUa, II, p. 20; So karoti so patisamvediyatiti kho Kassapa 
adito sato sayamkatam dukkhan ti iti vadam sassatam ctatn pared. 

Cf MVr, p. 334, sec infra. Also Franke, Digha (transl), p, 23 
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With this difference that, according to the Sassatavadins, the 
soul IS an active agent while the Purusa ( = eternal ^tta) of the 
Sahkhya is an inactive onlooker, the active agent being 
Ahankdra, the principle of individuation, which however, issues 
out of the Prakrit or matter in its primeval form. The eternal 
Lokd of the Sassatavadins is the evolved world in its variety. 

Four kinds of Ekaccasassatavdda 

II. Ekaccasassatavdda (Partial Eternalists), i.e., those who 
hold that one of the three classes of the higher gods exists eter- 
nally while the rest do not do so; or those who contend that the 
body or tiie organs of sense arc impermanent while the mind or 
consciousness (citta — mano = vinndna=aUd) is permanent. 

The three ckisscs of the higher gods referred to above are 
(A) A b h a s s a r a, (B) K h i d d a-p a d o s i k a, and (C) 
Man o-p a d o s i k .1.' 

(A) A b li a s s a r a. Accortling to the cosmogonic specu- 
lations of the Buddhists, as also of some of the Upanisadic 
teachers," there were in the beginning no beings and the first 
to appear were the Abhassara gods, c.ipable of taking shape at 
will,’ feeding themsebes only with joy {pitP), self-luminous (sayam- 
pabhd), moving about in the sky and getting all that they desired.* 

1 Digha, I, pp. 17 fF.; IIF, pp. 28 IT. Cf. Majihima, I, pp. 326 ff. 

2 Sum. Vil , I, p. no; pakatiya nibbatta-sattanam natthitaya 
siinfiani. Tatll. Up. (II. 7); asad va idam agra asit. Tato vai sad 
ajayata. Sec Brhad. Up. I, 1-2. Cf. the Egg-legend in Chd. Up. 19, 
1-3. See also RV, X, 129. To tlii.s conception, it seems the Chd. Up 
(VI, 2, i) refers in the following words; Taddhaika ahur asad evedam 
agra asid ekam evadvitiyam. Tasmad asatah saj jayata id. 

3 Sum Vd . I, p. no: jh.inaniattena nibbattatta manomaya. 

/J Digha, III, pp. 84-5. 
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After existing for aeons, there appeared a palace of Brahma 
(Jirahma-vimdna). One of the Abhassara gods came to he re- 
born in the Brahmavimana or the Brahma-world at the exhaus- 
tion of his merits or the span of his life.' But he felt very 
lonely and wished for companions. Like him other Abhassara 
gods also made their appearances in the Brahma-world.' The 
first Abhassara god, however, regarded himself as Brahma or 
Mahabrahma thinking that as it was by means of his reflection 
that other beings appeared in the Brahma-world, he must be 
their creator. The other, beings were also under the impression 
that the first Abhassara god, Maha-brahma, having been 
m existence before them, must have been their lord and originator 
(issaro kdttd nimmdtd).^ 

The text says further that in course of time, some of these 
beings happened to be reborn in the mortal world and through 
meditation and such other practices could visualize their former 
existences up to their birth in the Brahma world and gave out 
the view that Mahabrahma, who had been existing when they 
were first born, is the creator of all beings and is eternal {sassata), 
whereas the beings who were born after Mahabrahma were 
created by him and hence impermanent (asassata). 

1 Digha, I, p. 17, dyukkhaya va fafinakkhayd. Cf. Gita, ix, 21. 

Te tarn bhuktva svargalokarn visalam/ 
ksine punye martyalokam visanti// 

2 Brahmakayika bhunii, see Sum. Vtl., I, p. no. 

3 Mahabrahma is described in the Pah texts as ; abhibhu 
anabhibhuto ahnadatthu-dasb vasavatti issaro katta nimmata setdio 
sanjita vasi pita bhutabhavyanarn (the supreme, the unsurpassed, the 
all-seeing, the mighty, the lord, the creator, the maker, the chief 
the best, the ruler, anti the father of all present anti future 
beings). 
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This doctrine naturally reminds us of the Upanisadic specu- 
lations about the creation of the world by Brahma the Prajapati, 
the Primeval Being, who by reflection produced fire, which in Its 
turn produced water, which again produced earth (food or 
matter). Through these three elements the Primeval Being 
protluccd the whole universe. According to the Chandogya 
U pdnisad the created things and beings are mere appearances 
hence evanescent, while the real, i.c. the eternal things are the 
Primeval Being and the three above-mentioned elements.' 

(B) Khiddapadosika." This class of partial 
eternaliMs holds that the Nimmanarati, Parammmita-vasavatti and 
such other gods,' who arc not given to excessive pleasure and 
enjoyment (khidda), exist eternally, while others do not. The 
reason assigned is similar to the previous one, viz., that some of 
these nods were reborn in the mortal world, where through 
meditation and other practices they remembered their former 
births up to the Khiddapadosika-deva stage and not further. 
This led them to hold the belief as above. 

(C) M a n o p a d o s 1 k aP This class of partial eter- 
nalists believe that the Catummaharajika gods, ’ who do not bear 
ill-will towards one another, exist eternally, while those, who 
are not so, fall ftom that state and are impermanent. The reason 
assigned is similar to the previous one with this difference that 
in this case they remembered up to their existence as 
Catummaharajika gods. 

(D) The Takki Ekaccasassatikas: These, 

constituting the fourth class, were the logicians who arrive at the 

1 Sec Ranadc, Constructive Survey of Upanisadic Philosophy, 
pp. 85-87. 

2 Digha, I, p. ip; III, p. 31. 

4 Digha, I, p. 21; III, pp. 32-3. 


3 Sum. Vil, 1 , p. 1 14. 
5 Sum. Vil, I, p. 114. 
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conclusion that the soul {^ = citta - mano ~ vmnand) is perma- 
nent, unchangeable, steadfast, and so forth, while the body is 
not so. This naturally reminds us of the Maitfi Upanisad (II. 
3-^) where the soul is described as pure (suddha), tranquil (santa). 
eternal (sasvatd), great by itself (sve mahimnt), and making the 
body living {anenedam sartram cetanavat pratisthdpitam'j. A 
similar conception is found in the Kausitaki and other 
Upanisadsd 

Six of the eight forms of the so-called Sassatavadas and 
Ekaccasassdtavddas, if critically examined, will be found to be 
based on one of the six dbbinnas (higher powers) attained by the 
Arhats, VIZ., the Pubhenivdsandna (knowledge of former births). 
It is regarded as one of the various but not essential attainments 
of an Arhat. This power m.ay be obtained by a person by 
practising concentration of mind but without fully developing 
insight into the truth, which is an essential condition of Arhat- 
hood. These meditators, who have not yet attained the Arhat 
stage, but have acquired the power of recalling some of their 
former births, think that they have known what is to be known 
and give an interpretation of the truth, i.c. of the ultimate 
beginning and end of existence, according to their own 
experiences. 

The remaining two classes of speculators, the logicians, one 
holding the soul and the wotld to be eternal, and the other holding 
the soul to be etetnal but not the body, have been passed over 
in the Bhdhmajdla Sutta with the temarks that opinions are 
sometimes formed by the logicians who depend purely on reason- 
ing and not on meditation. 

I See Oldcnberg, Die Lehre der Upamiads, p. 295, R.inade, 
Constructive Survey of U pantsadic Philosophy, p. i 
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Nagarjuna assails the Sassatavadin 

As no attempt has been made in the Brahtnajdla Sutta to 
refute the above-mentioned views, it will be worth while to turn 
to Nagarjuna’s Adadhyamakdrikas, in the last chapter of 
which, he takes up for refutation the various doctrines, two of 
which arc the Sdsvata- and Asdsvata-vddas. 

Refuting Sdsvatavdda, Nagarjuna says' that if a person of 
the past could he shown to be the same as that of the present, 
then only ^asvatavada could stand, but this is not possible as it 
would give rise to tlie contingency of permanency {nityatvd) of 
a being as also to the possibility of a being, having a particular 
form of existence, to assume different bodies (lit. different forms 
of existence).' A permanent being should not be said to trans- 
migrate nor a human being who was formerly an animal but 
became a liuinan bcins through good karma should say that he 
was an animal, for, ^asvatavada .should insist that a man must 
remain a man, an animal an animal, and that is absurd.^ 


1 M. Vr., pp. 574-5. 

2 Ibid., Ekagatisthasydpi nanagatisamgrh'itatvaprasangat. That is. 
It would lead to the absurdity of an animal, for instance, (if it is nityd) 
to become a man or a god witliout passing through death. 

5 To comprehend the arguments of Nagarjuna, it should be re- 
membered that Nagarjuna uses the undermentioned synonyms of the 
Real and the Unreal in the absolute sense. 

The Real: Nitya^SAvata^Svahhava^Atma, meaning that which 
is permanent, remains eternally the same without ongin and destruction 
and never undergoes the slightest change, something like the so called 
eternal Himalaya mountains, the Sun, the Moon. 

The Unreal: Anitya = Asdsvatd=Nihsvahhava =Andtma, meaning 
that which is impermanent and undergoes change is really non-existing 
like the two Moons seen by a person with diseased eyes. 
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One may however question, “Well, how could ^aktamum 
say, ‘At that time I was the Cakravarti king hhlndhata , if 
5 akyamuni was not the same as Mandhata.” The object of 
such a statement, says Nagarjuna, is (1) to negative tlie notion 
of complete separateness {anyatvapratisedhakarnj and (11) to 
establish the non-idcntity (naikatva-pratipadakam) of the two 
existences of a transmigrating being. Admitting that 5 akya- 
muni was not totally different from M.andhat.T, what barm is 
there in holding that he was identical with M.uidhata. 
Nagarjuna’s reply is that, besides the objection of nityatva 
(permanency), it would land us in the absurd position that 
upaddna is responsible for the distinction between the two exis- 
tences and not dtmd. The absurdity is shown thus : Let us 
assume that dtmd and upaddna arc indistinguishable, and that 
dtmd of the previous existence is the same as the one in the 
present, from this it would follow that upaddna (having 
pancaskandhalaksana) of the previous existence is the same as 
that of the present. But this is absurd as no change in upddana 
in two existences is admissible. Then again, if dtmd and 
updddna be distinguished as the agent and its object, then also 
it is not proper to s.iy that object {updddna) has changed but not 
its agent [dtmd, i.e., holder, updddtf)} 

Nagarjuna then points out that dtmd is inseparable from 
upaddnas, because it cannot exist apart from the upaddnas. If it 
IS updddna which comes into existence and undergoes change on 
account of ignorance, karma, etc., and not dtmd, then one has 
to say that the existence of dtmd is without any cause [ahetuka- 
tvaprasangdt) and that is impossible according to N.agarjuna. 
Hence dtmd and updddna are not separable. 


For details see infra, Ch. VII. 
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Nagarjuna ihtii attacks the position of the Asasvatavadms} 
He says that if ‘men’ and the ‘men reborn as gods’ be regarded 
as different, like the Neem and Mango trees, then only the 
Asassatavadins can maintain that the soul of the man has been 
destroved and a different soul has come into existence; but to 
maintain such a distinction in characteristics as between the 
Neem and Mango trees goes against the theory' of the character- 
istic continuity {samtananHvrttt) of beings which is admitted to 
exist between ‘men’ and ‘the men reborn as gods’ and so the 
position of the Asasvatavadms becomes untenable. 

Nag.irjuna, explaining the position of the Sdhatasdivata- 
vadins (Pah. Ekaccasassatikas — PamA Eternalists), says that 
.according to this class of thinkers, a man when reborn as a god 
should partially give up his human attributes and take the divine 
in their place; so bv the destruction of one part of his being he 
IS aAisvntti, and by the retention of the other, he is sasvata. To 
hold that one part of a being is divine and the other human is 
not proper; hence the position of the ^.asvatasasvat.ivadins is 
untenable.^ 

After refuting the three positions mentioned above it be- 
comes easy for Nagarjuna to disprove the contention of the 
Naivasdsvatandsasvatavddins. He says that one m.ay use the 

1 Though it shoultl have been dc.alt with along with the doctrines 

of Ucchedauada (see we cannot help treating it here in order to 

bring out the force of Nagarjuna’s arguments. 

2 N.ag.irjuna, it seems, is evading the issue here. The contention 
of the SAvatdsavatavddins is that the soul is divine and immortal while 
the body is not so. N.lgarjun3 here is not distinguishing the soul from 
the body. He is refuting those only who hold that the soul is one of 
the constituents of the body, or is at least not distinguishable from the 
body. This, however, is never accepted by the Brahmanic SasvcituvMltns. 


8 
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expression na sa'svata or na asasvata only when he has shown that 
there was something sasvata which later on became asasvata 
But It has been already shown that the sasvata and asasvata 
nature of beings cannot be established; hence there can be no 
such being as naivasasvatanasa'svata.' 

He now rounds up this refutation by examining whether 
there is, in fact, any padartha (thing) going about m this begin- 
ningless wotld, the existence of which (thing) we have supposed 
on the basis of the continuous succession of birth and death 
without any beginning. If it could be proved that tlie sarns- 
karas,' or, the self is leaving one gati (lit. state of existence) 
to go to another, from this again, it is going elsewhere, then 
the samsdra (stream of existence) could be proved to be without 
a beginning. But this is not possible, because a thing which is 
permanent (nityd) or impermanent (anitya) cannot be said to 
be coming and going. That being .so, is it right to say that 
the stream of existences (samsdra) has a beginning only because of 
the remoteness and non-perception of the beginning of the 
chain of births and death {janmaparampardyd atidirghatvend- 
dyanupalambhdt)? Then again, when no entity can be shown 
as transmigrating (samsartur abhdvdt), how can the stream of 
existences (samsdra) be said to have a beginning or not.? So it 
IS quite wrong to hold that there is something (ka'seit paddrthah) 
which has been going about in this beginningless world and 
which can be perceived. There 'is, in fact, nothing eternal 
(sasvata) and so it is meaningless to think of anything as non 
eternal (asdsvata), or both, or neither of the two. ' 

1 M. Vr., p 585. 

2 Al. Vr , p. 586; ct. ibid , p. 529. 

3 l ur Nagiirjuna's position sec M. Vr , pj> 337, 391. 
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Antdnantika 

III. Four kinds of Antdnantika (limitiscs and unliniitists). 
The Ancanantika arc those who hold that 

(a) the world is limited in extent and circular in shape; 

(b) the world is unlimited in extent and is without any 

end; 

(c) the world is limited upwards and downwards but un- 
limited breadthwise; 

(d) the world is neither limited nor unlimited (in any 
direction whatsoever.)' 

The reasons assigned for these conclusions are as follows : 
Some meditators who take the finite and circular world as their 
object of meditation and do not extend it to all the world systems 
(Cakkavdlai),' arrive at the first conclusion. Those who take 
all the Cakkavajas as tlieir object of meditation, arrive at' the 
second,' wliile those who take the Cakkavajas limited upwards 
and downwards but unlimited breadthwise as their object of 
meditation, arrive at the third.' 

These three classes of speculators are, in fact, not concerned 
about the ultimate end of the world. They speak about the 

1 In the usual enumeration of ditthis. only the first and second 
arc mentioned. Sec e.g., Palis., I, p. 153. 

2 A Cakrav-ila has a Sun and a Moon as also a multitude of stars 
moving around the Mahamcru. 

3 Sec also Palis., I, p, 152-3. 

,3 As an appioach to this view we m.iy point to the theory of the 
origin of the world in the Atlayeyopanisad, where the heaven and the 
earth are conceived as “encompassed on the upper and nether sides by 
regions of water.' Ranadc, op. cit., p. 95 - hi the Buddhist cosmology 
a chiliocosm consisting of 1,000 or more worlds is encompassed by a 
gigantic wall. See McGovern, Alaniial of Buddhist Philosophy , p. 4^, 
Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 89. 
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finitcncss and infinitcness of the shape of the world or the 
universe. In popular Buddhism, the universe is believed to he 
composed of an infinite number of world systems, of which one 
thousand or one million or one thousand millions form 
a chiliocosm. The first three conclusions arc, accord- 
ing to the Suttd, nothing but the three kinds of experiences 
obtained gradually through meditation. The author of the Sutta 
wants to show that those who have one of these experiences but 
have not yet obtained the highest conception of Simnatu.' give 
out one’s own individual experience as the true conception of the 
universe. 

As regards those who reach the fourth conclusion, the text 
.says they arc logici.ins who depend on pure arguments. The 
Buddhist logicians aic evidently rcsjionsible for the fourth theory. 
Their characteristic method of cxjxisiiion of all metaphysical 
topics is by the fourfold process (catiiskotika).^ It is, as a rule, 
not applied to empirical things. By this fourfold process it is 
contended that the world is non-existent as the ^unyatavadins 
hold, or IS only a creation of the mind as the Vijhanavadins assert, 
and hence the question of the attributes of anta and ananta with 
reference to the world does not arise. 

Nagarjana’s Comment 

The e.xposition of the four Antanantadi views given above 
rcl.ites to cosmogony .ind ajspears to be a little laboured due, 
perhaps, to the expositor’s desire to bring them into a line with 
the previously mentioned Sassatddi views and to attribute three 

1 Cf Sum IW, p 123, Im.isniini pi BraJinia)."ilc hettli.'i dittlii- 
v.Tscii.a tks.ina iittliita, iip.]ri 'urin.it.'ip.ika,sanain agatani. 

2 Viz , hoti; iij holt, hoti ca na hoti cu, n'eva holi na na hoU. 
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of the four Views to ecstatic experiences. The exposition of 
these views elsewhere is of quite a different nature and sounds 
reasonable. Nagarjuna has taken up these problems in his 
Aladbyamiika-karikd and has shown how these are untenable. 
He first states their four positions thus; 

(aj rhose, who cannot foresee the future appearance of the 
self or the world {atmano lokasya vu), regard the world as limited 
{antavdn)-, 

(b) Those, who can foresee the future appearance of the 
self or the world, regard the world as unlimited [na antavdn)', 

(c) Those, who can foresee the future appearance of the 
self or the world partially and not fully, regard the world as 
both limited and unlimited; 

(d) Those, who cannot foresee the future appearance of the 
self or the world cither partially or fully, regard the world as 
neither hmiteil nor unlimited. 

Refuting the above four propositions, Nagarjuna says; 

(a) The existence of paraloka (after-life or after-world) is 
admitted by the Buddhists, hence those who admit it should not 
say that the self or the w’orld has an end because in that case 
there could not be an after-life or after-world. 

(b) Similarly if the existence of paraloka is admitted, one 
should not say that tlie self or the world has no end (ananta) 
because in that case also there cannot be a paraloka. 

(c) The third view that the world is both limited and 
unlimited is not tenable for the following reasons ; 

(i) Take for instance, the case of a man reborn as a god; 
if It be held that the skandhas of the man had been destroyed at 
his death (i.c. antavdn), then it cannot be said that they have 


I M. Vr., pp. 536, 573, 587-591. 
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given rise to a god. They would be like the cxtingui.slied lamp 
with oil but lacking a wick. As it is admitted that a being 
reappears after death, it should not be said that the self or the 
world IS limited. 

(a) Applying similar reason, it can be shown that the self 
or the world cannot be said to be unlimited. In the case when 
a man is reborn as a god, if it be said that the skandhas of the 
man had not been destroyed at his death, they could not have 
given rise to a god. The self or the world would be endless and 
indestructible (ananto 'vinasi) on account of not giving up its 
own form. It is only when the previous skandhas cease to exist, 
and that another set of skandhas comes into existence, as a 
result of the same, hence it is not jiropcr to say that the self or the 
world is unlimited (ananta) as the previous skandhas do not exist 
any further. 

In Buddhism, the repeated existences of a being is nothing 
but the continuous flow of skandhas (skandhasantana), the 
skandhas, however, are being destroyed every moment and 
have fresh existence like the flame of a lamp. In other words, 
the previous set of skandhas is destroyed every moment but at 
the same time it becomes a cause for the appearance of the 
next. It happens uninterruptedly and so it is said to be conti- 
nuous, though it is not strictly so. The flame of a lamp appears 
to be continuous and even identical, but, in fact, it is not so 
because the drop of oil which once fed the flame is exhausted and 
another drop of oil takes its place to feed the flame, which therefore 
cannot be the previous one. On account of this apparent unin- 
terruptedness, It IS believed to be continuous and even identical. 
Hence to a Buddhist philosopher, the self or the world cannot be 
both limited and unlimited, it is ever flowing like a stream 
undergoing change every moment (until it reaches Nirvana). 
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Nagarjuria then takes up for refutation the third view of 
both limitedness and unlimitcdness. He sa\s that the adherents 
of tins \Tcw nia\' say that one part of the man (i.c. body) is 
destroyed, hence antttv^n; while the other parr (i.e. soul) remains 
undestros'cd, hence tinnnt/ivrm. Nagarjuna in reply says that it 
IS absurd to hold that one part of a being is destroyed and the 
other IS not. He, however, as a Buddhist philosopher, is not 
prepared to admit the e.xistcnce of soul and bod)’ as two separate 
entities. He s.i)'s that, according to his opponents then, a man, 
if reborn as a god, should be partly human and partly divine, 
but this IS not possible, hence the opjionents cannot uphold the 
view of the self or the world being both limited and unlimited. 

He then proceeds to show that this partial identity and 
partial change cannot be attributed either to the soul 
{tipaclata) or to the elements of the bod)' [tipMtam) 
bec.uise it has been est.iblish'sl elsewhere' rh.it the soul has no 

e.\istence of its own ap.irc from the ihiindh,i>, hence to speak of 

a non-cxisting entity as partially the s.ime and partiall) different 
is absurd on the face of it. 

(d) When the third position is not tenable, i.e. when it 
cannot be said that the self or the world is both limited and 

unlimited, Nagarjuna s.iss that no argument need be adduced 

to refute the fourth \iew that the self or the world is neither 
limited nor unlimited. 


A mardvikkhepikn 

IV. Four kinds of Amardvikkhepikai (evasive disputants). 
There arc some thinkers who do not w'ant to draw a line of 
demarcation between good and evil actions; so when they are 


I See Ch Vli. 
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confronted with inquiries about good and evil, they do not give 
a categorical answer, for they believe that they may be wrong 
in their answer and be opjrosed by others and that will produce 
in their mind either conceit and ptide, or ill-will and hatred,* 
both of which will be a hindrance to their spiritual progress. 
If the opinion of an Amaravikkhepika be contradicted, he would 
bear ill-will or hatred and this fact proves that he was wrong 
and guilty of speaking a falsehood, and hence would cteatc a 
hindrance to his spiritual progress. Should he, however, 
obstinately adhere to his own view and not accept the view 
as corrected by his opponents, he would have ttpadana (cause 
for rebirth) and that would also be a hindrance to his further 
spiritual progress. 

The third and fourth classes of Amaravikkhepikas are those 
who are afraid of facing a well-trained logician with any positive 
opinion about good and evil, lest they be vanquished in the 
dispute and thus be led to bear an ill-will towards their 
opponents. This ill-will would cause hindrance to their spiritual 
progress.' 

These disputants have thus their own good reason for the 
line of action followed by them in view of the fact good 
{kusald) and evil (akusula) arc relative terms, and no 
hard and fast line can be drawn between them. To a 
Mahayanist or a Vedantist there is ultimately nothing as good 
or evil, and hence no positive statement can be made about 
them, the best course therefore would be cither to remain silent 
or evade a positive answer, and the latter course has been pre- 

I Sec Stun. V tl , 1 , p. 1 16. Chando— dubbalarago; rago = baIava- 
rago; doso — dubbal.vkodho; patigho — balava-kndho. 

z Sec B. M. Bariia, Pre Ihiddhtstic hidujii Philosophy , p ^29. 
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ferrcd by the Anwravikkhcpikas. Whatever may have been the 
justification for the disputants becoming Amaravikkhepikas, 
they were, in the eyes of the Buddhists, men of weak intellect 
and deluded, and supjiosed to have been generally incapable of 
being thorough buibnuiauini. Hence they were not regarded 
as capable of attaining the highest truth.' 

Sahjaya, one of the six heretical teachers, has been classed 
as an Amaravikkhepika.' The advocates of Nasya Nya)’a 
love to indulge in evasions of issues. It is not improbable that 
these Amaravikkhepikas were the fore-runners of the Naiyayikas 
who very often intlulgcd in slipperj' arguments (yitanda). 

A dhiccasamuppanntkn 

V. Two classes of Adhiccasamiippanmkns (Fortuitous 
Origimsts). There arc .some thinkers who hold that the soul 
and the world originate accuientally without any cause 
{adhicctUitm n p panmka).'' 

(a) The texts speak of one class of such thinkers thus: 
There are some meditators who take up Vdyo-kasina' for medi- 
tation and then reaching the fourth jhdna discover that mind 
IS the source of all troubles, and so they induce a state in which 
mind docs not function. Should they die while thus meditating, 
they are reborn as ‘Asahhasatta’ gods. Some of these again fall 
from that state b)' developing sanfid and arc reborn in the mortal 
world where some of*thcm practise meditation and develop the 

I Alajjhtr/ia, I, p. 521. 2 See chap. IV, p. 39-40. 

3 In the Siimyntla. II. p. 20 it is said that Kassapa once asked 
Buddha whether misery is uncaused and not due to one s own and 
others’ actions {asayamkdram apararnkdram adhiccasamupfitnnam 
dukkhan ti). See also Dlgba, III, p. 139; tiiite, ch.ip. IV, p. 35-6. 

4 Sec I /s. A 1 , p. 172, Hardy s Manual of Buddhism, p. 10. 


9 
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power of remembering former births. Their memory does not 
go beyond the Sannuppada st.itc, i.c., the time of their fall from 
their position as ‘Asafina-satta’ gods, and so they declare that 
the soul and the world originate fortuitously. 

(b) The second class of Adhiccasamuppannikas' comprises 
those who arrive at the above-mentioned conclusion through 
reasoning. As a parallel to this doctrine, we may refer to the 
Lokayatikas or Barhaspaty.as who hold that the happiness and 
misery of persons arc brought about by the laws of nature, 
and that there is no other cause. It was by an accidental com- 
bination of elements that the living beings such as a peacock 
of variegated colours or a human being is born. The concep- 
tions of heaven and hell, merit and dement, and so forth, 
according to them, arc creations of designing minds. The doc- 
trine of Ajita Kesakambalin is similar to what has been stated 
above. According to him, there is no preceding cause or condi- 
tion for the affliction or purification of a person and hence there 
IS no need for exertion. It is a mistake to think, he says, that 
one can change the course of his life by the observance of precepts 
or performance of rituals or practice of asceticism.* 


I Dijrhii, I, p. 53-54; Sarnyuttj, III, p. 21 1. Cf. ante, ch. IV, 
P- 37-38- 

* NC 5 TE ; In tile Dijrha Nikaya (I, p. 30) the five classes of thinkers 
including the Anuinantikas dealt with before arc called Piihbanta- 
kappikas (i.c. those who speculate about the beginning of the universe) 
In the Madhyamika-vrtti (pp. 5^6, 572), however, die Srisvatavvidins .ire 
only called Purviintikas, while the Antanantikas are called Aparantika.s 
(i.e. tho e who speculate about the future of the universe) (See also 
Majjhima, II, pp. 228 If.; Pntis., I, p. 155). Buddhaghosa remarks in a 
gener.d way that sonic of those who have tleveloped the power of 
rcnienibering former births {piibbcnivasannssati) become I’ubbantaka- 
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U ddhamaghatamka 

VI. Si.xteen kinds of Uddhamdghatanika-sanniuadtns^ (those 
who believe in the existence of a conscious soul after death). ^ 
The sixteen conceptions are as follows : — 

(a) Soul IS material (mpt)’ and remains healthy and con- 
scious after death (aroga param marnnli sanrii). This view, says 
Buddhaghosa, is due to the meditator developing the notion that 
the soul is identical with the object of his meditation. He fur- 
ther says that such beliefs are held by the Ajlvikas. From the 
information collected by Dr. Barua, it is apparent that the 
Ajivikas conceived of .soul as an entity absolutely pure in its 
nature, but there is nothing to show that the .soul, according to 
the Ajlvikas, is material. 

ppikas, wliilo sonic who have dcwlopci! higher \Tion (ihbhacakkhn) 
hecunie Apatani.ikajipikas I’lLiniii, I, p. 119)- 

1 The Apar.uit.ik.ippikas, .uxoaliiig to tlie Dtt^ha number 

forty-four from the Udclhani.'igh.atanikas to the Dinha-tlhanima- 
nibbanavadins. 

2 Dighiij I, p. 31; ALiijhima, II, p. 229. 

3 Rupi atta. 'Rupa’ is usually translatetl as ‘form On the 
basi.s of the connotation of ‘rupa’ in namarupa, I think it should be 
translated by the word ‘matter.’ In the Buddhist cosmological specula- 
tions, ‘rupadhatu’ means not ‘the world of forms,’ but the ‘material 
world.’ Likewise ‘Arupadhatu’ means not the ‘world of the formless’ 
but the ‘non-material world.’ 

In the Al. Vr., it is clearly stated that ‘nama’ is a collective name 
of the four arupinah skandha (i.e immaterial skandhas) while riipa is 
that which takes form and offers obstruction [rnpyata iti rupam 
badhyata ityarthfilf). The Tibetan rendering of ntpyate is gshig 
tu. run = because it is stisccptible of examination and that of 
biidhyate is gnod. par. bya. bar. nun — it is susceptible of being struck 
(sec M. Vr., p. 533 fn ). Cf. Another conception of soul similar to this 
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(b) Soul is non-maceri.tl (artlpi) but remains hcaltliy and 
conscious after death. Buddb.ighosa thinks th.it tins view is 
due to the meditator reaching the Arupasam.'ipatti st.igc and con- 
fusing the tumitta (object of meditation) of Arupasamapatti with 
atta (soul). He attributes to Mahavir.i .1 doctrine similar to this. 
Btiddhaghosa seems to be correct in his suggestion, for the Jain.is 
also describe their soul (]‘va) as non-matcnal (arUpa) and formless 
{amurta)} 

The next six views arc more or less stcrcotvped combin.i- 
tions of rfipl and arapl, antn and dnanla. These are as follows : — 
The soul after death is 

(c) both material ('«p/) -ind non-m.ireri.il [artipl) 

(d) neither rftpt nor arfipi 

(e) finite (anta) 

in the Mahaniclana Sutta (Digha, II, p. 64): Rfipi me paritto atta ti 
and Rfipi me anaiito atta ti. 

It may be observed that if Riipi means ‘lorm” it cannot be ananta 
(infinite) hence utpi shouki mean 'material ’ 

I See Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, p. 309 See also Guerinot, 
La Religion Djaina (Paris, 1826), ch. \'I . L’iirne le djiva, cst It pnncipe 
dc la vie, la force vitale. Elle possede tine serie ilc qiialites ; clle cst 

immaterielle, amoiirta, sans forme, aroupa ” 

The only point to which I want to thaw attention is that the word 
‘aioupa (arupa) should have been rendered into French by the word 
‘immaterielle’ and ‘amourta’ {amnrta) by ‘sans forme.' Mr. Jaim also in 
his Outlines of Jainism (Cambridge, 1916), p. 83, translates amhrta by 
the word 'immaterial. In the Di aeyasamgi aha (edited by Sarat Chandra 
Ghosal, 1917, The Sacred Books of the Jainas Scries), pp. 4, 5, 22, 
amiirta is translated by the word ‘formless.’ 

Mons. Guerinot, however, docs not mention the source from which 
he tracctl the word ‘arupa.’ From the Dravya-samgraha (p. 22) it is 
apparent that soul, .iccording to the jaina.s, in its pure state, is invisible 
and it takes matter (pudgala) when it is afflicted by passions. 
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(f) infinite (ananta) 

(g) both antauan and anantavan 

(h) neither antavan nor anantavan 
The soul after dcatli is conscious of 

(1) only one object (ekatta)' 

(j) many objects (nunatta)' 

(k) limited space or object {pantta)' 

(l) unlimited space or object {appamiina ). ' 

These four views arc attributed by Buddhaghosa to the 
various experiences acquired by ecstatic meditation. He 
says that the first (1) view is held by those who have attained the 
fourth samapatti, while the second (j) by those who have not 
attained any one of the samapattis. The thud (k) and fourth ( 1 ) 
arc held by those meditators who have for meditation an object 
or space or \innana, limited (^pantta) or unlimited (appamana). 
The soul after death has 

(m) tinmixcd happiness [ckanta-nikln), c.g., when a 
being IS in the third or fourth ]htinahhitmi; 

(n) unmixcd misery {ckanta-dnkkhl), c.g., when a being 
IS in hell; 

1 ijimil.ir to the Bi.ihmak.’ivik.l ami Siibhakinn.'i gutls = 2nd ami 
4th Vinnanatdiitis [D'lgha, II, p. 69). 

2 Similar to Abha.ssara go<ls=ji(l Vinn.'inatthiti [Digha, II, 
p. 69). 

J Cf. Majjfjima, II, p. ij. Sabb.iso lupaMurianani samatikkanio, 
patighasannanam atth.ingamu, nanattasaiinanam anianasikaro ananto 
akaso ti akasanancayatanam upasampajja viharati ayarn catuttho 
vimokkho. 

4 Cf. Ma/jhima, II, p. 229: Erani va pan' ekesam iip.ltivattatani 
vinnanakasinam ckc abhivadauti appamanani anenjam; for further eluci- 
dation see Alajjhtma, II, p. i j. 
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(o) mixture of happiness and misery, c.g., when a 
human being is in the mortal world; 

(p) neither happiness nor misery, c.g., when a being is 
m the Vehapphala heaven. 

Buddhaghosa attributes these four views to those who form 
their conception of soul on the basis of the four different kinds of 
future existences as indicated above. 

Uddhdmaghiitanikii-aidhhivdda 

VII. Eisrht kinds of Uddbdmd'jhatanihd-dSdnnivddms 
(upholders of the existence of unconscious .soul after death). 

Among those who arc of opinion that the soul remains 
unconscious but healthy after death, the following eight concep- 
tions of the soul arc current: 

The soul is 

(a) material (riipi) 

(b) non-matenal (driipt) 

(c-h) both nipt and drupi and so forth .is stateil .ibove in 
connection with the conscious .soul (c-h)' 

U ddhdmiiqhtUdntkd-n evd-sdiinindsahnivachns 

o 

VIII. Eight kinds of Uddhdmaghutdnikd-neudsannina- 
sannivddins (supporters of the view that the soul after death is 
neither conscious nor unconscious'). 

Amonti those who .adhere to the view that the soul after 

O 

death remains healthy, but is neither conscious nor unconscious, 
the following eight opinions exist: 

The soul is (a) material {riipi), (b-h) non-material {dritpi) 
and so forth, as shown tinder the previous head 
‘unconscious soul after death.’ 

I See above, p. 68. 
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The opinions placed under the headings ‘Adhiccasamup- 
pannikas’ and ‘Uddhamaghatanikas’, are formed, says Buddha- 
ghosa, according to the object {kasina) of meditation selected by 
a meditator. He says that the meditators sometimes become so 
much engrossed with the object of their meditation that they 
lose their power of judgment. They are carried away by their 
ecstatic experiences and give out their individual experiences as 
the Truth. In the exposition of the thirty-four views given above, 
he pointed out, as far as possible, how far a kasina could be 
responsible for a particular view.' There are some views, 
however, based on the Buddhist notion of heavens and hells, e.g. 
dttii hoti ckantasukhl, ckantadukkhl, sukht-dukkhl, and so forth. 

U cchedavada 

IX. Seven kinds of UcchedaMda {Natth^ittnvadins'^ = 
Annihil.itionists). The following arc the seven different con- 
ceptions of soul held by the Annihilationists in a gradual ascend- 
ing order hut the soul, in evgty case, is believed to become 
extinct after death : 

(a) The soul has form (rtipava) and is made of the four 

elements, and is like the body born of father and 

mother. In short, its composition is similar to that 
of the human being. 

(h) The .soul is heavenly" and has form. It remains in 

1 An instance is given in the Majjhima Nikjyj (I, p. 21) as to 

how a meditator is sometimes bewildered by the object of his medita- 
tion. Sec Fapancasttdani, p. 121-2 commenting on the passage ‘Eke 
samanabr.ihmana rattim eva samanani diva ti sanjanati, etc.’ 

2 Sarny Htta, IV, p. /Joi. 

3 Sum. Vti, I, p. 120; Dibbo to dcvalokc sambhuto (by heavenly 
we mean that it is produced in one of the spheres of Kamavacara gods). 
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the Kaniavac.ir.t sphere aiul is noiinslied by material 
food. 

(c) The soul IS heavenly, has form and is of the same 
substance as mind [manomnyii). It possesses all the 
parts of the physical hotly, major and minor, as also 
the organs of sense {indnyas).' 

(d) The soul IS of the same substance as beings of the 
akdsanahcayatana" i.e. like these beings, it has 
neither rufasaiina (perception of material objects^ nor 
patighasanna (perception of obstructing objects) and 
IS indifferent to the distinctions made between one 
thing and another identifying itself with infinite 
space (anantakasa). 

(e) The soul is of the same nature as beings of the 
vinnananahcuytitarui.'' Like these beings it can 
remain beyond the sphere of the Akasiinahcayatanu- 
paga gods and identifies itself with ‘infinite conscious- 
ness’ {a)Mntam viniidnam). 

(f) The soul IS like the beings of the akincannayatana . ' 
Like these beings, it can stay outside the sphere of 
the Vihh.inanahcayatanup.aga gods. 

(g) The soul IS similar to the beings of the nevasafina- 
nasannayntdna. ’ and hence superior to the Akih- 
cahhavatanup.ig.a gods. This state of the soul is con- 
sidered as the best (^punltii) and the most trancpiil 
(santa). It also becomes extinct after death. 

1 Sum ViL, I, p. 120. It is similar to the Rup.ivacara gods. 

2 i.c. siniiiar to the 4th class of Arupavacara gods. 

j i.c similar to the jrd class of Arupavacara gods. 

4 i.c. similar to the 2nd class of Arupavacara gods. 

5 i.c. similar to the ist class of Arupavac.ira gorls. 
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The seven conceptions of the soul are apparently based on 
the Buddhistic classification of beings as shown below, namely, 
two classes of the Kamavacaras, one class of the Rupavacaras and 
four classes of Arupavacaras. ' The underlying idea of these 
conceptions is that the soul is made of elements that con- 
stitute one or other of the above-mentioned categories of beings. 
In short, these theories amount almost to the identification of 
the soul with the body (t/tr/i fiuam iam sartram), a theory not 
accepted by any of tlic Buddhist philosophers." 

If we critically examine the views under the head ‘Uccheda- 
vada’, we find nothing but the Buddhist conception of the seven 
clas.ses of beings (vinmnauhitis). First, the soul is iden- 
tified with the body, and then it is shown that as the 
body of beings m.iy be of .seven different varieties, so also is the 
.soul. The soul m.iy also be interpreted as something separate 
from the hotly but of the same nature as the body. 

I The subdivisions of tlic K.imavacara beings are as follows : — 

(a) Beings of Niraya, Tiracclianayoni, Pctaloka, Asurabhavana and 
Manussaloka. 

(b) The gods of Catummahar.ajikadcvalDka, Tavatirnsabhavana, 
Ninim.inaratidevaloka and Paranimmitavasavattidevaloka. 

Those of the Rupavacara gods are: Brahmaparisajjadevas, Brahma- 
purohitadcvas etc. up to Akanitthadevas. 

Those of the Arupavacara gods are; (a) Akasanaheayatana, (b) 
Vihnananaheayatana, (c) Akihcanhayatana and (d) Nevasannanasanha- 
yatana. 

For further details sec McGovern, Manual of Buddhist Philosophy, 
pp. 49-50, 60-70; Ahhidharmakcia, ch. Ill, cf, also ‘Satta Vihnanatthi- 
tiyo’ in Digha, II, p. 68-69. 

For Nagarjuna’s refutation of the Asasvatavada ( = Ucchedavada), 
see ante, p. 57. 

2 See Digha, I, p. 157. 

10 
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Ditthadhammanibbdnavada 

X. Five classes of Dittha-dhammanibbunavadins (theoriscrs 
about the attainment of Nibbana in this life). 

The five classes ate as follows ; — 

Those who believe that the soul attains Nibbana (petfection) 

(a) when it fully enjoys the pleasures of the five senses, 
VIZ., riipa, rasa, sabda, gandha and sparsa; 

(b) when it, free from desires ijeama) and evil thoughts 
and actions (akusala-dhamma), enters into the first jhana in which 
state, there is reflection (vitakka) and judgment (vicdrd) and a 
feeling of joy derived through dissociation from the world; 

(c) when it, in the second jhana, becomes free from re- 
flection and judgment, internally .serene, and remains with 
thoughts concentrated and in the enjoyment of happiness derived 
through meditation; 

(d) when it, in the third jhana, becomes indifferent to 
happiness and unhappiness, remains conscious of all that is hap- 
pening, and IS pervaded by a sense of ease; and 

(e) when it, after dismissing both happiness and unhappi- 
ness, pleasure and pain, is in the fourth jhana, which is a pure 
state having only equanimity (jipekkhd) and memory (satiy 

These five views hardly need any comment. The first is 
that of the worldly man running after worldly pleasures and may 
well be compared to the materialistic school of philosqphy like 
the Lokayatikas or the Barhaspatyas according to whom the 
summum bonum of human life lies in the full enjoyment of 
the worldly pleasures attainable through wealth yielded by 
cattle-rearing, trade, agriculture etc.* The next four views refer 

I See Sarvasiddbdntasahgraha, edited and translated by Prem 
Sundar Bose, 1929, p. 7. 
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to the four jhanas, which are regarded as the lowest rungs in the 
ladder of spiritual advancement. 

Hence those who have reached one of them are far from 
Nibbana, but the people, as the Brahmajdla Siitta wants to show, 
are led away by their own beliefs and aver that the happy state 
reached in those stages must be the highest and constitutes 

t) t) 

Nibbana in the present life. These four views are also based like 
the previous ones, on ecstatic cxpetienccs, and arc given out by 
those only whose highest attainment has been one of the jhanas.^ 


I It is evident from the aliovc exposition of the Brahmajdla Sutta, 
that Its compiler h.is spoken more of the opinions of the imperfect 
Buddhist monks than those of the non-Buddhist drinkers existing at 
the time of the appearance of Buddhism. It enumerates the misconcep- 
tions and misinterpretations ciirrenr among the Buddhist monks after 
Buddhism had been in existence for some time. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE rATMAGMA 

In the previous chapter the six inclctcrmiiiablcs have hecii 
discussed. The remaining four relate to the question, 
what is Tathagata in other words, Nibbana.^ Tliroiighout the 
Buddhist literature, whether Hin.iyanic or Mahayanic, the 
problems arc thus presented : 

(i) Hoti Tathdgato param nutiana ti? (Does Tathagata 
(henceforth abbreviated .is T.) exist after death.?) 

(ii) Na hoti T. param marana tt? (Docs not T. e.xist 
after death.?) 

(ill) Hoti ca na ca hoti T. param marana tt? (Docs not 
T. exist and not exist after death.?) 

(iv) Neva hoti na na hoti T. param marana ti? (Docs T. 
neither exist nor not exist after death.?). 

Though in the Buddhist texts, the problems ha\c been 
treated as avyakata (incxplainablc) and not conducive to the 
spiritual welfare of the inquiries, we find that in the Sarnyutta 
Nikaya (iv. pp. 382!!.), the MadhyamtkavrtU and a few other 
Mahayana texts, there are attempts to offer an e.xplanation of the 
problems. These have been, in fact, utilized in the Mahayanic 
texts to establish their contention of Sunyata or Viihanamatrata. 

From the available expositions of these problems, it is 
apparent that the underlying reason for negating all the four 
propositions is that the inquirers, who seek a solution of the 
problems, labour under the misconception that the Tathagata is 
an individual, a composite of skandhas, and that the only differ- 
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ciicc between a man of die world and the Tathagata is that the 
former is composed of impure (sasravd) skandhas and the latter 
of pure {anasravd). In other words the inquirers want to as- 
certain whether Buddhism has anything to say about the exist- 
ence of the soul (atrniui) and its state when an individual attains 
mtiktt. The four problems hinge on the question whether the 
Tathagata is a petson, and whether his personality, which be- 
comes pure by constant spiritual culture through ages, continues 
to exist after death (which in this case is Nirvana). As Buddhism 
denies the existence of personality, the only course open to it is 
therefore to answer all questions relating to soul in the negative, 
as such questions do not arise. It is like putting the question 
whether the flower in the sky is red or blue. Any answer, 
positive or negative, would be misleading; hence the four propo- 
sitions stated above are treated in the Buddhist texts as avyakata. 
The real issue therefore is not the existence of Tathagata after 
death, but whether there is atta, and if so, docs the atta of 
Arhats or Buddhas remain eternally in Nirvana in any form, or 
become extinct. 

In the Sarnyutta Nikaya (iv. pp. 383-384), just after the 
discourse that atta should not be identified with one or more 
or all of the skandhas, it is shown that the Tathagata likewise 
should not be identified with one of the skandhas thus : 

(.a) whether rupa or vedana or saiina or sahkliar.! or 
vinnana is Tathagata.^ 

(b) whether T. is in rupa, vedana etc. 

(c) whether T. is something different from rupa or 
vedana etc. 

(d) whether rupa, vedana etc. all taken together arc T. 

(e) whether T. is devoid of rupa, vedana etc. (arupi, 
avedano, asanni, asarnkharo, avinnano). 
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The jnswcr to cjch of these questions evidently could be 
nothing but no h'etam. 

What the Samyutta Ntkaya has laid down by a few simple 
statements has been elaborated into a whole chapter' in the 
^ladhyamikavrtti. Nagarjuna (henceforth abbreviated as N.) 
commences (the chapter) with the statement that, if the existence 
of transmigrating beings (Jhhavasamtatt) in reality be proved 
then only the reality of the Tathagata, the perfect Buddha, the 
saviour of the world, can be established, but as the former, is not 
proved, the existence of the Tathagata cannot be established. 
It must be shown that the 

(a) Tathagata is the same as the skandhas; or 

(b) T. is different from the skandhas; or 

(c) T. is in the skandhas; or 

(d) the skandhas are in T.; or 

(e) T. IS possessed of skandhas {skandbavdn), but .as none of 
these are true, and so there is no T. in reality. 

Is T . the same as the skandhas? 

N. first takes up the proposition that the T. is something 
pure and indescribable and is identical with the skandhas. There 
are two sets of skandhas, one being the usual five viz., rtifa, 
vedana, samjna, samskara and vijnana and the other, the five 
dharmas which make one a Buddha viz., stla, samadhi, prajna, 
vimukti and vimuktiinanadarsana. As the latter set of skandhas 
is not found in all beings (avyapaka), he takes up the question 
of identity of the first set of skandhas, rupa, vedana etc. with 
the T., and points out the absurdities, to which this identity 
would lead. He argues thus ; 

I Ch. XXII; Tathdjyatapariksa. 
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(i) If fire be taken as identical with firewood, or Buddha 
with upadana ( = skandhas, i.e., elements which make an indivi- 
dual) then the doer, and the thing done, become one. 

(ii) If Buddha (i.e., the Atman of pure being) be identical 
with skandhas, then Buddha (or pure Atman) would be subject 
to otigination and destruction' 

Is. T . different from the skandhas? 

N. then assumes that T. is different from the skandhas, and 
points out the absurdities, to which this assumption would lead. 
He says : 

(i) If fire be different from firewood, fire could exist without 
the firewood. Again not being dependent on any other material. 
It does not require to be ignited. It would be self-existent, prov- 
ing thereby the futility of exettion (aramhha-vaiyartham). 
Analogously it may be said that Buddha and upadana being 
different, Buddha is devoid of upadana, so he is causeless and is 
self-existent from this it follows that no exertion is needed to 
become a Buddha. 

(ii) If Buddha be different from the skandhas, he would be 
devoid of the characteristics of the skandhas.' 

It follows then that skandhas cannot be different (yyatirikta) 
from the T. Now, when skandhas and T. are not different 
entities, the other propositions, viz., skandhas are in T., T. is in 
skandhas or T. is possessed of skandhas, fall to the ground, for 
these relations can exist only between two distinct entities. 

Thus, Nagarjuna by the line of reasoning reductio ad 
absurdum, establishes that the Tathagata can neither be proved 

1 Sec M. Vr., p. ^34 and infra, pp. 85, 89!. 

2 /hid., p. 434; for detailed treatment, sec infra, pp. 8 g(. 
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to be identical with the skandhas nor different from them, and 
hence there is no Tathagata — the Tathagata which is popularly 
supposed to be the ultimate perfect state of beings. At the same 
time Nagarjuna adds, there is no transmigrating being {bhava- 
sumtdti), who is supposed to become the Tathagata ultimately. 

Does T. exist relatively? 

N. then says that it m.ay be contended by some that thougli 
It has not been possible to establish the existence of T. dircctlf, 
It may be done, at least, indirectly (parabhavatah) by proving the 
existence of the upadaiias, and T. as their image. But this also 
IS shown untenable by N. by the application of reductio ad 
absiirdnm thus : 

Against the argument that the existence of T. can be proved 
at least as a reflection of pure skandhas similar to the image 
of an object on a mirror, Nagarjuna advances the following 
arguments ; 

(a) That which appears by depending on something else, 
e.g. the reflection on a mirror is anatma (substanccless) and 
whatever is anatma is unreal (nihsvabhdva). Hence, there is no 
ground for holding that the so-called T. exists in reality. 

(b) Again, if T. had been really existent, then only it 
would have been possible to establish the separate existence 
[parabhdva) of skandhas by showing their apartness (paratvam) 
from T. As it has been already proved T. is non-existent by 
Its own nature (svabhdvatah), the question of separate existence 
(^para-bhava) of skandhas cannot arise, so it is futile to argue 
that the existence of T. can be proved at least indirectly (para- 
bbdvatah) with refetence to the skandhas, with which paratva 
(apartness) and hence parahhdvatva (separate existence) of T. is 
out of the question. 
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An object must have either an existence of its own (svabhava) 
or at least, its existence can be established with reference to some 
other thing (parabhava) but T. has neither; hence, how can T. 
be said to be real. 

Does T. become apparent by means of skandhas? 

Now, It may be contended that T. is not to be spoken of 
as identical with, or different from, the skandhas; he is known 
only on account (upadaya) of the skandhas.’ Nagarjuna replies 
that the position also is not tenable, the reason being that it 
implies the existence of T. as prior to, and distinct from, 
skandhas; and that T. had the skandhas later on, just as we say, 
Devadatta exists and he later on acquires wealth. From all 
considerations, the conclusion that is arrived at is that T. can- 
not have an existence before he has taken up the skandhas, i.c., 
he cannot exist uncaused (anupddaya), for tliat would again give 
rise to the fallacy that things can originate without cause. That 
which does not exist at all,' how can it take up something 
else, ' in this case, the skandhas (npdddnas). 

From the above it follows that a thing, which is not taken 
up by something else, cannot be regarded as npaddna. N. says : 
now that it has been established that T. was non-existent before 
the acquisition of skandh.as, and that T., in fact, did not take 
up the skandhas, then, is it proper to regard a thing as a cause 
of some other thing even if the latter docs not receive the former 

I The object of the opponents of Nagarjuna is to say that T. 
exists for ever, but only when he takes up the aggregates [skandhas), 
he becomes apparent to us. 

z e.g. flower in the sky, son of a barren woman. 

3 Just as It is meaningless to say that the flower in the sky has 
reel petals. 
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(in some shape or other). Hence, the skandhas should not he 
regarded as the cause of T. A thing when not taken up by 
something else cannot be called tipaddna (cause) of the latter; 
m the absence of such cause (tipadana), there can be nothing as 
producer (iipadatr) out of that cause. As there is nothing 
without substantial cause (nirupaddna), there can be no 
Tathagata.' 

The T., when examined in the five-fold way (i.c identits’, 
difference etc.), has been shown as neither existing bv itself {iva- 
bhdvatah), nor with reference to the skandhas ( = upadanas), (i.c. 
parabhdvatah). Moreover the skandhas themselves are non-exist- 
ent, because they are dependently originated (pratltya-samut- 
pannatvdt).' Their existence also cannot be established indirectly 
{parabhdvatah), that is, by their relation to something else, c.g. 
the updddtr. The existence of updddna is not possible without 
an agent {updddtr). Even if the existence of the agent {updddtr) 
be assumed, how can the reality of a thing be established by 
showing its relation to the agent (or originator) when the thing 
Itself IS non-existent which N. has shown in the chapter on 
skandhapartksd. Nagarjuna thus concludes that there is neither 
updddna nor updddtr.' 

We need not follow Nagarjuna an)' further, for he passes 
next to the abstruse conception of ^unyata, which is beyond our 

I This may be cleared by the following simile ; Earth is normally 
the material cause of a jar. But unless a quantity of c.arth is taken up 
and converted into a jar, it cannot be called the cause of the jar. When 
earth remains unutilised, it is not the material cause of the jar; and the 
existence of the jar cannot be asserted. From this N.'s conclusion is 
that there is neither the material cause nor the jar. 

2 For detailed arguments see di Vr , ch. IV. 

3 M. Vr pp. qqo-i : 
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scope here. He is not satisfied with establishing his 
point that there is no Tathagata the person — a fact accepted by 
the Hlnayanists, he goes further and shows that there are no 
skandhas, the existence of which is admitted by the Hlnayanists. 

Both the Hlnayanists and the Mahayanists agree in holding 
that there i.s no persisting entity (^pudgald) in a being apart from 
the skandhas, and any question about the existence of the 
Tathagata after his passing away really raises the issue whether 
there is any persisting entity in a being, and whether that entity 
continues to exist after the being is thoroughly cleansed of his 
impurities and passes away for ever. To put it in another way, 
does the entity (pudgala) exist in Nirvana eternally, or not.? 
As both the Hlnayanists and the Mahayanists deny the existence 
of that entity — the personality of beings, both refuse to give any 
an.swcr to the question whether there is Tathagata (the person) 
after he has passed aw.iy, for a question like that cannot arise 
and hence any answer, if given, would be misleading,' and so 
It IS safer and better to leave it as avydkata or anirvacaniya. 


I It shoiikl be remembered th.nt Nagarjun.i denies die existence of 
Tathagata the person but not of Tathatii or Siinyata, for an exposition 
of which see my Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism, pp. 214-5. 

To the Hlnayanists, Thcravadins and Sarvastivadins, Nirvana exists 
but is devoid of any individuality. It is like the sea of one taste, one 
colour etc. and in which all rivers of different names, colours, tastes lose 
their individual characters. 



CHAPTER VII 

DOCTRINE OF ANATTA 


Most of the doctrines discussed in the previous two ch.iptcrs 
relate to the notions current among the imperfect Buddliists and 
the non-Buddhists about the nature of the soul and its existence. 
Buddhism wholly denies the existence of the soul which is per- 
manent, immaculate, unaffected by karma, and in this denial 
(i.e. fudgalanairatmya) there is no difference of opinion between 
the Hlnayanists and tlie Mahayanists. The Pah texts aver that 
the belief in the existence of the soul, or in other words, the 
heresy of individuality {sakkayaditlhi) is due to the misapprehen- 
sion' of one of the five khandhas as soul in the following four 
ways : 

I Patisambhidamagga (I, pp. 143-150) explains how this mis- 
apprehension happens. It says that a person, while meilitatins 
sometimes conceives of 

(i) the object of meditation (e.g. palhauikasma, dpoLasina, iiilaka- 
sina, pitakasina) as identical witli himicif i.c., the object of meditation is 
he and he is the object of meditation. It is like identifying [advayam') 
the flame (of a burning lamp) with its colour (yii acci so vanno, yo vanno 
sd acci li); 

(ii) the khandhas as belonging to the self {attd rdpena rdpavd) jii't 
as some say that a tree and its shadow arc two separate entities and 
that one belongs to the other {rukkho imdya chdydya chdyavd); 

(iii) the khandhas as existing in the self [attani rdparn passati) just 
as one would say that flower and smell arc separate and the smell is in 
the flower (ayara gandho imasmira pupphe etc.); 

(iv) the khandhas as the container of the self as a casket is of a 
Jewel. 
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(1) atta IS the same as rupa, or vedana, or sahha or 
sahkhara, or vihhana (riipam etc. attato samanupassati) 

(11) atta IS possessed of rupa cted (rupavantam etc. attanam 
samanupassati) 

(ill) in atta there is rupa etc. (attani rupam etc. samanu- 
passati) 

(iv) atta IS in rupa etc. [nlpasmnn etc. attanam sarnann- 
passatt)' 

It appears from the discourse in the i\lilindapahbaj' that 
among the five khandlias, vmniina was mote often identified with 
atta or pva than the rest, but no such distinction is noticeable 
in the Nikayas. As a consequence of the identification of atta 
with one of tlie components of a being, by the non-Buddhists, 
the. tc.\ts aver that it c.in be cla.ssified like the beings into three 
types’ thus: 

(1) attii ot beings of the lower worlds, \iz., from Avici to 
Parammmita is gro.ss ioLuika):' 

(2) dttii of beings of the worlds from P.ithamajhanabhumi 
to Akanitthabrahmaloka is manomayaj' i.c., material but very 
subtle like the mind, and 


1 nifa tu. =tlR' fi\e kli.iiulli.is, viz nipa. veil.iii.u '■•iniia, ‘■aiiUi.’ira 
ami vinn.ina. 

2 In tile A/ 1 ) , p. .rjja ami eficnluic u is shown that the 
mi.sapprehcn.sion happens in five w.ays, the fifth heing that the Attii 
IS something different from the skandhas; the first four being the same 
.vs stated above. 

3 Aliltndapahha, p. 86. 

4 Digha, I, p 195: see also the commentarv on Potthapadasiitta. 

5 Ol.inka = Rfipi c.itummahabhiitiko kabajinkarah.ua-bhakkho. 

6 Manomaya = Rripi manomayo sabbanga-paccangi ahinindriyo. 
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(3) atta of beings of the worlds from Akasan.incawitana- 
brahmaloka to Nevasannanasannayatana-brahmaloka is arTtpu' 
{non-materia[). 

According to the Buddhists, iittii docs not exist, it is only a 
word of common usage" and docs not correspond to any real entity, 
hence no question should arise as to its existence, not to speak 
of its identification with one of the khandhas. 

The Altlindapahha raises the question whether ^itta is some- 
thinij different from the khandhas and whether it is an active 
atrent living within the body and acting throuirh the organs of 
sense. This is refuted by Nagasena by the argument that as its 
activity ceases when the organs of sense cease to work, so it can- 
not be said to have a separate and independent existence of its 
own.^ 

The Pall texts refuse to admit the existence of anything in 
a being besides the five khandhas. Life (pva), according to 
them, is dependent on dyu (span of life), itsmd (heat) and 
vihhdna (vital principle) just as the sound of a conch-shell has no 
existence of its own, but is dependent on the blower, his exer- 
tion, and the wind blown into it.' 

In his works, Nagarjuna also takes up the same position as 
indicated in the Pali texts, and proceeds in his own way to show 
that dtman is not the same as one of the skandhas nor has it a 
separate and independent existence of its own apart from the 
skandhas. The stanzas on the point in the Madhyamakduatdm ' 
run thus : — 

1 Arupa = Arupi sanniiniayo. 

2 Dtgha, I, p. 202 ; lokasanianiia lokauirtittiyo lokavoliiir.ikika- 
patinattiyo; cf. M. Vr., p. 345: naniani.urakani cviitrn.lnairi. 

3 Miluidapjrlhd, pp. 35. 

4 ITigba. II. p 33S. 


5 See A/. Vr., p. 434. 
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I c*I I 

^flflTcftf 3T?ITR I 
WIM^: II 

I The soul IS not in the sk.intlhas, nor are the skandhas in 
the soul; had they (soul and skandhas) been separate, then one 
holding the other could have heeii imagined; but as there is no 
separateness between the soul and the skandhas, the statement 
that one holds the other is pure imagination (i.e. false).] 

^ JTTtJTT 

^rrcJTr f? 1 

sT?^P5TIc%S>j^af JTRJfJT: II 

I As the soul IS not made of rfipa (matter),' its cMstencc 
cannot he .klmitted, .ind for the same reason, it cannot be said 
that the soul possesses attrihutes of its own {i-dtti\irthopdyogd'). 
If the soul and rupa be regarded as separate, then the relation 
between the soul and rupa would be like the cowherd and his 
cows, and if they are regarded as not sepiarate {ahheda), 
the soul would be made of rupa, hence neither identity {tattvaY 
nor difference {anyatva) of the soul and the skandhas can be 
established.] 

All the controversies about atta whether in the Pah texts 
or in the works of Nagarjuna rest on the fact that the cons- 
tituents of a being, if analy.sed, cannot be shown j:o have 

1 Riipa here also is not form but matter. It is referring to the 
skandhas m general by a concrete instance. The translations given 
here arc in the light of their Tibetan renderings. See Aladhyamaka- 
vatcira (Tibetan ed ), p 2G3; M f r.. p. 435 

2 See M. Vr , p. 439: tattva=ekatva. 
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anything called soul, apart from the five skandhas, which in- 
clude, as they do, all the elements that compose a being. 

Two lines of argument 

The Buddhists therefore take to two lines of argument, 
VIZ., that the soul should either be identical with one or more 
or all of the skandhas, or be wholly different from the skandhas, 
the stock Pah expression for this is tarn fivarn tarn sariram or 
anfiarn jivani ahham sarlrarn. The Pah texts assert without 
giving sufficient reasons, that both the above propositions are 
wrong (^mtcchddnff)t), while Nagarjuna has recourse to his usual 
line of reasoning, viz., reductio ad ahsurdum to show that it 
IS absurd to suppose a relation of identity or difference between 
the soul and the skandhas. WT shall st.itc here conciselv 
Nagarjuna’s arguments; 

What is the Atman — the basis of the sense of I-ness 
(Ko'yam) dtmd ndmeti yo’hahkdravisayah)^ It should be cither 
the skandhas themselves (skandhasvabhava) or something apart 
from the skandhas (skandhavyatirikta). That is, the relation 
between the soul and the skandhas should be cither one of 
identity (ekatva) or difference {anyatva). Both these positions 
according to Nffgarjuna, are untenable on the ground ; 

jlf,atman be the same as the skandhas, it would he subject 
to origin and destruction, again if it be different from the 

I III the case of anyatva .again, the question of the relation of 
the cont.aincr .and the contained (adhiira iidheya) .arises, viz., whether 
Atm.an is in tlie .skaiulhas or tlic skandh.as arc in the Atman .See ante, 
p. 8.p also Miynt , |i >oS 
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skandhas ic would be without the characteristics appertaining to 
the skandhas (^pljun. pohi rntshan. ntd med. par lpgyi^d).Y 

Hence, it is not possible to establish any relation of identity 
or difference between the soul and the skandhas. 

(1) Identification of the Soul with the Skandhas how faulty? 

The following are some of the untenable positions that 
would arise by the identification of atman with the skandhas : — 

(a) atman, which had no existence before, comes into 
being, so it becomes an object constituted {krtaka) and hence 
impermanent, but atman is regarded by the opponents as un- 
constituted (akrtaka) and permanent: 

(b) atman requires a creator but a creator of atman, apart 
from the atma itself, is not known. If the atman be conceived 
as the creator of itself, then the contingency arises that the 
world has a beginning and that a being which did not exist 
before can appear, and so iitman becomes constituted {^krtaka);' 

(c) atman originates without any cause [sambhiito vdpya- 
hetukah). If it be said that atman had no existence before and 
there was no creator, and then if its present existence be admitted. 
It would be admitting origination of an object without cause, 
but this IS not permissible;* 

(d) atman has momentary origination and destruction like 
the skandhas or upadana-sk.andhas, but that is not acceptable;'* 

I M. Vr., p. jqo. 2 M. Vr., p. 581. 

3 M. Vr., p. 581. 

4 Further, at the moment just preceding Nirvana, the destruc- 
tion and origination of atma would take place according to die doctrine 
of momentary existence [ksantkavada). If the agent has been destroyed, 
who is it that enjoys the fruit? The contingency that arises is that 
one acts and another enjoys the fruits. 


12 
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(e) upddana (the material cause) and iipadatr (the agent) 
become one. Upadana requires an agent m order that it may 
be given a shape. If the agent be the same as upadana, then it 
would lead to the oneness {aikyani) of the .agent and the thing 
produced by the agent, e.g. between the feller of the tree and the 
tree, the potter and the pot, the fire and the firewood; but this 
IS not admissible;^ 

(f) atman is many like the skandhas; 

(g) there is no contradistinction {vaiptnityiim) between the 
characteristics of matter (dravy.i) and those of atman; 

(h) atman is extinct {itcchcdd) in nitv.ina. 

Thus, it follows that it is futile to establish between tlie 
atman and the skandhas a relation of identity {ekattva) or dilTercnce 
(anyatva), or to give atman the attributes of permanency 
(nityatva) or impennanency {anityatvd). To say that .Itm.in 
is permanent (nitya) or impermanent {anityd) woultl make one 
either a ^asvatavadin or an Ucched.ivddin, both of which views 
are condemned in the Buddhist texts in unequivocal terms. 
Therefore, atman should not be identified with the skandhas 
{ufaddna-skandhas). 

(ii) Distinguishing the Soul from the Skandhas how faulty? 

Having asserted that atman cannot be identified with the 
skandhas, Nag.i[rjuna takes up the counterproposition, viz., 
whether atman is different from the skandhas (skandha- 
vyatiriktah), and shows the absurdities to which this would .again 
lead : 

(a) If atman be different from the skandhas, then it must 
not have the characteristics of the dependently originating 


I M IV, p. 576. 
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skandhas, viz., origin, continuity and destruction (atpada-sthiti- 
bhanga-laksana). As these characteristics are absent in atnian, 
being different from the skandhas, and as it is said to be not 
dependentiv originated, therefore it must be admitted that it is 
non-existing like the sky-flower, for no definition can be offered 
of siicli acman. It can only be pointed out as the basis of the 
sense of I-ness. 

(b) A gam each of the five skandhas possesses some character- 
istics of their own, c.g. rupa possesses the characteristic of taking 
forms (^rfi p/ifici),' s'cdana and sanijiia that of ascertaining the 
cause of direct perception {aniibhavanimittodgrahana) and vijiiana 
of having detailed knowledge of objects. If atman be dis- 
tingiiislicd from the skandhas as vijhana is done from rupa, then 
It should have some characteristics of its own, c.g., it would be 
something like mind (citt,i) as distinguished from matter {riipa). 
It its spcci.il characteristics be denied, it is meaningless to s.iy 
th.it It has existence as something different from the skandhas. 

It m.iy be contended that the non-Buddhists attribute to 
atman some characteristics which arc different from those of the 
skandhas, viz., that atman is not an agent, but an enjoyer of 
fruits, attributeless and inactive; it is only when it takes some- 
thing of the world (prakrti) as support then only its distinc- 
tions arc known." 


Nagarjrina’s conclusion 

Nag.lrjuna is not prepared to accept the contention of tlie 
non-Buddhists that a perfectly pure atman exists without the 
skandhas, on the ground that any analysis of the constituents 
of a being does not furnish us with any proof about its inde- 

I p. 0; cf- iiippanalakkhanam rupam; rupa, the object 

•ind instiunicnt of nirupana. 2 Al. Vr., p. 34^. 
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pendent exiitcnce. It has, according to N., for its basis a mere 
notion, to which the non-Biiddhists have attributed existence and 
qualities. 

So he says that the characteristics, which the non-Buddliists, 
attribute to atman, are not based on the actual conception of 
the form of atman {na svariipata atmanamupalabhya). They do 
not understand the real basis of the notion of atman; it is a mere 
term. Though they cannot establish anything, yet, out of fc.ir, 
they recede from even the conventional truth and become en- 
tangled in pure conjectures, and being thus deluded, they conceive 
of an atman and attribute to it some characteristics. N.lgarjiin.i 
then quotes a few verses giving his own idea of the iitman. He 
says: Just as on account of a mirror, an image, which is not 
real, is seen, so also on account of the skandhas, the notion 
of I-ness, which is unreal, arises.’ As without a mirror, an 
im.ige is not seen, so without the conglomeration of elements 
(skandhas), the notion of I-ness docs not arise. ^ 

The topic of anatta forms the subject-matter of Buddha’s 
second discourse to his five comrades {Vin. I, pp. 13-14) and 
constitutes the keynote of Buddhism. In this discourse, when 
Buddha denied the existence of atta, i.e., of any permanent 
substance apart from the k hand has, he cannot be expected to 
solve the ‘indeterminable’ (avyakata) problems, as all of them 
hinge on nature and existence of attd. 

1 The simile is: I = Iiii.igc on a mirror; skandhas = mirit)r. 

2 AJ. t>., p. J45; 

1 sim riw* q *1 fuqti: 11 

I *1 ?i«ir 11 

These verses served to remove the avidya of Ananda and made 
him an Arhat. 
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APPEARANCE OF BUDDFIA 

F.ir .iw.iy from the dm and bustle of the chief cities of 
Rajagrha and ^ravasci, Kaiisambi and Ujjcni appeared in a rather 
secluded place on tlic borders of Nepal (Himavantapassc, Dtgha, 
I, cji) amidst t!ic hills at Kapilavastu' the lonely figure of 
biddh.lrtha Gautama, the onl\’ son of the chieftain of the ^akya 
clan — a clan too proud of their birth and zealous about their 
purity of descent." This gifted son of the $ak\’as in accordance 

I A place subject to tlie autliority of the' king of Kosala. Sec 
liitiiiici, IV, 1^15: MiihFivMtii, II, p. 

1 They are often eiitieised as nianying Uicir own sisters for main- 
taining the puiity of blood. See Jiitiika, V, 413; Dtghj I, p. 92; 
ALihauaitH, 1 , p. 351, Beal, Ror,hiulic Legend of Siikyn Buddha, p. 22. 
Mahavastk. I, p. 348, Beal, op eit , p 23. Malutvarnsa, II, 16-24 gives 
the following lineage : 

CT n 

Mahasarn mata 

Several successors of Okkakavamsa (cf. Digha, I, 92). 


Jayasena Devadahasakka of Devadaha 


Sih.xhanu ( = Kaccana) Wsodhara Ahjana (=\’asodhara) Kaccana 

I ! 

Suddhodano and his 4 brotliers f I | I 

(=Maya and Pajapati) Maya Pajapati Dandapani Suppabuddha 
and pyo sisters ’ ’ (=Amita) 

Amita & Paniita | 


Siddhartha 

I 

Rahula ( = Bhaddakaccana} 


Bhaddakaccana Devadatta 
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With the traditional custom acquired the arts that behoved the 
sons of the nobility of the clans, and secured for him the due re- 
cognition as a prince of physical valour and prowess. He was 
given in marriage to the daughter of another chieftain of the 
same clan. He lived with her a few years of ease and lu.xury 
and had a son named Rahtila. During the adolescence period of 
Siddhartha, the Sakyas, it seems, were passing through peaceful 
times, living on their own agricultural produce, the troubles 
having been encountered by them a few years later after the retire- 
ment of Siddhartha.* It is not unoften the case in India or else- 
where that all the hixurics of the world cannot bring peace of 
mind to a few, the giants among men, who feel an inward im- 
pulse to cast away to winds the things that give pleasure to the 
average mind and liankcr after the unknown and the unknow- 
able. Prince Siddh.lrtha was one of these few. He preferred to 
eschew his dear wife and newly horn babe, his kingly pomp and 
power to embrace the lonely life of a recluse, living on fruits or 
the gifts of charitably disposed persons. Inspire of all the re- 
monstrances and reasonings of his father’s messengers, he refused 
to return to home life." The tradition says that he took to this 
course when he was only twentyninc, and for six years he 
roamed about, sitting at the feet of one teacher or another, 

1 We have account.s of two of their feiub. One was witli the 
Koliyas, for the right of drawing water from the river Rohini. In this 
feud Budtlha intervened aiul brought about an amicable settlement 
(Jtitaha, V, 413). The other was with Vidiidahha, who pr.actically exter- 
minated the S.ikyas fur giving the slasc-girl V.lsahhakhattiya, his 
mother, in mainage to his father king Pasen.itli of Kosala and for 
insulting him when he paid his first visit to Kapilavatthu [Jatakii, IV, 

-45 4 

2 For details, see Beal op iit . pp. ih^-iS. 
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and imbibing from them all that he could gather. It is said, 
that he left the palace at the dead of night, crossed the terri- 
tories of the ^akyas, the Koliyas and the \fallas and reached the 
Anmainct a town of the Maineyas at dawn.' He visited the her- 
mitages of a 5.ikvan Rnllimani, of a female ascetic Padma also a 
I'rahmani, of Rrahmarsi Raivata, and of Riijaka, son of Datrma a 
dandiL:." Then he reached the citv of Vaisali, in the suburb of 
which was situated the hermit.ige of Arada Kaliima ( = Pali 
Arada Kalama). He joined the band of disciples whose number 
was three hundred at tlic time and within a short time, by the 
application of his strong will (chancla), energy (virya), self- 
rccollecccdncss {smrti), meditation {sarnadbi) and intellection 
{prajfid), he attained the dkincanydyatiina stage, which, in the 
Buddhist books, is pl.iced in the Arfipaloka and counted as the 
last but one (i.c. seventh) sanutpdttt leading to N'lrvana."' In thi.s 
stage also he was un.iblc to \isualizc the Truth — the Reality, the 
end of misery. He then left \kus.ih, came to Rajagrha and stopped 
all alone at the Pandava hill. On the following morning donning 
on his vellow robe and taking his bowl, he entered Rajagrha by 
the Tapoda gate for begging alms. Here at his residence on 
the Pandava hill, he was met by his old friend king Bimbisara, 
who in age was senior to Gautama by five years.' Politely reject- 
ing the offer of Bimbis.ira of sharing his kingdom with him, the 

1 ALihuL-astn, 11 , j>. 195! nicntion.N only the hermitage of 

Vasiyha; Lilit.i VisLini, p. 225; 

2 Lalitj Viitardj p. 238. 

3 Lai. Vis., pp. 238-9; according to Ar.'ida, physical and mental 
di.sciplinc lead to akhlcaiiyayataiia stage which is identical with 
Ntri'Tuia. Sec Beal, op. cit , p. 1 72. 

4 Be.ll, op cit., p. \-j-j f.; ^Idhavarpsa, 11 , 26. 
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ascetic Gautama paid a visit to the Riidraka Ramapiitra’s hermi- 
tage in the outskirts of Rajagrha.* On enquiry he learnt that 
Rudraka could rise to the eiglith samapatti, N aivasamjnanasarn- 
]nayatana, the one higher than that reached by Arada Kalama, 
but It was still an attainment confined to the constituted world" 
(ariipa) and not transcendental (lokottara) leading to peace and 
rest, the end of misery, the ultimate Nirvana. Impressed by his 
extraordinary ability in attaining the Naivcisarnjnanasamjniiyatana 
stage within a comparatively short time and little exertion, five 
Brahmana followers of Rudraka preferred to follow Gautama. 
With them he went to G.iy.t and stopped at the Gayasirsa hill. ' 
While dwelling here it struck him that as with two pieces of wet 
wood one cannot produce fire however briskly he may rub them, 
so also with mind saturated with kama (desires) one cannot realixc 
the highest truth however severe he m.ay be in sclf-mortifications. ' 
On self-examination he found that his mind was free from kama. 
He then proceeded to Uruvilva-Senapatigrama, and was much 
pleased at the sight of the river Nairanjana with water reaching 
the edge of the banks covered by shrubs and trees and used as a 
pasture for the cattle. He observed that he was born at a time 
when the five kinds of wrong views [pancakasciya ) ' were pre- 
valent. The people of his time were obsessed with the notion of 

1 Lai Vts., p, 243. 

2 Lai. Vis., p. 244. 

3 In the Lalita Vistara (pp. 248 ff.) .i full account is given of his 
rigorous ascetic practices, cf. lUajjhima Nikaya^ pp. 77 ff. Tlie com- 
parison will also show the relation between the P.lli and Sanskrit versions 
of the Tripitaka. 

4 Cf Beal, op ciC , p. 183. 

5 Lai In. p 248 Sec Aspects, p 70; “Sakyamiini came into 
existence when one of the five K.iVty.is {KalpaLasaya, satlvah, klesah , 
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the existence of soul, believed in the attainment of purity 
by means of physical tortures, restriction of food, utterance of 
mantras, or salutation of the gods and other sacred objects, and 
sought for heaven in the next life by ritualistic practices, and so 
forth. With a \ lew to convince the world that the severest ascetic 
practices were of no avail, he for six years went through all the 
unthinkable physical tortures known as dttskaracaryas^ of the 
Bodhi sattva. He then decided to take food and make his body 
strong in order to be able to practise the dhyanas, of which he 
had already a foretaste while he was only a boy," and which he 
beliesed would lead him to Nirvana. For changing his method, 
he was desertetl by his five Brahmana followers who went away 
to Benares to continue their rigorous ascetic practices. He 
accepted the food offered by Sujat.a and took his seat under the 
Bodhi tree to try his own method. He entered into the dhy.inas 
one by one, rising to the fourth’' when he acquired the six super- 
natural powers, ' the knowledge of the destruction of his impurities 
(asravdkidya-jndna), of the causal chain leading to birth and 
misery in this world, ’ and of the four dryasatyns.'' By a momentary 

drstik., dyuk.) or the sixty-two wrong views like nityam astiti ndstiti 
tilth Jstt niisti prevailed.” 

1 A'Lijjhimct, I, pp 8i, 246; Aiahdvastu, III-, p 14:;; Alihnda- 
panhit, p. 284. 

2 Ld. Vis, p. 263; I Cf Miihrwjstn, II, 

p. 144. 

5 Ibid., p. 343. For the four dhyanas, sec infra. 

4 Ibid., pp. 344-5. For tlic abhijiias, see infra. 

5 Ibid., pp. 346-550. For details of the Pratityasamtitpada, sec infra. 

6 See Aspects, p. 206. The four aryasatyas are expanded thus in 
the Lai. Vis., pp. 348-9: 


‘3 
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Hash of the liglic of kliowlcHgc {ehactUiliianasamnyuLtaya),' he 
realised the Bodhi. The thirst for wordly objects, wrong views, 
impurities, hindrances, self-conceit were all dispelled in him and 
he now fully realised the sameness of all things (ylharmatathata),' 
the limit of existences [bhntakott),' the universe {clharmadhatu) 
as also Its beings, some of which ptocccding along the tight path 
{samyaktvaniyatti), some along the wrong {mithydtvaniyaui) and 
some still wavering between right and wrong {yiniynta).' Being 
established in the TtUhdgntagarbha — the seat of all Tathagata'., 
he opened the gates to the haven of Nirvana, the city of Sarua- 
jnatd (oninisciencej for all those who were still in fetters of igno- 
rance and impurities. He became a lotus grown in the tank of 
knowledge, unaffected by the eight lokadbarmas. ' He was filled 
with compassion which helped the rapid growth of the seeds of 
ktisalamillas, the sprouts of iraddhd (faith) and lastly he became 
the distributor of the fruits of vimuklt (emancip.ition).'' 


(ii) nfrrqfi 

(ill) JT!giRriitT>iJirrtiiif nmqn 

and so on with the other items of the formula of the law of causation, 
and lastly 

(iv) trtnf, Hfnqfi i 

From the above, it is evident that the aryasatyas indicate the four 
aspects of a thing, viz,, the thing, its origin, its decay and the way to 
its decay, i.e , Sffrrqfi ' 

1 Cf Asm M ijor, 11 

2 & 3 These are terms common in M.ihayanism and rarely found 
in Hinayana texts. 

4 Lai Vis , pp. 351, 400; cf. Lahkavatdra 

5 The eight are Idbhc alahho yasu ayaso pasanud nuutd snLham 
dnkkhain 

6 Lil ITs , pp 351 2 
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After achieving his object, for seven clays he entered into the 
P,l> yuhiira^ynhit-Siuncidhi/ enjoying the bliss of Nirvana. In the 
second week he walked to and fro, cogitating o\er all the worlds 
{trisdbdsrjmahdiahtiiKilokiuibiitit), in the third, he fixed his gaze 
on the Bodhi tree, thinking all the while that he had put an end 
to the bcginningless birth, old age .ind death, and in the fourth 
he walked again to and fro. this time his object of thought being 
the area between the eastern and the western ocean,' the fifth 
week, a week ot great cold and wind, he spent in the palace of 
Mucilinda Naga, the sixth .it th.e foot of Nvagrodha tree of 
Ajapala, and the setenth at the foot of Tarayaiia tree, when he 
came across the two traders ol L'etarapatha, ' Trapusa and Bhalliki 
and made them his lust lav disciples.' 

1 La! To (■ J70 2 //W, p. :577 

J In tile Malhiuditn. (Ill, pp 30J, 310. 313) it i.s stated that they 
Were tiavclling with .1 i.ic.'san .ileiie; tin ir.ide ronU from I kiksin.ipatlia 
to Ukkala a town of L'tt.irapath.i in the kingdom ot Gandhara. 

Uttd)ap.ithc U!la!jtii ...Tihi dam yatha Kcba- 

thall llama adhiithdao tahim biLi-^iiipain barapitam BaliiLkho nama 
nafiaram tahtm nakha-stLipam karapttam . . Trapiisahhalhkiwdrn Siluksj 
nama ni^ama Livasitdnam . adyapi Gandhara-iiijye adhistbaiiam 
Sdandmena ;nayati. Cf Beal, op cit . p. 239. 

Tht’ir conversion at Uruvela was later on commemorated by the 
erection of .stupa.s in their native s illages in Gandhara. 

There has been a great iliffertnce of opinion w'lth reg.ird to die 
identification of Ukkala and the birth-place of Trajnna and Bhallika. 
Though the phonetic similarity between Utkala (Orissa) and Ukkala is 
very great and the identification of Ukkala with Orissa is alluring, yet 
in view of the evidence snpjrlied by the iiiaha'oastn and the Lalttavistara 
and by Yuan Chwang, Ukkala should be identified with a place in 
Gandhara. Yuan Chwang (Watters, 1 , pp iii-tij) noticed the remains 
of two of the stupas mentioned above in the course of his journey 
from Balkh to Bamian. 

4 La! f ’w,. pp. 392. 395; Beal, op. at . pp. 241 f. 
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He was now deliberating within himself whether it would be 
proper for him to preach a doctrine which was so deep and subtle, 
inexpressible, unconstituted, signless and tranquil, beyond the 
range of the organs of sense, or of words and discussions, unsuited 
for giving or taking or communicating, and realisable only by the 
wise within himself, and whether it would not be on his part a 
sheer waste of energy to attempt to preach such a doctrine to the 
uninitiated.’ In the Pah and some of the Sanskrit texts' attempt 
has been made to explain this unwillingness to preach the doctrine 
on the part of Buddha as due to the want of suitable men able 
to comprehend his teaching, and that it was only when Brahma 
pointed out there were some whose eyes of knowledge were 
covered by slight impurities, that Buddha changed his mind and 
decided to preach the new Truth. This explanation seems to us 
to be more or less gratuitous, for it is not probable that Buddha 
who became a sarvajna (omniscient) could have required Brahma’s 
intervention for ascertaining that there were some suitable 
hearers. The plausible explanation is that the truth visualised by 
Buddha is beyond concept (avyakrta), and as such it could not be 
imparted to others through words. It is for this reason that wc 
read often in the Pali books that Buddha advised people to follow 
the path chalked out by him leading to Nirvana and not to ask 
him for an exposition of the truth which is avyakrta.’ Lastly, 
when he decided to preach the doctrine, he determined that he 
would speak about the Path only and not about what is Nirv.lna 
or the highest Truth. For explaining his Path too, he sought 

I Lcll Vis., pp. :58 o-i. 2 See Aspects, pp 70-1. 

3 Cf. Mdjjhima, I, p. 431 ; Na h’etam M.iliu'iky.iputta attliasamhi- 
tarn n’.atlibralim.acariyikarn, na nibbiekaya. ... na nibb.an.aya sanivattati, 
tasm.a tarn may.a abv.lkatam Kin ca Malunkyapiitta m.iy.i byakatam : 
Id.irn (lukkham ti, etc. 
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for people who were of samyaktvaniyatarasi i.e. who were possess- 
cd of such merits as would lead them to the realisation of the 
Truth.' Scanning the world for such persons, he found out that 
of the persons who could quickly comprehend his truth, his two 
teachers, Arada and Rudrak.i, were dead, and his five companions 
of asceticism were then dwelling at Rsipatana-mrgadaya" on the 
outskitts of Benares. For imparting his teaching to his quondam 
companions he started for Benares, meeting on his way the Ajivaka 
ascetic, Upaka. He stopped at Gaya in the house of Sudarsana 
Nagaraja, and then crossing Rohitavastu, Uruvilva, Anala, Sara- 
thipura, ' reached the banks of the Ganges. On the refu.sal of 
the ferryman to take him acro.ss the river without tarpanya (ferry- 
hire), ' he flew over it and reached the other shore, and arrived at 
Benares. He approached the five a.scctics, who, inspite of their 
plan not to show him any re.spect, yielded to his sublime look 
and ultimately listened to his discoutscs. He delivered his 
first discourse known as Dhartnacakr,!, in which he referred 
to the two extreme practices, followed hitherto, viz., the 

1 L<il Vis, p. 400, also p. 351; A’oia, eh. VI, cf. Asia Major 
{V'asumitra’s Treatise), H, pp 27. 40, 45, 50. This relates to the vanoiis 
gotras, sec Aspects, etc. pp. 84-87. 

2 Mod. Sarnath. 

3 Lai. Vis., p 406. In the Mahauastu (III, pp. 324-329), the tra- 
dition is as follows : Lc.iving Uruvilva, he passed through Gaya, 
Aparagaya and rcachetl Va.sala where he was invited to a meal by a 
huhuiika Brahniana to whom he pointeil out as to what makes a true 
Brahmana and tried to convert him to Buddhism. Thence he passed 
through Cundadvilam and Sarathipura, crossed the Ganges and reached 
Benares. 

4 Lai. Vts., p. 407. It is recorded here that Bimbisara, on hearing 
of this event, exempted all recluses from the payment of ferry-hire. 

See also Beal, op cit.. p 247, 
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life or ease and that of extreme ascetieism, the former probably 
referring to the life led by Brabmanas and Kyitriyas who lived in 
towns and villages and performed elaborate sacrifices, and the 
latter to that of the ascetics living in the forests and given to 
'cvere self-mortifications.' He then explained the four Atyasatyas, 
or the four-fold method of cxainination of the things of the 
world,' by means of which, he said he was able to comprehend 
the causal genesis of thintrs, consistinir of three sections and 
twelve terms." It was this causal genesis that convinced him of 
the impermanent nature of things, and of the non-existence of 
a doer or a feeler, m other words, tlie non-existence of a self 
(atma = piictgala) or of a transmigrator [sahkrdmaka),' and of 
action, goo^l or bad. He found out that irsna (desire) was the root 
of sufferings, and astungikamarga the means to their cessation. 
He traced the origin of aviclya to careless mental constructions 
(sankalpajunitena nyonisena bhavate aviclya). Further, he was 
convinced that skandhai, ayatanas and dhatns do not make a 
Buddh.i and that avidyii owes its origin to mental constructions 
vikalpd) on the cessation of which it disappears and along 
with It all forms of existence. As he had found out this 
without the help of a teacher he was a Suayambhil (self- 
awakened). On hearing this discourse, Ajnatakatindinya, 
spiritually the most advanced of the five, realised that everything 


1 Fir a picture of which, see ALijjhima, I, pp. 77 If. 

2 Set, for details, my Aspects, etc., p. 206. 

3 Ldl Vis. p. 418: ^ yq 

l cf. Vmaya. I, p. 1 1 in which tile words 
yoniso rnanust bitrvdtn have Iseen dropped, making the ide.a a I'lt hazy 
(iraesu catusu ariyasaccesu evam riparivattam dvadasakaram etc ). 

4 l.at. Vis , p, 420 
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iiiciikliiE; the ihiLC Bmidlia, Dh.irm.i and Sangha or the 

Brahnialoka were mere relative words, and had no existence in 
reality.' 

In the I'nhiyn Pitahii (I, pp. 13-14], this discourse is follow- 
ed In another known .is the ^-1 UiilhU’ilta, in which each of the five 
.\L .‘i'.ilhd,'. h.is been pointeei out .is desokl ol a self (iinalta) and 
.IS sueh thev are not subject to the will of the .self. Further, 
the) .ire also impermanent [tui/cca) and as such they are sources 
ol t^iiel [(ItihLha). The coiieTusion drawn from this discour.se is 
th.it e\eiylhin|^ is tlesoid ol self [ptulgdldiunyit) and one who 
knows this is s.iid to .ittain Nirv.ina. 

In the LiilitavtsUint. the skandhas are spoken of as devoid 
ol sell incident. ilh’, hut there is no sejiarate discourse on it as 
is loiind in the Vindyd Pilaka. In the Lnlitavistara, however, 
there is an .iddition.il section dealing with the Mah.nanic in- 
terjiretation of the DlhirrntiotLia. it is introduced by Maitre)'a 
Bodhis attva' to whom the Dhdrmacakra is explained as the 
teaching which est.ihlishcs the oneness of all objects and the 
absence of any concept, positive or negative, as well as the 
absence of the oritrin of so-called things of the world. 

1 In the Vimiyd P.tak.:, i, pp. 11-12, Kondahn.i is said to have 
been the first to obkiin the dhiimmacakkhu. 

2 Sec also Siimyntta, III, p. 66: Mjhdudstn, III, pp. 337 flf- 

3 Lai. pp. 422 ft. 

4 In the Ahhtnishramana-siitra (I 3 cal, op cit . pp. 238-386) the 
life-story is continued further, and includes the following topics: — 
Conversion of Yasa and his friends, Buddha s visit to Sriivasti, stories 
of the conversion of Piirna Maitr-lyaniputra, Mah,ikatyayana of 
Avanti, Sobhiya of TaksasiLa, the three Kassapas, Bimbisara, Maha- 
kasyapa, Mah.lpraj.apati, Bhadraka, Sariputra and Mudgalaputra, 
Udayi, Uji.lli, R.'ihula, Nanda. aVnanda and other S.ikvan ycuths All 
these topics are given al-u in the Mahavastu but in a scattered form. 



CHAPTER IX 

CAUSES OF THE SPREAD OF BUDDHISM 

Before we tjke up the study of tlic history of the spread of 
Buddhism during the first two centuries of its existence, it is 
worth while to make an analysis of the probable causes and cir- 
cumstances that led to the propagation of Buddhism inspite of 
the deep-rooted existence of Brahmanism and the brisk activities 
of the non-brahmanic teachers : 

(;) Time of the advent of Buddhism 
The rise of Buddhism took place at an opportune time when 
not only India with her brahmamc and non-brahmanic teachers 
but also Greece, Persia and China were experiencing a stir in 
religious matters through the advent of Socrates with his dis- 
tinguished pupils and contemporary philosophers in Greece, of 
Zoroaster in Persia, and of Lao-tse and Confucius in China. In 
India the elaboration of the brahmamc sacrifices accompanied 
with the killing of hundreds of victims had grown into a 
highly complex system of ritualism, and there also appeared 
the brahmamc thinkers who began to t]uestion whether, after all, 
the offerings to the gods, with their laborious construction of 
altars and collection of numberless rccjuisites, recitations of 
mantras, chanting of hymns, expiation of errors in the rituals, 
really achieved the objects for which they were performed.? The 
sacrifices, if rightly performed, were believed as able to secure for 
the performers not only wealth, health, long life and strength, 
the good will and grace of the gods in this world, and happiness 
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in die next, but .ilso hnal beatitude or emancipation. But there 
were the tlubious who began to question within themselves 
wbccher there was not the chance of this belief being wrongly 
based. .Side by side with the elaborate rituals performed by the 
bouselioldcrs, for celebrating the .sacrifices there were provisions 
for shortened forms of them, as also of mere cogitation of the 
Supreme, unaccompanied with any rituals, e.g., for the Vana- 
priuthiis and the Yatis. If these latter were right in the pursuit of 
the course prescribed for them, could not a similar course 
suited to the masses, but devoid of, or accompanied only, 
with very simple rituals, be prescribed for the house-holders.^ 
Similar views, more or less developed and opposed to the 
karmakanda of the Brahmanas and .specially to the cruel slaying 
of .immals in the sacrifices, were already in the air before Buddha 
aro.se to preach his doctrines.' Br.lhmanism allowed various shades 
of philosophic and religious views to grow up within its fold 
without taking objection to their existence within its limits. But 
the key to the reception of this toleration lay in the fact that the 
dissentient view, side by side with its opposition to one or more 
of the brahmanic doctrines, showed its allegiance to one or more 
of the ultimate fundamental tenets of br.lhmanism such as the 
admission of sanctity of the Vedas, belief in their being revealed 
books, worship of any of the brahmanic gods as such, recognition 
of the Varndsramas and submission to the authority of the 
brahmanas. But there was a limit to the degree to which the 
heresy of its views could be carried by a brahmanic sect as such. 
This limit was crossed by Buddha, who stood up as a rock to 
stop the flow of the religion in order to direct the faiths of 
the people along the channels of his own. 


I Sec ante, p. 13 ; B.irua, Prc-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, p. i93'4- 
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He preached chat religions truths lay not in the sacrifices, 
not in the Vedic works which prescribed these sacrifices, not in 
the worship of the many deities of brahmanic pantheon, not 
in the observance of the caste-rules, not in the magical practices 
of the Atbarva Veda, not in the extreme forms of self-mortifi- 
cations, and not, m short, in the many other pet beliefs and 
practices (the silahhataparamdsa)' that came as corollaries to an 
allegiance to the bases of brahmanic faiths, but in .self-culture 
‘culminating in arhatship' which constitutes the key-stone ot 
Buddhism.* 


(//) Character and Personality of the Fonndet 
and hti Disciples 

The commanding personality of Buddha, his self-sacrifice, 
the strength of his character, his .spiritual attainments, his super- 
sensual vision, and the occasional manifestations of miraculous 
powers served in a great degree to convince the people of the 
greatness of his religion and made them att.ach importance to it. 
Prof. Keith would attribute the vast success of Buddhism not 
.so much to the merits of the religion as to the personality of the 
founder. He says that “the founder of Buddhism must rank as 


1 One of the fundamental conditions for becoming a sntiipanna 
is to give up the belief in the efficacy of rituals, the other two being 
the eschewing of sakkayaditthi (the heresy of mdividu.ilitv) and 
victktcchd (iloubt as opposed to firm faith in Buddha, Dhamma and 
Sahgha). 

2 Rhys Davids, Hibbert Lectures, p. 29. “For the first time in the 
history of the world, it proclaimed a salvation which each man could 
gain for himself in this world, during this life, without any the least 
reference to the God, or to gods, either great or small 
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one of ilie most commanding personalities ever produced by the 
c.i stern world. ' 

In view of the predominance of the Ksattnyas in the 
eastern lands bv virtue of wealth and acquisition of 
learning which made them powerful enough to carry on 
reactionary movements as against the existing conditions 
of things as settled or desired by the Brahmanas, it 
is probable that the Ksattriya origin of Sakya Simha 
brought strength to his religious propaganda by virtue 
of this mere affinitv of origin between him and the Ksattnyas 
of the place. To assert that this element was altogether 
absent in the forces which made them cluster under his religious 
flag would be perhaps going too far. But it should always be 
borne in mind that the innate strength and attraction of 
Buddha’s personality and the doctrines preached by him were 
so great that it put into shade the force of this element. 

The character and personality of Buddha's immediate dis- 
ciples such as Yasa, Uruvela-Ka.s.sapa. Sariputta, Moggallana, 
Mahakassapa, Mahakaccayana. Punna Mantaniputta. Ananda 
were equally powerful forces for the propagation of religion. 
Their excellences are mentioned sometimes bv Buddha himself 
and sometimes by their brother monks. Sariputta is des- 
cribed as excelling all in wisdom, self-control, and virtue, well- 
compo.sed m his inner self, dwelling in the highest planes of 
thought, expert in the knowledge of doctrines and possessing 
capacity for preaching persuasively." Moggallana was 
valiant, self-controlled and possessed of super-normal powers and 


1 Keith's Bi-iddhist Phdaophy, p. 147. 

2 Ahc, Nik.. I, p. 24 f.; Cf. Mrs. Rhys Davids, Psalms of the 
Brethren, pp. 69, 388, 402 & 390 f.ti. 
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able to raise the disciples to the liiglicst stages of moral and spiri- 
tual progress ; ' M a h a k a s s a p a was the foremost ascetic, 
self-sacrificintr and lovinsj to dwell remote from men; Nf a h a- 
k a c c a y a n a was a great expositor of dhamma' while 
Punna Ma ntaniputta was an appealing preacher; 
A n a n d a was the foremost of hliikkhiis in erudition, morally 
watchful, steadfast, versed in the saered lore, and eloquent/ The 
qualities mentioned were present in more than ordinary degree 
in the character of the monks, besides the qualities requisite 
for a monk. The monks were all at one in their zeal 
for the propagation of the religion, in the strength of which they 
had unswerving belief. The earnestness with which the 
first generation of Buddha’s di.sciples performed their duties can 
he best described bv comparing it to the zeal with which the 
Christian apostles did their share of work by practising and 
spreading the doctrines promulgated by Christ. 

The Buddhist leaders in the generation following the imme- 
diate disciples of Buddha included likewise prominent characters 
who might well take their place by the side of his immediate 
disciples. The names of monks who took a prominent part in 
the deliberations of the church organization and maintained dis- 
cipline, moral or otherwise, arc many, but the biographical details 
of only a few of them are found in the Buddhist literature. 
Among these may be mentioned S i g g a v a whose persever- 
ance in the cause of the conversion of non-Buddhists to Buddhism 
IS found in the description where he is said to have daily visited, 
with ultimate success, the house of a Brahmana Mogg.ili to 
pursuade his son with teachings and arguments to embrace the 

1 Nik . 1. p. f. Cf, Mrs. Rliys Davids, np cit . p :;c)0 f.n 

2 Psalms of thr loithrtii. pp ^Sfi. jRy. 

3 ■ IT- 352- ^53 
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religion;' S a in b li u t a S a n a v a s 1 k a whose zeal in the 
maintenance of the orthodox system earned him inspire of his 
old age to V'csaii to suppress the heresies of the Vajjian monks. 
R c V a t a was sastlv learned and free from asdvas while Y a s a 
was highl\- cncrgetis' in the work of consolidating the Buddhist 
doctrines for which the second council was convened, and also in 
eliminating the evils that the Vajjians were tr^nng to introduce 
into the church organization by modifying its rules;" U d e n a 
was able to convert Ghopimtikha Rrahmana after the death of 
Buddha and have an tipatthanasala built at Pataliputra by him;’ 
M o g g a 1 I p u 1 1 a (or IJpagiipta according to the Sanskrit 
tradition) was highlv intelligent and by the charm of his character 
and personaiitt' could make Asoka accept him as his spiritual 
preceptor and help the Buddhist organization by building monas- 
teries aiul stupas in several places and give donations for the 
maintenance of the monks anti the spread of Buddhism. 

(//) Patronage of kings and Clans 

It IS an undeniable fact that no religion can pro.spcr however 
excellent may be its teachings without the support of the ruling 
powers and nobility of the time. Christianity would not have 
been what it is now without the intervention of emperors like 
Constantine. 

In the 5 th century B.C. there was no paramount sovereigntv' 
in Northern India. It was divided into a large number of 
independent states. Of these, the four monarchies of Magadha, 
Kosala, Vatsa, and Avanti rose into importance and fought with 

I Cf. Mahavamsa. eh. V.. pp. 41-3; A similar .story occurs in the 
Ahlindapanha (p. 8 ff.) regarding the conversion of Nagasena. 

Mahavamsa, eh. IV. 3 Ma,,h N,h . 11 . p. 163 
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one anoclicr for the conquest of places in the possession of the 
smaller states. The number of preachers of various religions, 
working in all these domains, was large, and the more prominent 
among them vied with one another for gaming the support of 
one or other of the several kings. There arc passages in the Bud- 
dhist sctipturcs hinting that Buddha was anxious to enlist the 
sympathv and patronage of kings, clans, and noblemen in sup- 
port of his religion. The story of tlie com ersion of \Ialla Roj.;. 
a nobleman, shows explicitlv the anxictv felt hy Buddh.i on this 
score. When Buddha was entering the city of the \ [alias. Malla 
Roja went to welcome him, not out of reverence hut for avoiding 
the liabilitv of paving a fine laid down bv the Mallas for those 
who refused to welcome Buddha. When he came near Buddha, 
he spoke out to Anand.i his real feeling at which the latter be- 
came sorrowful .ind requested Buddha to work upon the mind 
of Malla Roja in such a way as to make him one of his ardent 
adherents, because he was a distinguished nobleman who.se 
influence and example would go a great wav towards making 
Buddhism popular in the localitv. Buddha agreed and overcame 
the indifferent attitude of Malla Roja by exercising the feeling 
of love {metta), whereby he was won over to the doctrine.' 
Though we do not come across any express passage showing that 
Buddha IS acting with a similar motive in connection with 
any of the royal personages, there are several indications in the 
Vimiya Pitaka that Buddha wanted to comply with the wishes 
of the rulers and noblemen as far as his doctrinal principles 
permitted. His direction to his disciples to fix the day of com- 
mencement of the vassavasa in compliance with the wishes of 
Bimbisara on a [larticular occasion points to the same inference.' 


Vmawi, i-q. 


2 Ihul. Ill, 4. 
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7 he king nice by Buddha after his enlightenment 

was 15 I 111 hi s a r a who accorded him a very warm wel- 
come, |ilaced at Buddha’s disposal his pleasure-garden and 
asked the headmen of the villages m his domain to listen to 
Buddha’s discourses. It was most probably for Bimbisara that 
Buddha gained a sen wide popularity in Magadha.’ The king 
was bent so much upon the welfare of the sangha that he issued 
the decree that none must do any harm to the Sakyaputtiya 
Samanas" and on mans occasions he adsesed Buddha to frame 
rules for the welfare of the iunoha. Some of these rules are, for 

O 

example, not to gise ordination to those who were in royal ser- 
vice, as the kings who were not in favour of the faith might 
liarass the itingha on that ground;' to hold religious assemblies 
on the (Sth, i,;}th and 15th dav of each month like the other 
religious orders for the benefit of the ujmakas.'' 

P a s e n a d 1 of Kosala was also a great benefactor of the 
sangha, but he does not seem to have given his unqualified stip- 
[lort like Bimbis.lra. Though he supported many Brahmana 
teachers, yet his attention to the welfare of Buddha and his 
sangha was not less than that shown to those teachers. His 
anxiety to make a suitable gift to Ananda, ' his joy at the conver- 
sion of the robber Angiilimala who was given immunity for his 
past misdeeds and was promised a supplv of the requisites for a 
monk;'' his earnest desire to marry a Sakya princess and his 
ultimate marriage with Vasabhakhattiya to regain the confidence 
of the monks lost through inattentions to them;' his expression 
of pride at the fact that he was of the same age with Buddha and 

1 Mahavastu , III, p 44Q- - inaya, I, qa, i. 

3 Ibid . I, qo, q. 4 Ibid. II, i-q. 

5 Ma,ih . II, p iil>. 6 Ibid.. II. p 101. 

7 Builing.init’s B-.uidhift Legends. I, p. 91. 
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belonged to the same caste anti province with him' amply show 
his love for the religion and Ins desire to be counted as one of its 
well-wishers and supporters. In the NikFiyiis it is stated that he 
became a lay-devotee and an ardent admirer of Biidtlha." The 
bas-relief depicting him as proceeding to meet Buddii.i shows 
that he was respected by the Buddhists of the 2nd or 3rd century 
B.C. as a patron of the religion. 

It IS doubtful how far Buddha was successful in winning over 
the other two kings, P a j j o t a of Avanri and U d e n a ol 
Kosambi. The references to these kings in the Buddhist scrip- 
tures are few and far between. It is said that king P.ijjota once 
.sent Mahakaccayana to welcome Buddha to his dominion, but 
Buddha, thinking his pur|xtse would be better served by Maha- 
kaccayana himself preaching the doctrine, did not accede to the 
king’s request. The king was satisfied with Mahakaccayana’s 
exposition of the Law and became an ardent follower of the 
religion.' The Sarnyutta Ntkaya' and the Tibetan translation 
of the V inaya' state that king Udena of Kosambi became a 
convert to Buddhism. The Dhammapadatthakatha gives m 
detail the occasion of king Udena’s conversion. He was much 
impressed by the piety of one of his queens Samavari who had 
been an upasika of Buddha and at whose request the king became 
a convert to the religon and made generous gifts." Evidence is 
not strong that these two kings actively aided the spread of 
Buddhism but yet it is a great gam that they did not actively 

1 Majihima, 11, p. 124. 

2 Sam Nik., I, p, 70; dhg Nik., V, pp. 65 ff. .see al.so 
Druyauadana, p igq. 

3 Psalms of the Bnthrni, pp 238-9. 4 Sam Nik , IV, p 113 

5 Rockliill’s Life of the Buddha, p. 74. 

6 Burlingame's Biiddhnt Legends, I, p. 84 
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oppose ICS propagation. The mere tolerance of the activities of 
tile Biulclliist prcacliets within their kingdoms should be taken as 
a favoiitahlc circumstance in the spread of the religion. 

Buddha was successful in making a large number of converts 
from among the nobles, ministers, bankers and wealthy citizens. 
That the enlistment of the supports of A n a t h a p 1 n d 1 k a, 

V 1 s a k h a, S T h a, A h h .i y a r a j a, k u m a r a, J I v a k a, 

Y a s a, A m bap a 1 I, N a n d a k a, etc., furthered the cause 
of Buddhism to a very great extent needs hardly any comment. 

Last hut not the least was the support obtained by Buddha 
trom the vatious clans of the period. Inspire of the fact that Maha- 
vlra had already been in the field and obtained a footing among 
tile clans, Buddh.i was fairly successful in Ins missionary .activities. 

It was not dilficult for Buddha to win over the S .1 k y a s 
he cause he liimsell belonged to the clan. Anuruddha, Kimhila, 
Bh.igu, Anand.i, Devadatta, Nanda, Upali and many other 
■Sakyas joined the order at Buddha’s retpiest. Under the leader- 
ship of Mah.lpajiipati Gotami,' many S.ikyan ladies also followed 
the example of the Sakyan youths and joined the order leading 
to the growth of the order of nuns. 

Next to the S.tkyas, the L 1 c c h a v 1 s and the M a 1 1 a s 
came under the influence of Buddha, who paid three visits 
to Vesali, the city of the Licchavis, and by his preachings 
brought home to them the charm of Buddhism. He converted 
many distinguished members of the clan and obtained from them 
gifts of cetiyas.^ His work among the Mallas was also success- 
ful. It was perhaps as a token of f.avour to the faithful Mallas 
that Buddha selected Kusinara, an upavana svithin their country, 
as a suitable place for his mahaparinibbanaJ' 

1 Mtijjh. \’/k , 1 . p SBE. XIX, pp 226-227. 

2 Digha, II, p. 102. 3 Ibiil . II, p 169. 
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Buddha’s missionary activity among the Bhaggas and 
the K o 1 I y a s was not so successful as among the previously 
stated clans. Buddha visited three nigamas of the Kolivas, and 
Ananda one, but there is a remarkable paucity in tire numbet of 
the converts mentioned as hailing from those places.' Still less 
successful was Buddha’s religious mission to the Bhaggas. The 
only place that was visited by Buddha was the Bhesakalavana 
deer-park near Sumsumaragiri and the persons won over were 
Nakula’s parents and Bodlurajakumara.' 

We do not hear of other clans coming under the influence of 
Buddhism except in the statement of the Alaha^annibbana 
Suttanta that the B u 1 1 s of Allakappa and the M o r 1 \' a s of 
Pipphalivana along witli the clans already mentioned claimeil 
Buddha’s relics for erecting stupas in their respective countries. 

Thus we sec that Buddhism owed much of its expansion to 
Buddha’s ability m securing .sympathy and patronage of kings, 
nobles, and clans, who in many cases had already been supporting 
other religions. Thougli later in the field. Buddhism could 
supplant at times the other religions, ultimately monopolising 
the sympathy and sujiport of some of the m.ignatcs. 

(///) Services of Female Devotees 

The part played by women in the spread of Buddhism 
cannot be ignoted or brushed aside as of little importance. On 
many occasions it was through their influence that whole families 
were converted to Buddhism. Visakha and Ambapali, for ins- 
tance, rendered signal services to the sanoha by their munificent 
gifts and the former’s work was more valuable because she be- 

1 Kakk.iiapjtt.ini, H.iiul<l,iv,'isan.mi L.'ttarani, ,iii(l S.lpiig.ini, 

2 Ma])h Nib , II, p gt 
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came the means of conversion of all the members of her father- 
:n-lavv s family from Jainism to Buddhism. Anathapindika’s 
daughter made it possible through her exertions to establish a 
centre of Buddhism in Ahga through the conversion of the whole 
of her father-in-law’s family.' The conversion of king Udena 
was effected through one of her queens named Samavati." It was 
with the help of the Brahmana girls of Sakya family married at 
Bhadramukha that Buddha could convert Mendaka gahapati.^ 
Instances like this tan be multiplied to show that ladies helped a 
good deal in the propagation of Buddhism. 

The formation of the order of nuns was highly appreciated 
by the womenfolk generally, while at the same time it furthered 
the cause of Buddhism to a great extent. Not only did it afford 
relief to many ,i woman in her kn.iwing miseries bur it also recog- 
nised the dignified position in which the women had claim to be 
placed .ilong with the men through the implication that they 
were as much eligible to the making of efforts for spiritual eman- 
cipation as the males. Those of the nuns who could enter into 
the mysteries of the religion naturally felt an inclination to 
initiate others into the same mysteries and offer them a perm.a- 
nent .sol.ace in their lives. They like the bhikkhus visited the 
householders and through their easy access to the ladies of the 
houses had greater opportunities of working upon their impres- 
sionable minds and enlisting them cither as lay-devotecs or nuns. 
Conversions of this nature were frequent and there arc examples 
in the Thengdtha of women becoming nuns through the exer- 
tions of the advanced bhikkhunis. The bhikkhunis thus carried 

1 Kcrn’.s Manual of Indian Buddhism, pp. 37-3^- 

2 Burlingame’s Buddhist Legends, I, p. 84. 

3 Dtvyauadana, p. 128. 
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the h^hc of the new religion from lioiisc to house .uul helped the 
spread of Buddhism far and wide. 

(tv) Proiclytutn^ 

Conversion by the cnvangclical method marks out Budtlhism 
as making a radical departure from the traditionary lines on whieh 
the Indian religions brought new adherents into their fold. The 
ways in which brahmanism extended the boundaries of its do- 
main are peculiar to itself. Its method of enlisting new recruits 
arc in consonance with the castc-.system, its spirit of exclusutness 
specially in religious matters .uul its power of slowly adapting 
Itself to the change effected by forces from within or without. 
The process followed by it consisted in absorbing the new re- 
ertuts into the brrihmanic society by attracting them slowly and 
imperceptibly to adopt more or Ic.ss the .social customs and practi- 
cc.s approved by the Brahmanas and thus occupy a place within an 
existing caste or sub-caste, or form a new sub-caste, as the case may 
be. The alteration of the religious views is left to follow the social 
absorption that gradually sets in. The radical departure made by 
the Buddhists from tlie traditional method was responsible for the 
rapid way in which Buddhism spread not only in India but also 
in the countries outside. The very first resolution made by 
Buddha after the attainment of the stimmttm bonnm was to be- 
come a religious preacher and save mankind from worldly cares 
and miseries. He went to Sarnath to convert the five Brahmanas, 
after whom he made many more converts. He formed them into 
a band of missionaries, of whom he was the leader. In the 
V tnaya we find Buddha speaking thus to his followers who then 
numbered only sixtyonc ; “Go, ye now, O Bhikkhtis, and 
wander, for the gain of the many, for the welfare of the many, 
out of compassion for the world. Let not two of you go the 
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s.uiK \v.i\-. Prc.ich the doctrine which is glorious in the beein- 
niiig, midtllc, ,ind end, in the spirit and in the letter; proclaim a 
consimimatc, perfect, and pure life of holiness. There are beings 
whose mental c\cs arc covered by scarcely any dust, but if the 
doctrine is nor preached to them, thev cannot attain salvation. 
T her will understand the doctrine. And I will go also, O 
Bliikhh us, Co Uruvcia-sena-nigaina in order to preach the 
doctrine. ' Buddha passetl from one country to another preaching 
the (ihdhvmd whiclr is heard by the hoirsc-holders who being 
coininced of its e.\ccllcnce letired from the world leaving their 
possessions great or small." This e.xample was followed ardently 
hv his disciples: S.iriputta was considered the fittest 

person after him to roll the wheel of law; ' M o g g a 1 1 i- 
p 11 1 1 a, to preach the religion to the denizens of hell, gods and 
spirits of heaven ; P u n n a M a n t a n i p ii 1 1 a, to carry on the 
work among the roiigli people of .Sunaparant,ika; ' Pindola- 
B h a r a d v ,~i j a, the chief of the sibanadikanam. to remove 
doubts regarding the Buddhistic path or fruit. ’ This shows how 
the disciples fulfilled their Ma.ster’s desire. The M.ister was 
satisfied with their activities as indicated by his departure from 
the mortal world, which, as said by him to Mara, was conditional 

j 

on ‘his seeing that his disciples had been sufficiently large in 

I ALihacdggd. I, pp 20, 21 (translated in tlic B. b, sol .\II!, 
pp. 112, iiy Sam Nth., I, pp, 105-6, Bliadrakalpav.Klana in Dr. R. L. 
Mitra’s Nepalese Ihuldbist Literature, p. 43). 

2 Alajjh. Nib , I, p, 179. This is one of the many passages which 
constantly recur in the Nibayas. 

3 Ahg. Nib . 1 , 13, 7; Miliiulapanha, p. 362. 

4 Mdjih Nib . HI. p. 268. Dwyauadaiia, p 39: ALihUvastii, I, 
r- MS- 

5 Psalms of the Biethien. p ill. 
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number and able to rchicc the doctrines of their adversaries, and 
that his religion was well and widelv prc.iched.' 

Conversion ot non-Buddhists to Buddhism was regarded .is 
a part of the dut\’ of the monks. To attain A'nx'Jwa and with- 
out at the same tune giving others the benefit of its realization 
by takinw to the neht course has about it a taint of selfishness 
however slight. The means by which the highest can be known 
and tasted ought not to be the secret of the select few or of .m 
individual. It should be giscn a wide publicits’ lu order th.it .ill 
men from the highest to the meanest may h.ive the opportunin' 
of exercising judgment and take to the w.iy leading to Nirvana. 
Animated by the feeling of lose aiul compassion, Butklha and his 
di.sciples preached broadcast the truths ot their religion in order 
that the groping humanity may know that there are saving 
truths which can be attained by particular w.iys of regulating life 
and thought. It was from this point of view of looking at 
proselytizing that the Buddhists drew their stimulus for activities 
in this direction, .ind we find tlie Hinay.lnists and, in a itrc.iter 
measure, the Ndahciyanists exercising their best energies for the 
propagation of their faith for the diffusion of general well-being 
and the alleviation of miseries incidental to human existence. 

The art of proselytizing w.is highly developed by the Nf.iha- 
vanists who led by their Bodhisattva ideal dedicated their lives 
to the propagation of the faith. There arc in the Saddlmmut- 
pundarlka" and almost all other Mahayana texts, expressions 
revealing the earnestness which animated the disciples for pro- 
p.ag.iting the religion. Towards the end of a treatise, the Bodhi- 
sattvas utter: “When the Tathagata has become wholly extinct, 

1 II, p i(/), Rotkliill’s Lift- of till Iiuddha. p 

2 .Sa- Hotrulc's M, tnitsi.it jn Rcotains rlc . p 155. 
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we, O Lord , want CO go in ten directions and persuade all 
beings CO wtitc, read, tliink over, and proclaim this dheirma- 
paryayd bv the power of the Lord.” The history of Buddhist 
Lucli botli in ICS earlier and later phases reveals the fact 
that the Buddliist monks gave tlieir best energies to the 
propagation of the religion and thus acted up to the 
wishes of the founder ot tlie religion. The despatch of mis- 
sionaries to vatious countries both within and abroad during the 
reign of Asoka, the successful attempt of the Buddhist monks 
CO colonise Central Asm during the reiijn of Kaniska, and the 
perilous journey and voyages undertaken to China, Tibet, 
Cambodia, Java and the Malay Archipelago by the monks in the 
later historv of Buddhism amply show to what a great extent the 
M.ister’s bidding was carried out. 

(t) Piiribhdjiihtti (inil their Change of Faith 

The parihbajakas and the members of the various contem- 
porar\’ religious orders offered a verv fruitful field for the recruit- 
ment of coincrts to Buddhism. Embracing of the religion 
of the victor bv the vanquished in a debate was a general practice 
and this proved an effective means of spreading Buddhism, because 
Buddha himself as well as many Buddhist preachers were power- 
ful disputants. It is a peculiar feature of the time that members 
of man\' of the religious orders attached more importance to 
belief based on reasoning than to blind faith, and pursuant to 
this state of things, the v.anquished m a disputation left his reli- 
gious belief as soon as it was brought home to him in a public 
debate that there was a flaw in the chain of reasoning upon 
which his belief was based, while no such flaw could be pointed 
out in the reasoning upon which the belief of the victor was 
founded. No stigma atuiched to the relinquishment of a 
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rclif^ioiis belief by reason of defeat in a controversy or by a cltangc 
in faith brought about in other ways. It was not so in later times 
when the ceremonial and social exterior of religion almost ceased 
to have a living connection with the inner conviction of an indi- 
vidual. At the time of which we are speaking, many students 
after finishing their education used to wander about in the various 
parts of India as paribhajakas in order to learn the various reli- 
gious doctrines and gain mastery over the art of disputation.' 
They were at liberty to embrace any religion that appealed to 
them most as the vcliiclc of ultimate truths. In spite of the 
parents objection, we re.id of many instances of young 
Brahmanas and K.yittriyas joining the Buddhist order. It was 
this state of things that helped Buddha and his band of preachers 
a good deal in the spre.id of the religion. The conversion of the 
followers of Sanjaya counting among them S.lrijnitta and Mogga- 
liana, the Jatilas, Pokkharasadi, .Sakulud.ayT, Maliakass.ipa the 
Acela, Cahki, Esukiiri, Ghonimiikha, Vekhanassa, Saccaka, and 
a host of others signifies a good record of Buddha’s success in 
conversion among the paribbajakas and the religious orders hoth 
br.Thmanicai and non-brahmanical. Dhammika-up.is.ika was 
right in s.aying that the disputing titthiyas, Ajivikas, Niganthas, 
many of whom were aged, submitted to the captivating power 
of Buddha s exposition of his religion." The influx of converts 
from the aforesaid classes was so great that Buddha had to intro- 
duce a bar to a ready ingress of undesirable men into the order 

1 Majjh Nik , II, ji. 1^8. AsMl.ly.in.i, .i m.ister of hr.ihnianic.il 
lore, was asked whether he had wandered '.about as a partbbajitka (to 
complete his ediicationj “Canlam kho pan,i bhntu /issiilayniicna pan- 
bbajakiim, tna bhitvam Assulaydno ayuddhcipiiiiijilcim f.irbyiylti,'’ See 
also Bariia s Prc-Biiddhntic ludum Philosophy, ps. upa. 

2 Siitta-inpatd, p O7. 
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by laying down that those who belonged to a religious order must 
pass a period of probation for four months. 

(vi) Catholicity 

Buddhism had in it a large clement of catholic spirit which 
■ippealed to even the members of other religions. To attack 
.mother religion as a whole was never sanctioned by' Buddhism.' 
Buddha had to recruit his converts from other religions; he never 
disparaged any particular religion to which any of them might 
have belonged, though of course, he showed at times that parti- 
cular doctrines were wrong and unworthy of being followed. He 
held the view that the Buddhists should make gifts to the deserv- 
ing members of all other religious orders and not to the Buddhists 
alone.'' He permitted a Jama house-holder after his conversion to 
Buddhism to continue his charity to the Jama monks winning 
thereby' the .idmiration of the members of other sects. ' In the 
Mujjhnna A’lkiiya' it is pointed out that an ascetic though an 
Ajlvika but being a kammavadin would be reborn in heaven. The 
Br.llimanas who led a truly moral life were highly respected by 
the Buddhists. The spirit of toleration was no doubt a prevailing 
feature of the religious life of India and it was particularly so 
among the followers of Buddha, the teacher of mettd and kamnd, 

(vii) Occult powers 

The last factor but not the least was the resort to 
occult powers to bring conviction home to the minds of the 

1 AJajjhima, 1 , p 523: na ca saddhamma okkasana na par.i- 
dhamnia-vambhana. Sec also .liiguttara. I, p. 27. 

2 Aiiguttiira, III, 57-1. 

3 Vtnaya, VI, 32: Angntt.ira, IV, p 185, 

4 Alaphinui, I, p. 483. 
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unconvinced and make them converts. In writing of the spread 
of a religion, or the life of .a founder of a religion, schol.irs, as 
a rule, leave this factor out of account, as it is not looked upon 
as in keeping with the standpoint of the present-da)' material 
sciences. It may be said that if once the possession and use of 
the occult powers be admitted and believed, there will be no 
criterion by which to sift out the actual expression of the occult 
powers from the fiction with which the credulous writers would 
in course of tune mix them up, and m consequence, the grossest 
absurdities will have credence. But apart from the question as 
to which of the exhibitions of such powers arc to be believed and 
which to be disbelieved, the point that has to be settled is 
whether it is reasonable to leave altogether out of account a factor 
without which there would certainly be left a gap in the aggre- 
gate of causes that are responsible for the degree and range of 
influence of a particular religion at a particular time. We often 
notice in the account of the life of the founder of a religion or its 
branch that mere appeals to the intellect and reason often fail to 
convince a person of the truth of a statement ot the power of the 
arguer to lead to the path that takes one to the summum bonitm 
of human life. Atgumentatots, however powerful, arc often 
found to cause bittetness of feeling unless they are aided by 
other factors including the one under discussion. An exemplarv' 
character, a persuasive tongue, acuteness of intelligence, self- 
abnegation and othet elements that make a strong and imposing 
personality are not sufficient to produce the results that were 
actually achieved by the founders of religions like Christ, Buddha, 
Muhammad, and others. A single leper healed by the mere touch 
of Christ, the power of vision restored to a single blind man are 
more effective in the spread of a religion than numberless 
victories in disputations. In the missionary career of Buddha 
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•ind of Ins disciples wc meet with many cases where arguments 
hilled to achieve the desired ends, and ultimately, resort was taken 
to occult powers. Buddha utilized his occult powers (pdtihdnya) 
in three ways, viz. uldhts (the rddhis of the Hindu Yogasastras) 
which impressed his audience with awe at the sight of physical 
manifestation of powers ostensibK' in transgression of the 
natural laws, ddesand or the exhibition of power of thought- 
reading; and anusdsani or the warning to a person to give up his 
discursive or evil thoughts revealed to Buddha through thought- 
re.iding.' He foresaw the abuses incidental to the cultivation and 
use of such powers by his di.sciples, for many of them might 
be in a lower plane of spiritual culture and utilize them for selfish 
ends. To avoid such abuses, he strictly enjoined his disciples 
not to display such powers before the householders.' 

There are sever.il other causes which helped the propagation 
of the rcligon but as these have been dealt with in other con- 
nections in this work, they arc left out here, e.g. internal strength 
of the organisation of the Buddhist order, ' unorthodoxy of the 
people in and around M.igadha, ' persuasive methods employed 
in making converts,’ avoidance of metaphysical problems in the 
teachings," adoption of popular dialects as the medium of ins- 
truction,' and above all the intrinsic merits of the religion. 


1 Ntk.. I, p 276 Ntk . I, pp 212-214. 

2 Vinaya, II, p. 112; na bhikkhave gthinam uttarimanussa- 
dhammam iddhipatihanyam dassetahham. 

3 See infra. 4 Sec Ch I. 5 See Ch. X. 

6 See ante, pp. 44 ff, 7 See infra. 
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METHOD Of PKEATHING AND rFALHINO 

The expansion of I’nificlliism was clue to several causes, some 
of which have been dealt with in the previous chapter. The 
discriminating method of prcacliing adopted hv Buddha combined 
with dialectics, more stress on ethics than on pliilosophy. the 
spirit of good will and love, adoption of popular dialects as the 
medium of instruction, and the individual care taken of the 
disciples went also .1 great w.u' towards the success of the religion. 

Four lUitys of exposition 

Buddha, It IS said, adopted the following four ways for 
removing the doubts of those who approached him to learn 
the truth : — 

(I) Patipucchavyiikiiraniya; 

(II) Ekamsdvydkaraniya', 

(ill) Vibbdjjavydkardnlyd, and 
(iv) Thapdnlya. 

In the first method, the doubts of the interlocutor arc ascer- 
tained at the outset by putting suitable questions and then re- 
moved by appropriate answers; in the second, a direct reply is 
given to an enquirer without entering into a discussion with 
him; in the third, answers arc given separately to the 
different aspects of the question;' and in the fourth, it is pointed 
out that as the question in untenable, no reply will be given." 


I Mdjjhima, II, p. 197 


2 Dijiha, I, pp. 187 ff.. Ill, p, 229. 
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Buddli.i iHM'-rc'd that his disciples should be very' discriminating 
in adopting one of these methods’ for delivering their discourses. 

Gradual course 

I or the prop.igation of his teachings, Buddha directed his 
disciples to conform to tlie following rules; 

A good prc.iciier siioiild 

(./) In ordm.irv discourses hefore householders make them 
gr.ulii.il i.e. ronimencr with duiiakatham, sllahatham, etc. 

(/;) (^hserve se<]uence {juinydyadnssavt) in the details com- 
posing .1 theim'.' 

(c) Use words (>f comp.ission {tinuddayalam paticca katham). 

(d) A void irrelevant matters [ndmisanUmitn katham). 

(e) M.ilsc his speethes free fiom c.uistic remarks againsr 
others. ' 

{'or imp.irtmg instructions to householders he directed 
his disciples to he cautious m not giving out the fundamental 
princi[)!es of Buddhism ail at once as that would scare them 
away. To them onlv the exoteric side of the teaching should be 
explained first, tint is, the elcmentarv tenets, and practices of 
Buddhism suitable to householders. To those who intend to 
take them up should be asked to follow at first the tenets and 
practices that .ire suitable to their vet undisciplined and undeve- 
loped powers, and then gradually the difficult ones should be 
pi. iced hefore tliem hv st.igcs. To a hc'useholder, a Buddhist 

1 Cf. .Majjbima, III, p. 208. Samiiklhin.'i moghapuriscna Potali- 
puttassa paribli.ljakas'.i vilihapa bs.'ik.iranivo paiilio ekarnseva byakato ti. 

2 For the gradual course of training in Buddhism {imasmirn 
dhammavtnjvc annpuhhasibkha anitpiibbaktriya anupabbapatipadu) sec 

Mdjjh Nik . Ill, pp 2-4. 

3 Ahp^uttura. Ill, pp 184, i<)6. 
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monk c.in prc.icJi at hrst the tlanahdlhitin .^iLiLdth/im .■•d^giiLith.im 
kiimanarn lutinavdm ohuram satiikiltidid nckUiunUric dni>dtri\d>n 
(the (hscoiit'^e on alms-t^ivini^, moral precepts, the heavens, the 
danger, corruption and impurity of desire .md tlie hlcssings of 
retirement) and when he perceives tliat his mind has been suffi- 
ciently prepared by hearing the discourses, he can pre.ich the 
higher teachings, viz., ditkkham suMiiddydoi nirodham nuin- 
gam (suffering, origin of suffering, remov.il of siilFering 
and way to tlie removal of sulfering). ' These discourses 
have an appealing force which moves the hearts of the people 
irrespective of their creeds. The higher and deeper truths of 
Buddhism were gradually imparted anti expl.iined to the initiated 
or rather to the sotagamids. Thus the Budtlhists from the lowest 
grade to the highest did not feel embarrassed by the weight of 
doctrines and practices too difficult for their yet limited under- 
standing or their undevelopetl powers of fortitude .ind devotion. 
In order to create a good impression on the minds of the house- 
holders, the bhikkhus were enjoined to be sympathetic to the 
woes and troubles of their listeners and .it the same time they 
were asked not to indulge iii talks which iniglit be regarded as 
worldly and ill-bcficting a recluse. 

Study of mental leanings 

Before delivering a discourse Buddha tried to form 
an idea of the leaning of the persons by putting to them 
questions on religious matters or answering the questions that 
he allowed them to put to himself. In this way he used to select 
a subject most suited to the occasion and agreeable to the persons 

I Dighd , 1 , p iq8. Vinayd. I, 7. 5-6. VI, ^6, 5 Oldcnhtig's 
Buddha (Hofv’.s translationj, p 186. 
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composing the .iiidicncc and delivered a discourse on same. 
Similes, parables, fables very often drawn from expierien- 
ces of e\er\ day life were interspersed with his speeches along 
with pithy \erses to make his arguments sweet and effective.' 
He attached great impiortance to the art of preaching and tried 
to impress upon the minds of his disciples the sen.se of its 
importance. The particular features by whieh his speeches were 
rendered so very impressiye were, first because he utilized his 
higher knowledge [abhinna). bv which he could find out the per- 
sons who would benefit by his discourses on a particular day; 
secondK because the selection of the subjects of his discourse,', 
was the result of a correct diagnosis (sanidana) of the mentality 
of the listeneis." 


(;//) Dispntiit/oil 

i\[any are of opinion that Buddha himself ayoided 
entering into discussions with others, and discouraged those of 
his disciples who entered into discussions on religious matters in 
the course of their preaching and wandering. Such opinion is 
not wholly correct. There arc passages in the Buddhist scriptures 
which lend colour to the aforesaid view. To cite one or two such 
passages ; He is said to have declared that his dhamma is not 
to be grasped by' mere logic (atakkiii-'.icara)' and he condemned 
the Sramanas and Bnlbrnanas who took to hair-splitting disput.i- 
tions .saying. Issue has been joined .igainst y'ou, y'ou are defeated, 
set to work to clear your views, disentangle yourself if you can 
{aropito te vddo, niggahito si. Cara vddappamokkhaya, nibhe- 

1 Oldcnbcrg, Huddha (Hecy’s transl.), pp 1S5-193. 

2 Divyduaddna. pp. 96, 124 " Asayanusayarn vidttuddhdtitrn 

prakrtim ca jfultvj tadrsi dhjrmadesand krta. 

3 Diyh i\',h , 1 , p 12 ( 0 “il •'/ Buddha, vc.l, II, p 26), 
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thehi vd sdce pdhoslti).^ From sucli passages, it is not nglit to 
draw the conclusion that Buddha condemned or proliibiced the 
holding of all disputations on religious matters. 

It should also be kept in mind that the state of the country' 
at the time of Buddha was not such ns could permit a missionary 
to keep clear of disputation. One of the essential works of a 
preacher was to convince his audience, and this was hatdly possible 
if argumentation was not given a wide berth. Of this time, 
accounts are available of briihmana and non-briihmana heads ot 
religions, wandering about over the whole of eastern India, 
sometimes with a large band of disciples, and holding disputa- 
tions with the he.ids of the riv.al sects to assert their influence 
and increa.se their following. There were the parihhdjakas who 
wandered about with their minds open for the reception of reli- 
gious light wherever available. The lay people also hkeil to hear 
disputations as indicated by their setting up of kfitHhala-sdlds 
(halls for people in quest of truths) or paribbdjakdrdmas in 
different places where the wandering teachers might reside and 
hold controversies with convenience m the midst of a large- 
gathering. The people of a locality felt proud if a good 
many religious teachers visited their kutHhalasdlds or paribbdja- 
kdramds."^ References are available in plenty- in the Buddhist 
works showing that it was often stated at the disputations that 
the defeated te.acher with his followers relinquished his own 
doctrines and embraced those of the winner. These defeats in 
disputations were a fruitful source for the enlisting of converts to 
the many doctrines and religions that prevailed in the courttry 


1 D'tgh Ntl , [ p 8 (Dud of Buddha, vol. II, p 15) 

2 Sum Nth . II. p 52: V. p 1 15, Maijh Nik , II, pp. i 2, qg 
Diuydudd.hia. p iq:j 
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at the time, and the teachers vied and struggled with one another 
for securing the largest following. The discussions of the rival 
sects indicate that they had to be well-grounded not only in the 
rules by which the disputation was guided and the argumenta- 
tion was rendered free from fallacies, but also in the doctrines of 
the v.irious opponents who had to be faced, over and above their 
own school or tenets and practices with their philosophical bases, 
if any. Buddha is described in several places in the Buddhist 
works as a master of the tenets and practices of the heretical sects. 
A large number of his disciples was lecruited either as the result 
of defeats suffered by the opponents or from among the follow- 
ers of the brahmanic and the heretical teachers convinced of the 
superiority of the doctrines propounded by him. His discussions 
with Sonadanda, Kunadaiita, Upah, Sakuludayi, Vekhanassa, 
Assalayana and a host of others arc instances in which he argued 
out his own views and convinced his adversaries at the end. 
The victories thus gained in large numbers in disputations elicited 
the remark from Dighatapassi, a Jama monk to the effect that 
Gautama was a sorcerer who by the force of his art drew the 
people of other sects into his own net.^ The lists of his disciples 
who were convinced and won over to Buddhism from their own 
beliefs and practices is a large one, from which the names of 
the following m.ay be mentioned : Mahakotthita, Pindola 

Bharadvaja, Alahakaccayana, for instance, were masters of the 
three Vedas and perfect in all the accomplishments of a Bra- 
hmana; Sariputta and Moggallana were the disciples of Sahjaya; 
the Kassapas were the leaders of the Janlas; Abhayarajakumara 
was a distinguished disciple of Nigantha Nanaputta. 

I Mafjh, Nik., I, p. 375; Ahg. Nik , II, p. 190. {Gotamo mayavt, 
Tivattanim mayam ^anati yaya ahnatitthiyanam sTwaka avattetiu). 


'7 
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To be a successful disputant, one had to be equipped witli all 
the outfit of specious arguments (kiitatarka) to meet those oppo- 
nents who made a free use of them whenever needed. It is clear 
from Buddha’s injunctions to the bhikkhus, that he wanted 
them to use their power of argumentation in the service of truth 
and truth alone, and not to take to sophistry of their own accord. 
But a preacher ignorant of the wiles of a specious arguer and 
unable to use counter-wiles for self-defence would certainly be a 
weak disputant. It was for this reason perhaps that we sec 
Buddha applying such a method with men who came to argue 
with crooked intention, or took to crooked ways of disputation. 
This is seen in the Ainbattha Siitta' where Buddha in order to 
silence Ambattha, who claimed the snpcriorit)' of Brahmanas 
over all by birth and stated that the Sakyas were of servile origin, 
related the fictitious account of the origin of the Sakyas and 
Kanhayanas showing that the latter were the descendants of a 
dasifutta (son of a slave-girl) of the former. The object of the 
use of the story was to put it as a stunner to Ambattha exposing 
his low origin. 

Medium of /ihtriiclwn 

For the proper appreciation of his teaching, Buddha insisted 
that the medium of instruction should be the popular dialect of a 
province. His injunction ” anujanami bhikkhave sakaya niint- 
tiya buddhavacanarn pariyapnnitum'’~ has been the subject of 
a good deal of controversy, but the last word, we think, has 
been said by Winternitz,’ who interprets it thus: “I allow you, 

1 Digha, I, pp. 92, 95. 

2 Cullavagga, V, 33. 

3 See his Hiitoiy of Indian Literature, II, (Eng. transl.). Appendix, 
pp. 601-3. 
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O monk, to learn the word of Buddha each m own language,” 
and this the late professor corroborates by another passage of 
the Majihima Ntkaya^ in which it is pointed out that undue 
importance should not be attached to the dialect of a particular 
^.inapada, i.e., a monk should be accommodating to dialectical 
variations, and not insist upon the use of a particular word, e.g., 
pdti instead of sardvain or dhuropam. Buddha’s preference for 
provincial languages is also responsible for the growth of pttakas 
m later days in different languages, the existence of which is 
no longer a matter of doubt. Buddha made a radical departure 
from the ancient Indian custom of recording the scriptures in a 
particular language, and this can well be pointed out as one of 
the causes of the success of Buddhism. 

Individual Training 

W'c have already mentioned that Buddha studied the 
mental leanings of a person before he delivered a discourse. 
This was particularly evident in the training of his disciples. 
He constantly watched their conduct and their mode of per- 
formance of spiritual practices, studied their character and predi- 
lections, and corrected their weaknesses by suitable advice, ad- 
monitions and courses of disciplinary practices. 

In the Rdhidovddasiitta, Buddha is seen instructing 
R a h u 1 a how in deed, word, and thought one can make him- 
self pure by pacedvekkhana (examination and introspection), 
because he observed that Rahula was lacking in self-control. 
When, however, he made some progress in self-control, he was 
led gradually to realise the anicca-bhdva (impermanence) 

I Majihima, III, pp. 234-5, 237: janapadaniruttini nabhini- 

vcscyya. 
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and ciukkhd-bhj.jd (miseries inlicrcnc in the nature) ol all woikl- 
ly things and the fact that the four dhatus or fnc khdd:llh,> 
collectively or separately do not constitute the attii (ego).' 

N a n d a , another of his disciples, could not check Ins 
anxieties for food and raiment, for which he was taken to t.isk 
bv the Teacher. In due course the check put upon him helped 
him to control his senses .so much that he became the chiet of 
those who had control over their senses [jndiiyesn gnttadiuid- 
nam aggo)d 

A n u r u d d h a could nor, owing to sl.ickncss of 
exertion, attain attavnunlti though he had adsauced much 
through his diligence in the path of meditation. This slackness 
which was clogging his way was rcmoveil by Huddh.i's guidance 
supplemented by the personal care taken of him by Sariputt.i. ' 

The weakness of K i m b i I a lav similarh' in his 
inability to muster up sufficient mental concentration through 
in-breathing and out-bteathing. This was detected by Buddh.i 
and removed by his advice with special reference to the processes 
which he could not follow in a perfect way.’ 

Sari p u t t a and M o g g a 1 1 a n a were ahead v 
advanced spiritually before they joined the S.ihgh.i, hence the 
training imparted to them was of a higher order. Sariputta 
was asked to meditate on sunnata, i.e., to look upon all things 
as devoid of substance and to pr.ictice self-introspection in order 
to remove from his mind the usual hindrances to vimutti .ind 

1 Aiif^ntl.ird. II. pp 164-5. Sdmyutta, HI, p 146; IV^, pp. 105-7; 
Majjhtmti. I, pp. 41411.; Ill, pp. 277-80 

2 Samyutta. II. p 281; Ah^ttttafd. I, p. 26; IV, p. 166 

4 Ahgiittdra, I, p. 282; IV, pp. 228 ff. 

4 Sam^ntta. V, pp. 422-325. 
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acquire the quaiines leading to perfection.^ Sariputta, it is 
said, took only a fortnight to attain arhathood, which stage he 
reached while listening to a discourse on the origin and decay 
of oedivnd dclucred by Buddha to Dighanakha paribbajaka." 
Moggallana was gi\en the dhHt/is (elements composing a being) 
as his subject [kdinriiatthdiui) for meditation. While medi- 
tating, he became slack in his zeal and so he was taken to task 
by Buddha. He soon remosed his slotli and torpor, became 
diligent and attained perfection.’ 

The case of A n a n d a is interesting. In spite of his 
ins.iiiablc love of knowledge by which he rose to be the chief 
of the bdliii^iiitds (the Ic.irned), and in spite of the great care 
that was iicstowed upon him by Buddha for his spiritual culture, 
he coiikl not ati.iin arhathood during the lifc-tinic of Buddha, the 
reason being that he could not divest himself of his great attach- 
ment to Buddha, not as the founder of ,i religion but as a master 
to witom he w.is rel.ited as a servitor. This .ittachment proved 
a clog to his pr.ictice of the doctrine of detachment from the 
world, the corner-stone of Buddha’s teachings. Buddha used to 
admonish Ananda for his inability to get rid of this attachment 
because therein lay the cause of his failure to attain the state of 
mind required for arhathood. In the Mahapannibbdna 
Siitta wc find Buddha expostulating with Ananda for shedding 
tears when Buddha cxpre.sscd his desire to leave this world. ' So 
long as Buddha lived. Ananda could not rise above the stage of 
.'Otiipdnnd. He was a bahiismta on account of his inordinate 
desire for knowledge as evidenced by the frequent questions that 

I Mdjjhima, III, pp. 2t)4tf 2 /li.td., I, p. 500-1. 

3 Manorathapiiram, I, p. i6i; Aiigattara, IV, p. 85. 

4 D’tgha, 11 , pp. 142-144. 
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are said to have been put by ban to Buddha, c.g., about the 
correctness of Parana Kassapa’s divisions of mankind, Sanputta s 
exposition of the origin of diilckhu (sutlcnng) from ph.is^d (^com 
tact), the theory of causation (paticcduinuippddj}, the sense ol 
tile terms nirodba, loka, sttnfta, vedand, iddbi, anapdn.ndt! and 
so forth.' 

The training imparted to D e v a d .1 t t a liy Buddlia 
was on lines that were calculated as suitable to his peculiar 
mental tendencies. This disciple made .some progress in yogu 
attaining ability to perform some miracles. Buddha dctccteil 
his predilection for gain and fame through the exercise of his 
power to perform miracles by which he had won over Aj.-itasattii 
to his side. With a view to remove this love for gain and fame, 
he delivered to him discourses calculated to remove this weak- 
ness; but so deep-rooted had been this tendenev that he con- 
tinued on his way to rum, turning deaf car to his master's 
warnings.'^ 

The instances can be multiplied but those that base been 
cited are enough to show how the great teacher used to sec 
through the mental composition of the disciples whom he had 
ccc.asion to train personally studying their tendencies and mental 
weaknesses as clearly as if they were reflected on a mirror. This 
accounts for his great success as a spiritual trainer. 


I Ahguttara, III, pp. 383 ff.; Samyutta, II, pp. ^4-37; VI, p. 167. 
Majjhima, I, pp. 192 K.\Mahduagga, vii, 2 ff. 
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CHAPTER XI 


SPREAD OF BUDDHISM 

There i<^ a tradirioiial account of the vassds spent by Buddha 
at different places. On the basis of this account Prof. Kern and 
Dr. Thomas have furnislied us with an account of the .spread 
of Buddhism.' It appears to my mind to be far from satisfactor\', 
and so in this chapter I propose to bting together the f.icts 
scattered in tiic Nikayas, which tlirow light on the propagation 
of Buddhism during the period of Buddha’s ministration. On 
scanning the names of places in the Nikayas, ir appears that 
Savatthi was the .scene of the largest number of discourses, the 
next place in import.ince being R.ijagaha. Vesali ,ind Kapil.i- 
vatthu may be counted as the third and fourth localities of 
importance though the number of discourses delivered at these 
places IS comparatively much less. At the other centres very 
few discourses have been delivered. Another noteworth)' feature 
that may be noticed in this connection is that the discourses deli- 
vered at Rajagaha and other centres of Xfagadha have in view 
mainly the followers of non-brahmanical sects, the patibbajakas, 


I Kern’s Alanaal of Indian Buddhism, p. Tliomas, Life of the 
Buddha, cli. viii. According to the tradition, the places where 
Buddha stayed each vassa are: — ist Benares, 2nd-4th Rajagaha, ^tli 
Vesali, 6th Mankula Hill, 7th Tavatimsa heaven, 8th Bhagga near 
Sitmsumara Hill, 9th Kosanibi, loth Parilcyyaka-wood, nth Brahmin 
village of Nala, 12th Verahja, 14th Caliya hill, 14th Savatthi, 15th 
Kapilavatthu, i6th Alavi, 17th Rajagaha, i8th Cahya hill, 19th Raja- 
gaha. Thereafter he stayed jietmanently at Savatthi. 
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and the members of the order but vcn,' rarely the brahmanas 
while the discourses delivered at Savatthi and other centres within 
Kosala were meant more for the brahmanas than for the non- 
brahmanas. This will be apparent as we proceed with the story 
of conversions made at each of the various centres. 


KASI 

KasI is counted as one of the sixteen mahajanapadas. It 
was an independent kingdom in the prc-Biiddha d.n s but later 
on It was annexed to Magadha by Ajatasattii. Benares was its 
chief city and flourished not only as an emporium of trade and 
commerce but also as a centre of brahmanic culture. The frequent 
mention of the place in the Jdtakas is indicative of its great 
importance in those days. The Isipatana or Rppattana has been 
immortalized in the Buddhtst literature as a resort of a lar^c luim- 

r> 

ber of rps in ancient times, and .so the .selection of the locality by 
Buddha for his first discourse was quite in a line with its sacred 
tradition. 

Buddha’s ministration commenced witli the conversion of 
two foreign traders Trapusa and Bhallika who were travelling 
with a caravan along the trade-route from Dakkhinapatha to 
Ukkala a town in the kingdom of Gandhara. Their conversion 
at Uruvela was later on commemorated by the erection of stupas 
in their native villages in Gandhara.' Buddha after enlighten- 

I Mahavastu (Senart), vol. HI, pp, 303, 310, 313: Ultarapalha 

Ukkalam namadhisthanam Tehi dani yatha Keiasthali >ijma 

adhisthuno tahhn kesa-stiipayn kdrapttam. Bdlukkho tiilma na^a- 

ram tahim nakhastupiam kardpitam Trapusabhallikdiutm iiluksa 

nama mgama dvdsitdndrn adyapt Gandhara-rdjve adhtsthanarn 

Sddndmena ^ndyati There has been a great difference of opinion with 
regard to the identification of Ukkala and the birth-place of Trapusa and 
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menc turned his thoughts first to his comrades in asceticism then 
residing at Isipatana near Benares. He started from Uruvela and 
passed through Gaya, Ap>aragaya and reached Vasala where he 
was invited to a meal by a hubunka brahmana to whom he 
pointed out as to what made a true brahmana and tried to 
con\cit him to Buddhism. Thence he passed through Cun- 
dadvllain and Sarathipiira, crossed the Ganges and reached 
Benares. ' Here at Isipatana he visited his five comrades who 
would not accept Buddha’s arguments regarding the futility of 
extreme self-mortifications in taking them to their spiritual goal. 
Their conviction had to be slowly overcome by Buddha through 
teachings from day to day impressing upon their minds the 
impermanence of all worldly things. They were enjoined to 
live as recluses, practising jhdnas and self-control.' It was for 
them that he delivered his famous discourse, the Dhammacakka- 
pavattana whicli is believed to have embodied truths found by 
Buddha under the Bodhi tree. It explains the majjhimd pati- 
padd or m other words, perfection in the sllas, practice of control 
over citta which included dhydna, and attainment of pdtind or 
true knowledge. The other discourse delivered to them was 
Anattasutta showing the essencelessness of the five khandhas. 
The result of the discourses, of course, was the conversion of 
the five brahmanas, and their admission into the Safigha. 

Bh.allika, Though the phonetic similarity between Utkala (Orissa) and 
Ukkala IS very great and tlic identification of Ukkala with Orissa is 
alluring, yet in view of the evidence supplied by the Alahavastu and 
supported by Yuan Chwang, Ukkala should be identified with a place 
in Gandh.ara. Yuan Chwang noticed the remains of two of the stupas 
mentioned above in the course of his journey from Baikh to Bamian 
(Watters’ Yuan Chwang, I, pp. in-113). 

1 MahdvastH, III, pp. 324-329; Lalitavistara . p. 406. 

2 Alaijh. Nik., I, pp. 173-175; Sarn. Nik., Ill, p. 66. 

iS 
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Buddha accompanied by the five new bhikkhus passed 
from Isipatana to Benares and met there Yasa; a rich setchi’s 
son, who was getting sick of the luxuries of worldly life 
and hankered after a life of peace and rest. It was in this state 
of mind that he came across Buddha under a Nigrodha tree on 
the bank of the river Varana, and listened to a discourse on the 
merits of giving alms, observing precepts and enjoying thereby 
a heavenly life as also on the evils suffered by one haunted with 
desires. He then listened to the higher discourses dealing wicli 
the four truths' and was soon convinced of their excellence. He 
embraced Buddhism and became a bhikklnt while his parents 
became upasahas. 

Yasa then introduced to Buddha his four friends Vimala, 
Subahu, Ptinnaji and Gavampati who weic also sons of rich 
setthis, and fifty other friends. All were admitted into the 
Sahgha by Buddha by the simple formulae of “ehi bhikkhu.”~ 
We are not aware of any other converts made by Buddha at the 
time though it is evident that several others of Benares joined 
the order subsequently. 

Benares, rather Isipatana, was a favourite resort of many 
distinguished disciples like Anuruddha, Mahakotthita, Moggal- 
lana, Mahakaccayana, and Sariputta. According to the tradi- 
tional chronology of Buddha’s vassdvasa, it is said that he passed 
the first vassd at Isipatana and passed tlirough it the second time 
after the twelfth vassd on his way from Veranja to Vesali.' 


t The word in which he expressed dissatisfaction are iipaddutarn 
vo upasatth.iin. Vinaya, I. p. 15-16. 

2 See Infra. 

3 Samantapasadtka, I, p zoi; Kern's Manual of Indian Buddhism, 
p. 36; IRAS, 1891. 
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The delivety of Buddha’s first discourse on Dhammacakka} 
brought the place into prominence, and clothed it with a sacred 
memory, ranking it as one of the sacred places of pilgrimage for 
a Buddhist." Several discourses 111 the Samyntta and Anguttara 
Nikayas are associated with this place. These deal, among other 
topics, with avij]a, saddha, kayakumma, vadkamma, mano- 
kamma, anyasacca and atthangtkamagga.^ 

Besides I s 1 p a t a n a, there were two other resorts of 
Buddhist monks at K 1 t a g 1 r 1 ' and K h e m 1 y a m b a- 
\ a n a.’’ Buddha visited Kit.igiri and remonstrated there with 
Ass.iji and Punahbasu for taking food at niglit {ytkdlabhojana). 
The discourse at Kliemiyambavana was delivered by bhikkhu 
Udena sometime after tlic parinirvana of Buddha. This dis- 
course, it is said, impressed Ghopiimikha brahmana so much that 
he not only became a iipasaka but promised to the Sangha a share 
of the daily allowance of 500 kahapanas received by him from 
the king of Ahga. As the bhikkhus were not permitted to 
accept gold and silver, it was arranged that the money would 
be utilised in building a monaster^' at Papaliputta. 

The subsequent history of Benares as 3 seat of the different 
sects of Buddhism® is highly interesting and will be dealt with 
later on in another volume. 

MAGADHA 

Magadha became the scene of Buddha s missionary .activity 
after KasT. It was one of the most prosperous provinces 

I Vinaya, I, p. lo-ii. 2 Dioha, II, p. 141. 

3 See Samyutta, I, p. 105-6; V, pp. 407, 429; Anguttara, I, pp. 
iioff., 279; III, pp. 320, 392, 399. 

4 Aiaphtma, I, p. 473. 5 Ihid , II, p, 157. 

6 See Sah.ani, Report on the Excavatiom at Sarnath. 
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during the reign of Bimbisara, who had under his sway, as the 
tradition goes, as many as 80,000 villages.' Its capital Rajagah.i 
attained importance not only as a commercial centre but also as a 
rendezvous of religious and intellectual men of diverse views. In 
the pre-Buddha days, Magadha was looked down by the 
brahmanas as a country unfit for sacrificial fire, and as such un- 
suitable for habitation of orthodox br.ahmanas of noble and pure 
descent. On account of the absence of orthodox brahmanas, 
non-brahmanic views found there a free scope for expression and 
so It IS said that Magadha seethed with sophistic discussions and 
that drstikasRya was there. The Brahmajala and Sdmannaphala 
suttantas delivered as Raj.igaha amply testify to the fact that 
there was no end of brahmanic and non-brahmanic views presa- 
lent in Magadha, and that the six Utthiyas' also selected this 
province as their field of work. Side by side with the titthiyas. 
there were the brahmanical teachers like Rudraka Ramnpiitra and 
Kutadanta. The former had an asraina where Buddha lived for 
sometime before the attainment of bodhi while the latter enjoved 
the income of a village granted to him by Bimbisara,’ performed 
sacrifices on grand scales, killing hundreds of animal victims. 
There were a few other brahmanic teachers who taught that 
supernatural powers, heavenly happiness and moksa could be 
obtained through rigorous asceticism.^ 

Brahmanas of Magadha 

It is noteworthy that the discourses delivered in the towns 
and villages of Magadha are meant mostly for the paribbajakas 
and the non-brahmanical sects or the Buddhist di,sciples. The 

1 Vinaya, I, p. 29. 

2 D'lgha, I, p. 47 f,; Ma;)hima, II, p. 2 f. 3 Digha, I, 127! 

4 See Buddhist India, pp. 140-6; Barua, op. at., p. 188 f. 
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few brahmanas who came into touch with Buddha or his dis- 
ciples could not be converted. Vassakara' and Gopaka-Moggal- 
lana," the brahmana ministers of Magadha, and Dhanahjam 
brahmana ' were admonished without any effect. The only 
notable cons ci ts made among the brahmanas of Magadha were 
Kutadanca of \illage K h a n n m a t a and Kasibharadvaja 
of village h k a n a 1 a.‘ In the brahmana village of Pane a- 
s .1 1 a, It IS said that Buddha could not obtain a single spoonful 
of rice. ’ In the brahman.igama of A m b a s a n d .i, in the 
neighbourhood of R.ijagaha, is laid the .scene of Sakkapanhasntta' 
but nothing is mentioned about any converts made there. There 
are passages, e.g., in the Suttii-mpata. and Samyutta-nikaya^ 
showing that brrihmanas resented Buddha’s attitude towards the 
aged members and his claim of superiority over them. These 
few references to the brahmanas of Magadha indicate that their 
number must li.ne been few, and that Budtiha was not very 
successful in his missionary work among them. 

Non-Brahmanical Sects 

It has already been mentioned that the six titthiyas chose 
Nfagadha and Ve.sali as their fields of work. The number of 
paribbajakas wandering about within Magadha was also fairly 
large, and so the largest number of conyerts were made by 
Buddha from among the non-brahmanas. 

1 Dijiha, II, p. 72. 

2 Alaijhima, III, p. 15; Arijrnttara. II, pp. 172-3, 179, 180. 

3 Samyutta, I, pp. 160. 

4 D'lgha, I, p. 1 17; SamytMa, I, p. 172-3, Sutta Nipata, p. 13. 

5 Sarny iitta, I, p. 114. 

6 D'lgha. II, p, 263; see B. C. Law, Geog. of E. Buddhism, p. 42. 

7 Sutta Nipata, p. 50; Samyntta, II, p. 22. 
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Sanjaya Belatthapucta, the centre of whose activities was at 
Rajagaha, was the first non-brahmanic religious teacher to feel 
the power of the religion preached by Buddha for within a very 
short time he saw that half of his following had been won over 
to Buddha’s side. It was Assaji, one of the first five disciples of 
Buddha, who commenced the missionary work by converting 
Sariputta, the principal disciple of Sanjaya, to Buddhism, and 
Sanputta in his turn followed him up until half of his quondam 
fellow disciples including Moggalliina embraced Buddhism. 
This event together with the previous conversions made bv 
Buddha and his followers created m Magadha a sensation which 
evoked that Buddha converted 1000 Jatilas, 230 followers of 
Sanjaya, and the sons of distinguished Magadhan families, 
thereby making the families sonicss and the wives husbandlcss, 
and there was no knowing who might be taken in next.^ 

Nigantha Nataputta was a formidable rival of Buddha, and 
as he was at work earlier than Buddha, he made a fair progress 
in the spread of his religion in Magadha and the neighbouring 
states. It appears from the accounts of conversions to Buddhism 
that Buddha could not win over to his side many followers of 
Nataputta. But he stole a march upon Naniputta by enlisting 
among his upasakas Bimbisara and Ajatasattu who had been lay- 
supporters of Nataputta." 

1 Vinaya, I, pp. 39-44. 

2 The Jama agamas cl.um Binibts.ira and Aj.ita.sallii as Jainas 
while the Buddhist pitakas declare them as Buddhists. Neither tlic 
Jaina nor the Buddhist literature admits that they were supporters of 
the religions at different times or at the same time in different degrees. 
The facts of the lives of the two emperors, however, point to the 
inference that Bimbisara supported J.iinism when it appeared on the 
fickl hut inclined decidedly towards Buddhism when it asserted itself 
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There was at K a 1 a s 1 1 a on the side of Isigili mountain 
in Rajagaha a large number of Jama ascetics who were under- 
going severe self-mortifications to eradicate tlieir past sms and to 
attain mukti. Buddha failed to convince them of the inefficacies 
of such mortifications and of their faith being based on wrong 
views.’ But this was not the case with Upiiligah.ipati and 
Abliavarajakum.lra.' Up.ili was convinced that Nigantha 
Nataputta was wrong in putting more stress on kayakamma 
(^ = dandaj than on mnnokamma while Abhayarajakumara failed 
to establish that Buddha was lacking in antikampa (compassion) 
bv citing the instance of Devadatta. Both became lav'-devotees 
of Buddha. Digh.itapassi, the Jama monk, though convinced 
like Up.ili, did not change his faith.' Asibandhakaputta, a 
gamaiu, was also convinced of Buddha’s viewpoint that killing, 
stealing and such other crimes do not always lead the sinners to 
hell as Nigantha Napiputta teaches and that the.se sins can be 
counteracted bv repentance and knowledge.' A few other con- 
verts were made from among the followers of Nigantha Nata- 
putta at Vesali and Kapilavatthu. ’ 

There are no specific instances of converts having been made 
from among the followers of other non-brahmanical teachers cx- 

as a rival of Jaini.sni. Ajatasami was a supporter of Devadatta who 
initiated a icct holding views similar to Jainism so far as its di.scipline 
was concerned. Abhayarajakumara, a Jaina, c.xpostulated with Buddha 
for condcnining Dcvatlatta. This shows that Devadatta, had Jaina 
sympathies and Ajatasattu by supporting him shows the nature of his 
religious views. He, however, was converted to Buddhism a year before 
Buddha’s demise. {Infra, p. 156; Smith’s Eaaly History of India, p. 33). 

1 Ala))hima, I, p. 380. 

2 Ibid., I, p. 395. See Barua, op. cit., p. 375. 

3 Ibid., I, p. 373, Sarny Htta, IV, pp, 317 ff. 

5 See Infra. 
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cept that of Acela Kassapa. Upaka, an ajlvika, was inipiesscd 
by the saintly appearance of Buddha, but did not accept him as 
his teacher. On several occasions, the doctrines of Purana Kassapa, 
hfakkhali Gosala, Pakudha Kaccayana and Ajita Kcsakambahn 
were discussed and criticised,' and on one occasion it is men- 
tioned that if an ajIvika be a kammavadin, he would go to 
heaven.^ It seems that these teachers had no following at the 
time of Buddha, and that their doctrines had mere academic 
interest and were not actually practised. Acela Kassapa is des- 
cribed as an annatitthiya-pubbd but it is not expressly mentioned 
as to which sect he belonged. He joined the order and became 
ultimately an arhat.’ 

Ptinbbdjakas of Aiagadha 

In Magadha there were two classes of paribbajakas : 
(i) Brahmanical and (ii) Non-brahmamcal {annatitthtya)d 
Buddha recruited his converts mostly from the latter class. Of 
the prominent paribbajakas who came into contact with the 
Teacher while he was staying in M.agadha, the following may 
be mentioned; Nigrodha, Dighanakha, Potaliputta, Aniigara 
(or Annabhara), Varadhara, Sakuludayi, Moliyaslvaka, Upaka, 
Mandikaputta, Siitava, Samandaka and SusTma. 

Buddha met Nigrodha who was then dwelling at 
Udumbarika hermitage of the paribbajakas near Rajagaha and 
explained to him how the ascetic practices did not always conduce 

I See above ch. IV. 2 Alajjhima, I, p. ^83. 

3 Samyutta, II, pp. 21-22; IV, 300-2. 

4 B C. L. 1 W, Buddhistic Studies, p. 89. In his paper on Gautama 
Buddha and the Paribbajakas, Dr. Law has given a summary of all the 
discourses that Buddha or his disciples delivered for the benefit of the 
paribbajaka-.. 
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to purity. It will be interesting to observe that Buddha was 
trying to impress upon Nigrodba who had ajTvika leanings that 
Ills discourse on the ascetic practices including catuyamasam- 
vara' was not meant to win him over to this sahglia and but 
just to impress upon him the distinction between kusala and 
akiisala.~ Nigrodha was silenced but it seems that he did not 
change his faith. D 1 g h a n a k h a , a relative of Sariputta, 
listened to a discourse on vedana and w.is soon convinced of the 
excellence of Buddha’s teaching and became a bhikkhu.^ 
P o t a 1 1 p u 1 1 a had a talk with Sainiddhi, a voting bhikkhu. 
about the Buddhist doctrine of kamma, and was not satisfied with 
the exposition as Samiddhi gave the answer without sufficient 
caution and analysis. ' A n u g .1 r a , V a r a d h a r a , 

S a k u 1 u d .t y i ’ and other noted paribb.fjakas were staving at 
\Ioraniv.lpa liermit.ige and di.scussing among themselves on one 
occasion about lack of regard for the teacher found among the 
followers of the six titthiyas and on another occasion about the 
omniscience and perfection of Nigantha Naniputta, and such 
other topics. Buddha explained his doctrines in detail and was 
able to convince Sakuludayi of their excellence, ultimately making 
him an upasaka. Sakuludayi’s followers did not like that their 
leader should become a bhikkhu but they did not object to his 
becoming an upas.ika. MoliyasJvaka met Buddha at 
R.aj.igaha on two occasions'^ and had discussions regarding his 

I See above, ch. IV. 2 D'l^ha, III, pp. 55-7. 

3 Maj-jhima, I, p. 501. The sutta is named Dighanakha-sutta 
in the Majjhima Nikaya and X'eilan.lpariggaha in the commentary. 
See Buddhist Legends, I, p. 203. 

^ Majjhima, III, p. 208-9. 

5 Ibid , II, pp, 1-22; 29-39; Ahguttara, II, p. 176. 

6 AhgHttara, III, p. 356-7; Samyiitla. IV, p. 230-1. 
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teaching as producing its fruit directly (sandttthtko dhammo) and 
the Buddhist theory of kamma. He became satisfied with 
Buddha’s explanations and expressed his desire to become an 
upasaka. S u s i m a at the request of his lay-followers studied 
Buddhism and ultimately became a bhikkhii.' Sutava and 
S a j j h a" listened to the merits of an arhat appreciatingly but 
did not therefore become upasakas, so also was the paribbfijaka 
Samandak a, ‘ who met Sariputta at Nalakagama and 
listened to a talk on the cause of snkba and dukkha. 
S a r a b h a, ' and U p a k a ' were the two paribbajakas reprov- 
ed by Buddha and Ajatasattu respectively, d he former was a 
renegade from Buddhism and .spoke ill of the religion while the 
latter had the audacity to challenge Buddha in disputation. It 
will be observed from the above accounts that one or two pari- 
bbajakas became fully ordained bhikkhus, and the rest only 
expressed their appreciation of the religion by becoming 
lay-devotees. 


Lay-Devotees of Abagadha 

1 he brahmanas and the paribbajakas dealt with above 
became mostly lay-devotees and rarely ordained bhikkhus. 
The largest enlistment of lay-devotees took place when Buddha 
visited Rajagaha in the second year of his missionary career. At 
the instance of Bimbisara, the chiefs of the eighteen Frenis of 
his dominion and his officials exptessed their faith in Buddha, 
Dhamma and Sahgha. The names of only a few lay-devotees 

1 Samyutta, II, pp. 119-128; IV, pp. 230-1. 

2 Ahguttara, IV, pp. 369; 371 f. 

3 Ibtd., V, p. 120-2. /f Ibtd., I, pp. 185-188. 

5 Ibid., II, p. 182. 
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of Magadha have come down to us through the discourses in 
the Ntkayas. They may be classified thus : 

1. Gamanls — Talaputa nauagamanl (Sam. iv, p. 306); 
YodhajTvagamanI (Sam. iv, p. 308); AssarohagamanT (Sam. iv, 
p. 310); NfanicrilakaganianT (Sam. iv. p. 323); RasiyagamanI 
(Sam. iv, p. 340); etc. 

2. Sctthis & Gahapatts — Jotika (Sam. v, p. 344); Mana- 
dinna (Sam. v, 178); Sinvaddha (Sam. v, pp. 176-7); Sana- 
gahapatiputta (Sam. iv, p. 113; Aiig. 111, 48; iv, 113); Darukam- 
mika gahapati of N,adika (Ahg. 111, p. 391); Belattha Kaccana, a 
sugar merchant of Andhakavinda (Vin. 1, p. 224'!; Pukkusati 
kulaputta (A'ldjjh. iii, p. 237); Dighavu upasaka (Sam. v, p. 244); 
jTwika; Anathapindika and his scttlii fncntl; etc. 

3. Jaina ilisaplfi — •Asibandlukaputta gamani, Upali, 
Abliayarajakum.ara (sec ante, p. 143). 

4. Brahmanas — Kasihhatadv.'ija br.lhmana of Ekanala; 

Dh-inanjani br.lhmana (sec ante, p. 141). 

5. Ladies — Sati brahmani and panhbiijika, mother of 
Sariputta of Nalakagama; DhananjanI a brahman! (Sam. 1, 
p. 160); VelukanuakT Nandamata of Dakkhmagir! (Afig. 11, p. 
236; IV, p. 63); Cund! rajakumar! (Ang. iii, p. 35); etc. 

6. Kings & Princes — Bimbisara, Ajatasattu, Munda 
(Ahg. 11, p. 57), J.iyasena-rajakumara (Alajjhinia. 111, pp. 128, 
138), later on he became a bhikkhu (sec Psalms of the Brethren, 
p. 369). 


Important Sites in Magoflha 

Among the scenes of Buddha’s activity within Magadha the 
following may be mentioned: (i) Gaya, (ii), Uruvela, (111) Raja- 
gaha, (iv) Nalanda, (v) Pataliputta, (vi) Ekanala, (vii) Andha- 
kavinda, (viii) Kallavalamuttagama, (ix) hlatula. 
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( 1 ) Gaya & (ii) U r u v e 1 a 
Gaya arrests our attention first for it was the birth-place of 
the religion which became almost pan-Asiatic in later times. 
Buddha on his way from Benares to Uruvcla, a suburb of 
Gaya, came across in a forest the thirty Bhaddavaggiya youths, 
who were seeking pleasures and enjoyments. These youths, 
according to the tradition, were related to the king of Kosala, On 
listening to the discourses of Buddha on dcina, ilia, etc. and on 
the four truths, they became bhikkhiis and, it is said, thev later 
on dwelt at Patheyya, a country situated to the west of Kosala.' 
He then stopped at Uruvela, a stronghold of the Janlas. 
As these ascetics werC' very difficult to be weaned from 
the cults in which they had placed implicit faith, it 
is said that Buddha was put to the necessity of c,\hibitmg 
miraculous powers to soften their minds in his favour. After 
preparing his ground in this way, he tried to explain to them 
the efficacy of following the truth that he had discovered. 
This explanation shook the foundation of their beliefs to a great 
extent, though of course, their minds required to be worked up 
a little further before they could be fully converted.^ Thev 
accompanied Buddha to GayasTsa where he delivered the dis- 
course Adttta-pariyaya (Fire Sermon) intended to explain to the 
Jaulas that the summum bonurn which they wanted to attain 
through fire-worship could be had not through fire-worship but 
by the extinction of fires of raga, dosa, and moha kindled by the 
action of the sense-organs by coming into contact with the objects 

1 Harciv’s Matmal of Buddhism, p. 188; SBE, XVII, p. iq6 n; 
Aiahavastu, III, p. qao; Psalms of the Brethren, p. 284; Alahavagga, 
i. 14. 

2 Vmaya, I, pp. 34, 35. 
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of those senses. The Jatil.is after hearing this discourse gave up 
their cults and joined the order as bhikkhus. 

(ill) R a j a g a h a 

The importance of Rajagaha from the point of view of 
missionar\- work was \crv trrcat. It was a ereat resort of reli- 
gious teachers and wanderers (parlhbajakas) who used to come to 
the city usually in the companv of the traders who supplied them 
with food and raiment in their journey from distant places. 
The city was moreover situated at the junction of several trade- 
routes facilitating communication and tr.insit of messages to and 
from distant pl.ices. This made it extremely important for the 
propagation of the truths that Buddha wanted to preach broad- 
cast. Over and .ihovc these, the city provided other advantages, 
\ahiahle for a religious organi/er, viz. of entering into disputa- 
tions with the religicux and asserting the supcrioritx' of the 
religion by dcfe.itmg them; of setting on a sound footing 
the organization by which the bhikkhus could pursue the 
ideals, secure from cares for the bare needs of life; and of 
establishing suitable hermitages for the monks in the caves of 
the surrounding hills so convenient for deep thinking and the 
pursuit of yoga. 

On the occasion of Buddha s first visit to Rajagaha in the 
second year after enlightenment, he staved at Latthivana, five 
miles from the town. It was here that Bimbisara with his 
ministers, courtiers, and village-headmen came to meet him. 
Buddha’s youthful appearance led them to think that he was 
a disciple of the hoary-headed Uruvelakassapa who had been 
the leader of the Jatilas, and accompanied Buddha to Latthivana. 

But Uruvelakassapa ’s homage to Buddha in their presence belied 
their impression. The youthful Buddha with his sonorous voice 
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explained the first principles of Buddhism, the anicca (transi- 
toriness) and anattii (essencclessncss) of the five khandhas (cons- 
tituents of being), and brought home to the mind of the king 
and his attendants that the religion preached by Buddha had 
excellences, by virtue of which it could lay claim of superiority 
to other religions of the time.' 

After enlisting Bimbisara and his gamanls and courtiers as 
lay-devotees and fixing Veluvana for his own residence, Buddha 
made attempts to carry on furtlicr his missionarv work. Sanputta 
and Moggallana were the first to be converted at R.rjagaha with 
their companions the two hundred and fifty disciples of Sanj.iya. 
He converted several panbbajakas and householders, an account 
of which has been given above. 

Hermitages in and around Rajagaha 
The hills around R.ajagaha had several hermirages which 
are important in the history of the spread of Buddhism. They 
were as follows : — 

(1) The highest of the hills, the Gijjhakrita-pabhatad 
(Vulture’s Peak) was a favourite resort of Buddha. In the first 
few years after enlightenment, he spent his time frequently at 
this pl.ice with some of his distinguished disciples, viz. Sanputta, 
Moggallana, Mahakassapa, Anuruddha, Punna Mantaniputta, 
Up.ili, Ananda, and Devadatta. delivering discourses and im- 
parting to them necessary training for their spirituaf progress and 
missionary works." To facilitate communication with Buddha 

1 xxii. i-a, Mahavaslu, III, p. 441; Cf. Rockhill, 
Life of the Buddha, p, 42-3, Wjttcrs, Yuan Chwang, II, p. 146. 

2 For Its identification see Archieological Surucy Report, 1^5-6; 
Cunninghan'i identifies it svith Sailagiri (Anc. Geo. p. 466). 

^ See above, p. 133 f. 
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and his disciples, it is said that Bimbisara made a road from the 
foot to the top of the hill.* The peak was the scene of the 
nefarious attempts of Devadatta supported by Ajatasattu to kill 
Ihiddha for not putting him in charge of a body of monks. 
Hcsides the hermitages on the Vultures’ Peak, there were ten 
other ca\ c-du'cllinirs of hhikkhus on the hills surrounding 
Rfij.igaha" viz., 

(11) Corapapatn (the precipice whence robbers were flung 
to death);'* 

(ill) Isigilipasse Laldsila (the black rock by the side of 
the Rygiri);'* 

(iv) Vebharapasse Saltapannignha (where the first Bud- 
dhist sjnod was held); 

(v) Sltaviina Stippusondikapabbhara or tlic cave situated in 
a hill infested with sn.ikes ne.ir the crematorium called Sitavana 
which Budilha used to \ isit with his disciples for passing some 
time at the pl.ice as a part of the spiritual training of his disciples.® 

I roin the nature of this hermitage it would appear that it was 

1 Wattc'rs’ Yiuui Chwaiig, 11 , p. 151. 

2 Digha, II, pp. 1 16, 263, \'i)ijyj, II, p. 76; see D. N. Sen, 
Rdijoihit .It the Biuhlbtst Scriptures in the Report of the Second 
Oiiental Conference, pp. 613-623 .and Sites in Rijgir in the fB.O.RS. 
vol. IV: B. C. Law, Alernoirs, Arch. Snr. of India. 

3 Watters' Yuan Chwang, II, p. 155. The Chinese pilianms 
refer to the cases of religions .siiickle committed here, said to have been 
approved by Buddha. Cf. Sarn Nik., HI, pp. 1 19-123; IV, pp. 55-60; 
V, p. 320. 

3 The n.imc Rsi-giri wa.s transformed into Isi-g)ili which w.as 
supposed to have been derived from the f.ict that the hill devoured 
(cri/a = to devour) the ascetics i.e. those ascetics who entered it never 
returned, so congenial the place was to them (AIa;jh Nik , III, pp. 68 ff.). 

5 Dtvyauadana, p. 268. 
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specially suited to those monks who took up the sosantka- 
dhutdiiga i.e. practising samadhi on a cremation-ground for their 
spiritual uplift; 

(vij Gomatd-kandara, 

(vii) Tinditkd (the case deriving its name from the Tinduka 
trees ' Diospyrits Embryopetris"); 

(viii) Tapoda-kanddra (T’/ipor/rf = hot spring); 

(ix) Tdpodarama;' 

(x) Indasalaguha' where Buddha delivered the Sakka- 

panhasLitta (No. 21) ol the Dtgha Nikliya; 

(xi) Pippbali-gnhd named after Pipphali manava, the 

former name of Mahakassapa, who used to stay here.’ 

These cave-dw'ellings could not provide sulHcicnt accom- 
modation for all the monks staying at Rajagaha. For this reason 
as also out of love for solitude, many monks dwelt in araniia- 
kuttkas (forest-huts) in the jungles on the hills.' Dabba Malla- 
putta was entrusted with the charge of grouping the monks 
according to their subjects of study or methods of spiritual disci- 
pline, and of allotting to them suit.ibic residences. 

After the acceptance of the Veluvana, ' and the sanction of 
viharas as suitable residences for monks, the lav'-devotees com- 
menced building vihiirdi for monks. Three such vihdrds in the 
suburbs of R.ljagaha are often mentioned in the Buddhist scrip- 
tures VIZ., Veluvana, jTvaka-amb.ivana, and Maddakucchi miga- 


1 Hot springs still exist there, «ee Arch Stir Rcfi 

2 Watters’ Yuan Chwang, II, p. 17:5. 

3 ALiHOKtthjpnrau'i, I, p. 173; Psjlnif of thr Bnihirn. p. ^63. 

4 Mjl)birna. Ill, p 217, Jatakas, III, pp. 33, 71; V. p. 176. 

5 For a description of the Veliiv.in.i moti.isteiv, see Mr. D. N. 
Sen, op. cit. 
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daya. Tlie first vihara was presented by Bimbisara on the occa- 
sion of Buddha s first entrance into Rajagaha, the second by 
Jlvaka in the twentietli vassa of Buddha’s ministry, and the 
third very probably by a Rladda prince when Rfahakappina was 
oialained as a monk.' 

(iv) N .f 1 a n d a 

At Buddha’s time N.llanda was a small but prosperous 
village situated at a distance of a yojana from Rajagaha." The 
usual residence of the monks was at the monastery Pavarika- 
dinb.ivtinn. There was another mon.isreiy midway between 
Rajagaha and Nalanda called Ambalalthika where Rahula stayed 
at times. ^ From the nature of the dtscourscs delivered there and 
from the particulars of the persons with wiiom Buddha entered 
into disputations, it appears that Nigantlia N-ipiputta had there 
a firm footing.' Rfost of the discourses were intended to refute 
the doctrines of the J.iina laith, the disputants being Dighata- 
jiassT, (Jp.lli, Abhayamjakumara, and Asib.indhak.iputta-gamani. 
From the Bbagavatl Siltra also, we learn that N.ilanda was the 
meeting place of Mahavlra with Gosala. 

(v) P a mi I i p u 1 1 .1 

Patalig.ima was only a village which Buddha visited with his 
disciples in the last d.iys of his life. The laity of the pkace 

1 Mah.lk.ippin.a's wife was .a Mackla princess. See Vin. I, p. 105; 
Burlingame’s Btulclhi^t Lrgemis, H, pp. 169-176. 

2 Sum Vtl , p. 35; Majjhma. I, p. 377; Digha, I, p. 211. It is 
stated in Yuan Chwang’s Records and Mahauastu that Nalanda was 
the birth-place of Siinpiitta, but in fact his birth-place was Nalaka 
which was an unimportant village near Nalanda. 

3 Majjhimu, I, p. 

4 Ihtd., I, pp. 379, 392 ff.; Samyulta, IV, pp. no, 317, 323; 
MdhdUdStU, III, p. 56. 
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invited Buddha and his disciples who on tlieir arrival at the place 
were accommodated in a rest house probably known later on as 
the Kukkuta-arama. It was at this time that Sunldha and 
Vassakara two ministers of Ajatasattu were fortifying Pauligama 
as a defence against the Vajjians. This fortified village after- 
wards rose to be Paniliputta, the capital of Magadha and a great 
emporium.' Out of respect for Buddha, the two ministers named 
the gate through which Buddlia passed and the ferrv ghat 
whence he departed as Gotama-dvara and Gotama-tittha. Near 
Panaliputta, there were two vill.ages called K o p g .1 m a and 
N a d 1 k a where Buddha stopped in his last journey. It was at 
Kongama that Amb.apah came to invite Buddlia to Vesah.' 
Buddha passed from Kongama to Miidika where he had many 
faithful monks and nuns, male and female kiy-devotees, 
some of whom died before his visit to the place, ' hence the 
discourses that he delivered here were all concerning the 
marana-satid 


(vi) E k a n a I a 

In the iith year of Buddha’s ministration, he visited the 
brahmana village Ekanala and stayed at Dakkhinagin. ' He 
converted here the two brahmanas Kasi-Bharadvaja'' and Sam- 
purna^ A distinguished female lay-des'otee Velukannikl Nanda- 

1 Mahauagga, VI, p. 28; D'lgha, II, p. 85. 

2 Vinaya, I. p, 231. 

3 Digha, II, pp. 91-92. 

4 Anguttara, III, pp. 303 If; 391. 

5 There w.is another vihara of this name at Vedisa. Sec B. C. 
Law, Ceog. of E. Buddhism, pp. 26, 43, 46. 

6 Suttd Nipatii, pp. 12 ff.; Sam Nik.. I, pp, 172-3. 

7 R. L. Mirra’s Nepalese Buddhist Literature, p. 18. 
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mata lived here.‘ Ic was at this place that Buddha formed his 
idea of the way in which the ciuaras (robes of the bhikkhus) 
should be made out of pieces of cloth stitched together like the 
rectangular pieces of land tilled by different persons in the rice- 
fields near the village. 

(vii) A n d h a k -a V 1 n d a & 

(viii) K a 1 1 a v a 1 a m u 1 1 a g a m a 

These two villages near Rajagaha, though not so well- 
known, had monasteries where Buddha stayed at times. At 
Andhakavinda we find him instructing some newly ordained 
bhikkhus and converting Belattha Kaccana, a sugar-merchant of 
the place. Mahakassapa while here had onic to ford a stream to 
attend a P-ftimokklia assembly at Rajagaha. After this incident 
the Vin.i)-a rule was instituted that a bhikkhu need not cross a 
stream, a.s wherever it e.xists, it should be made a boundary of 
the jurisdiction of a monasters'. Kallavalamutta-gama is im- 
portant on account of its association with Moggallana who 
underwent there his first course of training. 

Buddha’s last activities in Magadha 
In the closing years of Buddha’s life in Magadha took place 
two notable conversions viz., of Ajatasattu and jTvaka. Ajatasatni 
became king in the 72nd year of Buddha’s life and continued 
his patronage to Devadatta who with Kokalika, Kapimoratissaka, 
Khandadeviyaputta Samuddadatta and Thullananda bhikkhunT 
as the foremost disciples Started a sect intended to be a rival to 
Buddhism. The cause of his influence with a few people is 

1 AhgttUara, IV, pp, 63 ff. 

2 Vmaya, III, p. 171; IV, pp. 66, 335. 
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actribuied to his power of working miracles attained tliroiigh 
jhdna under the direction of Buddha at Sukarakhata in Gijjha- 
kufa/ He collected about 500 disciples and established a 
centre at GayasTsa where a inonasterv' was built for him b\- Ajata- 
sattu.^ A point of difference between the religious doctrines 
preached by him and those by Buddha lay in his bias to rigo- 
rous life that appealed so much to the people at large, but 
which Buddha left to the option of his disciples for adoption or 
rejection. Ajatasattu, who was used as a tool b\' Devadatta 
for the execution of his purposes, felt remorse when he was 
advanced in age for helping Devad.itta in his evil designs as he 
gradually became impressed with the decided .superiority of 
Buddha to Devadatta in all tlirections. jTvaka, who about thi.s 
time returned to Rajagaha after completing his medical educa- 
tion at Takkhaslla and became so eminent a physician that his 
services were eagerly requisitioned by the ruling princes. He 
volunteered his services for the medical treatment of Buddha and 
his disciples and professed his firm faith in Buddhism. He was a 
medical adviser of Ajatasattu .and thereby got opportunities of 
bringing home to his mind the greatness of Buddha and his 
teachings. The introduction to the Sdmannaphala Sutta relates 
how he brought about the interview between Buddha and the 
king, on which occasion the latter was converted by Buddha by 
means of a discourse on the secular and spiritual merits acquired 
by a bhikkhu by his joining the order. This conversion took 
place in the yqch year of Buddha s life i.c. just a year before his 
parintbbdna. 

I Watters’ Yum Chw.t,ij>, II, p. m refers to it as ‘Dev.idatta 
Samadhi cave.’ 

lataka, I, pp. 67, 315. 
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The kingdom of Kosala is next in importance to Magadha 
in the history' of the spread of Buddhism. It is counted as one of 
the sixteen mahajanapadas and is included among the countries 
scanned by the Bodhisattsa before his descent to the mortal world.' 
In Buddha's time it was ruled over by Pasenadi, and then by his 
son Vidudabha. Politically and commerciallv Kosala stood on the 
same level as Xfagadha, containing, it is said, 80,000 villages. 
From the point of view of culture onh-, Kosala might be pointed 
out as more br.lhmamc than Xl.tgadha. But as far as Buddhism is 
concerned, Kosala could not boast of as mans’ monasteries and her- 
mit.igcs as could NFagadha. At the same time, however, it must 
he admitted that it was at the capital of Kosala that Buddha 
.spent the latter part of his career as a teacher,' delivered the 
largest number of discourses and framed the largest number of 
Piittmokkha rules;' anrl it was here th.it the religion, which had 
passed Its infancy in XIagadha, developed into its full stature as 
found in the Nikavas. 

Though according to Oldcnbcrg s theory, ' Kosala falls outside 
the limits within which orthodox brahmanism flourished, the terri- 
tory was in fact within the .said limits containing, as it did, many 
br.lhmana settlements. Oldcnbcrg based his opinion on two 
passages, one of the Cullavaggti (xii. 2, 3) \i2., Buddhas arc born 
m the pnratthimd janap.idas,’ and the other of the IMajjhima 
Nikilya (11, p. I2Z}) referring to Biiddh.a as a Kos.ilaka. The word 

1 Sec Ldhldviitara (cd R. k. Mitra), p. 22. 

2 Sec ante, p. 135 n.; JRAS . 1891, p. 339: H.irclv s Alanual of 
B»ddhi6m, p. 356. 

3 Alahduaggd. V, pp. 1.33-3. hlai.ilasckera, Dtetionary of Pali 

Piojier Names, so. Kosala. 

4 Okicnberg’s Buddha, Appendix I. 
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furatthima however does not imply pracya-desa . Flic p.iss.iyc eoii- 
templates only KapiLivacthu Iving on the northern extremitv of 
Kosala and not the whole of the territory; and moicover both 
the town and the territory lav on the west of Sadantra, an early 
limit of Aryan colonization as mentioned in the Satapatha-Brah- 
manad fdence, as a citizen of Kapilavatthii, which was included 
in the dominion of Kosala," Buddha could well be called a 
Kosalaka, though for the matter of that he was not an inhabitant 
of pracya-desa. 


Non-brdhnianical T eachers 

At the time of the rise of Buddhism, Kosala was a brahma- 
nical country, and so the religion had to make its headway 
against a strong opposition. It was Introduced into Kosala at the 
instance of Anathapindika, wlio invited the Teacher to Savatthi 
and presented to him the Jetavana-arama distinguished in later 
times as a great resort of bhikkhus, and placed at his disposal all 
the influence that he could command for the propagation of 
Buddhusm in Kosala. 

In spite of the efforts of Anathapindika to give Buddhism 
a footing at Savatthi, the heads of the local sects resented the 
intrusion of a new religion into the field. To counteract the 
opposition, Buddha sent to Savatthi his best disciple Sariputta 
entrusted with the ostensible work of supervising the construc- 
tion of the Jetavana vihara. Sariputta was a past master in the 
art of disputation and had deep knowledge of the brahmanic lore 
as well as that of the non-brahmanic sects. He had to enter 
into disputation with many teachers, all of whom he was able 

1 Satapatha Brahmana, 1, i quoted also in Oldcnbcrg s Buddha, 
pp. 398. 399. 

2 See Infra, p, 172. 
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to Silence by dint of his able exposition of the Dhamma.^ A 
ground was thus prepared for the advent of Buddhism at the 
time of Buddha’s arrival at the place. King Pasen.-idi was also 
an admirer of the six tnthiyas and used to speak of them as 
distinguished teachers of schools and heads of orders, and 
revered by the wise {sanghmo ganino ganacariya natd yasassino 
titthakara sadhusammata) while of Buddha as voting in .age 
and fresh as a recluse (daharo ceva jattya navo ca pabbajjdydti).' 
Migara, the rich Setthi of S.ivatthi, was a staunch adherent of 
Nigantha Nanaputta. Savatthi, according to the Uvasagadasao, 
was the head-cjuarters of the Ajlvika sect which held its founder 
\fakkhali Gos.ila in high respect.’ Behind Jetavana there was a 
hcrmit.ige of the Ajlvikas.' The influence established bv this 
as well as bv the other teachers was of long standing, and 
they tried to dissuade the people from listening to Buddha’s 
preachings. All liis teachings, they said, were but reflections of 
what they had taught. ’ They made a combined effort to oust 
him from Kosala by persuading Pascnadi to hold a competition 
in the exhibition of their miraculous powers. They were how- 
ever defeated in this competition and Buddha’s reputation as a 
great religious seer was established. The name and influence of 
the SIX teachers began to wane after this event, while those of 
Buddha increased. Out of envy, they, it is said, went to the 
length of making the futile attempt of blackening Buddha s 


1 Suita Nipata cy., 11 , pp. 538 f. Cf. Watters’ Yuan Chwang, 
b PP- 384 . 394- 

2 Samyutta I, p. 68; Alajjhiina, I, pp. 205, 400, 426. 

3 Barua, op. cu , pp. 298, 299, 300. 

4 Jataka, I, p. 493, sec al.so II, p. 170. 

5 Alajjhinia, I, p. 84. 
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character by setting on him two courtezans Cihca and Sundarl.’ 
Buddha laid bare before the public the weak points in their 
doctrines and thus gradually sapped the foundation of their in- 
fluence in the place. During this period, Buddha at tunes ins- 
tructed his disciples in the ways in which to meet the arguments 
advanced by their opponents of the six non-brahmanical sects and 
trained them to make clear expositions of the rational principles 
on which Buddhism was based." In his discourse to X^is.lkha, he 
explained what is N iganthopasatha and how it fell sliort of a 
real uposatha.' 


Brahmarhis of KosciU 

The opposition put forth by the six teachers aiul their dis- 
ciples to the progress of Buddha’s mission was not so strong as 
that of the orthodox brahmanas and brahmanical teachers, who 
could hardly tolerate a teacher who had r.iised the standard of 
revolt against them.' To some of the orthodox brahmanas, 
even the sight of the shaven-headed Buddha at the time of per- 
formance of sacrifices was considered ominous. The sight of 
Buddha at some distance was a cause for consternation to Aggika- 
Bharadvaja who cried out to stop the further progress of the 
Preacher towards the place where he was performing a sacrifice ; 

Tatre eua mnndaka tatr eua samanaka, tatreva vasalaka titthahi" 
|(^Stay) there, O Shaveling (stay) there, O Samanaka (wretched 
samana) (stay) there, O Va.salaka (outcast) | .'' The adverse opi- 
nions held by the brahmanas generally about him have found 

1 Kern, ALiniial (if Indnin Budclhistij, pp. ^7; Watters, Yuan 
Chivang, I, pp. ^89, 392. 

2 Ma-ijhima, I, pp. 64 ff. 3 Anguttarj. I, p. 205. 

4 Siitta Ntpata, pp. 30 ff. 

5 Ihul , p. 21 (translated in S. B. E. vol. X, p. 20). 
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expression in many places in the Nikayas in passages like the 
following, — “Who are these shavelings, sham friars, menial black 
fellows, the offscounng of our kinsmen’s heels. They even 
sneered at the idea of Buddha coming ‘to converse with brah- 
manas versed in the threefold Vedic lore.’' We find it mention- 
ed that a brahmana was offended with a brahmana lady with 
Buddhistic leanings for uttering in his presence the formula of 
salutation to Buddha and cursed her for doing so.'^ The 
nature of the opposition encountered by Buddba in the place 
accounts for many of the topics on which discourses were deli- 
vered by him or discussions were carried on with the local 
br.lhmanas e.g. the origin of the caste-system and the purpose it 
served; inefficacy of sacrifices; absurdity of solving the indeter- 
minable problems like the existence or non-existence of soul; 
permanence and impermanence of the world; falling off of the 
brahmanas from the ancient brahmamc ideal; tbe truth under- 
lying the belief in .spiritual sanctification by bathing in the rivers; 
dependence of the gods of the brahmamc pantheon on the law 
of karma, and so forth. 

Buddha by his power of disputation and knowledge of the 
brahmamc lore brought home to the brahmanas the truths that he 
was preaching. As soon as they saw the hollowness of their 
beliefs or the unsoundness of their philosophy, they with their 
characteristic love of truth embraced the religion wduch was placed 
before their eyes with all its charm. Some of them continued as 
laymen declaring their faith in Buddha, Dhamma, and Saiigha 
while others went further and became bhikkhiis. Rich and in- 
fluential brahmana householders like Janussoni,^ Aggika-Bharad- 


2 Ibid , I, p, 8i ff. 
4 Ibid., I, p. 175. 


I Dtgha, I, p. 103. 

3 Maj)hima, II, p. 210. 
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vaja/ and Dhananjanr professed themselves as life-long iipasakas 
of Buddha, Dhamma, and Sahgha. Intelligent and learned as 
they were, they naturally presented difficulty to Buddha in having 
them converted but once convinced of the truth of Buddha’s 
doctrines, they proved to be his staunch adherents. 

The distinct achievement of Buddha in this brahmanic 
country is the conversion of some of the distinguished brahmana 
teachers {mahasalas) who lived on grants of villages made by 
kings and were held in high respect by the people 
of the locality. In spite of their high positions as 
orthodox brahmana teachers, and regardless of the advice and 
importunities of their disciples and admirers, the renowned 
mahasalas Pokkharasadi of U k k a t t h a, ‘ Lohicca of S a la- 
v a 1 1 k a,^ and Cahki of Opasada took refuge in Buddha 
and promised to be his followers up to the end of their lives 
(ajjatagge panupetam saranam gatam). So great became Buddha’s 
fame in Kosala chat the sixteen disciples of Bavari came from as 
far a place as the bank of the Godavari to join the order. ’ 
On listening to a discourse, Uggatasarira brahmana of 
S a V a t t h 1 released his sacrificial victims and expressed his 
devotion to Buddha.® 

The Nikayas mention only those names of brahmana con- 
verts with whom Buddha or his disciples had conversation or 
disputation. The names show that a pretty large number of 

I Sutta Nipata, p. 21. 2 Majjhima, II, p. 209. 

3 Digha, I, p. 87, sec also infra, p. 169. 

^ Ibid , I, p. 22^. 

5 Sutta Nipata, p. igzff. Bavari was once the purohita of 
kinp Mahakosala and his son Pascnadi, He retired to the bank of the 
Godavari where a hermitage was built for him by Pascnadi. 

6 Ahguttara, IV, p. 33. 
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brahmanas of various ranks in life were converted, as for ins- 
tance, the Brahmanagahapatis of Sala,^ Kapathikamanava of 
O p a s a d a,“ Brahmanas of N a g a r a v 1 n d 2, ’ Mana- 
s a k a t a, ' V e n a g a p u r a, ’ I c c h a n a h g a 1 a,*' D a n da- 
kappa k a;' Janussoni, Sundarlkabharadvaja, Pihgalakoccha, 
Assalayana, Esukarl, Subha, Sahgara, Tikanna, Sahgarava, 
Dhanahjani of Candalakapfa' and a host of other brahmanas of 
S a V a t C h i.” 


Paribbd-jakas of Kosalu 

Like other countries, Kosala had also many paribbdja- 
kdramas'” the most frequented of which was the one provided by 
queen Malhka at Savatthi." Buddha and his disciples, 
and even sometimes, liis lay-disciples’° visited these aramas, 
eagerly heard the views of these paribbajakas, and ex- 
pressed their disapproval of those views if they thought it neces- 
sary to do so. There were also occasions when the paribbajakas 
approached Buddha for removing their doubts. As the result of 
these interviews we hear of paribbajakas like V ekhanassa'^ 


I Majjhima, I, p. 285. 2 Ibid., II, p. 164. 

3 Ibid., Ill, p. 290. 4 Digha, I, p. 235. 

5 Anguttara, III, p. 30. 6 Ibid., Ill, p. 30. 

7 Ibid., Ill, p. 402. 8 Majjhima, II, p. 209. 

9 See Alajjhima, I, pp. 39, 175, 205; II, pp. 147, 177, 208, 209; 
Digha, III, p. 81; Sarnyutta, I, pp. 177 ff-: Anguttara, I, pp. 15811. , 

10 Anguttara, IV, p. 378; V, p. 48 "ahhatitthiydnarn fanbbdjakd- 
narn drdmo" 

1 1 Majjhima, II, p. 22 “Samayappavadako tindukaciro ekasalako 
Mallikdya ardmo ” 

12 Ibid., II, p. 23. 

13 Ibid., II, p. 40. He was the founder of a brahmanical paribbajaka 
order. 
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and Potchapada' becoming lay-devotees of Buddha. The 
former had a talk with him on parama-vanna, karnaguna, and 
lack of knowledge about the ultimates among certain teachers, 
while the latter discussed with him several topics, e.g. percep- 
tion (sanna) and its cessation (ntrodha), distinction between 
perception (sanna) and knowledge (ndna), different soul-theories 
and so forth. C h a n n o did not find much difference 
between his views and those of Ananda regarding the removal 
of rdga, dosa and moha.~ The high estimation in which 
Buddha was held by some of the paribb.ijakas is evident 
from the reply given by P 1 1 o 1 1 k a to Janussoni’s query 
about Buddha’s erudition, “Whom am I to judge of the 
knowledge of Samana Gotama, who am I to be able to prai.se 
him; he is the praised of the praiseworthy, the best of gods, of 
men; whoever approaches him for disputation whether he be a 
brahmana, khattiya, gah.ipati or samana-pandita, he comes back 
satisfied with the exposition of his dhamma.”® From these re- 
marks It need not be supposed that Buddha had an unqualified 
success among the paribbdjakas as there were many members 
of the class who would never recoirnise the excellences of the 
religion. 


Kmg Pasenadi 

Buddha resided here for twentyone vassas in addition to 
many visits paid to it at other times, so king Pasenadi got many 
opportunities of meeting him and holding with him conversation 
on religious topics. From the references to Pasenadi in the 
Nikayas, it is evident that the king was a follower of the brahma- 

1 Dtgha, I, p, 178. See also Buddhistic Studies, pp. loi, 108-9. 

2 Ahguttara, I, p. 215. 3 Majjhima, I, p. 175. 
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nic religion, had the hrahmana Bavari as his first purohita, and 
celebrated sacrifices involving slaughter of hundreds of animal 
victims.' One of his queens M a 1 1 i k a, and his two sistets 
Soma and S a k u 1 a, were devotees of Buddha." Queen 
Mallika was once addressed by Buddha regarding the qualities 
which distinguish one woman from another ' while Princess Sumana 
listened to a sermon on the merit of making gifts. ' It was pro- 
bably through the influence of these ladies combined with the 
occasional instructions from Buddha that the mind of the king 
was gradually softened towards Buddhism. Later on he declared 
himself a lay-devotee of Buddha and showed signs of his devo- 
tion by occasional gifts to the members of the Order. On the 
death of Queen Mallika he repaired to Buddha for words of 
consolation. ' In the latter part of his life he expressed his highest 
admiration (^cihammiinvaya) for Buddha and his Safigha.'’ 

l^y-dcvotees of Kosala 

Though the infant religion could not at first secure patro- 
nage from the king, it did from A n a t h a p i n d i k a a great 
magnate and the High Treasurer of the realm. His valuable 
advice combined with pecuniary help made it possible for the 
religion to strike its toot deep into the soil of Kosala. It was 
he who organised the deliverv' of a few discourses by Buddha to 
lay-people regatding the duties of house-holders and the place 
occupied by them under his religion. It was these discourses 
that served as a guide to the house-holders in the performance 
of their duties as lay-Buddhists.' Thus it was through the 

1 Sarny utta, I, pp. 75-6; Sutta Nipata, p. 192. 

2 Majjhirrui, II, pp. 108, 125-6. 3 Ahguttara, II, p. 202. 

4 Ibtd , III, p. 32 5 Ibid., Ill, p. 57. 

6 Majjhima, II, p. 120. 7 Angattara, V, p. i. 
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efforts of Anathapindika that a place was assigned by Buddha 
to the lay-Buddhists in the framework of his religion. 

The lay-devotee, who as a supporter of Buddhism ranked 
next to Anathapindika in importance, was V i s a k h a, daugh- 
ter of a setthi of Saketa, and wife of the son of a rich setthi of 
Savatthi. She persuaded her father-m-law Migara and other 
members of the family to give up their faith in the doctrines of 
Nigantha Nataputta and adopt those of Buddha. Her anxiett' 
for the comforts of the monks and nuns had become proverbial.' 
She built the Pubbarama monastery' where Buddha resided for 
SIX vassas. It was at her instance that many of the Vtnaya rules 
for both the bhikkhus and bhtkkhtinh were framed. Several dis- 
courses were delivered by Buddha and his disciples for her benefit. 

A few other noteworthy lay-converts of Kosala whose names 
may be mentioned in this connection arc Ganaka Moggallana," 
Pancakahga thapati,^ Isidatta and Purina thapati' who were all 
high state-officials; Salha, grandson of Migara, and Rohana, 
grandson of Pekhuniya, who paid occasional visits to Pubbarama 
and listened to discourses.® 

Conversion of Angulimala 

A notable incident connected with Buddha’s missionary 
work in Kosala is the radical change brought about in the life 
of Angulimala who was so turbulent that even the king of the 
realm could not restrain him. He turned a bhikkhu and ulti- 
mately reached arahatship. This conversion made a great im- 
pression upon the minds of the people of Kosala as also of the 
king,® and helped greatly the propagation of the religion. 

I Mahavagga, viii, 15. 7. 2 Majjhima, III, p. i. 

3 Ihul., I, p. 3^. ^ Ibid., II, p. 123. 

5 Ahgattara, I, p. 193. 6 Majjhima, II, p. 23. 
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Important Sites in Kosala 

This sketch of the spread of Buddhism in Kosala would 
not be complete without a reference to at least some of the 
various centres established within the territory' for facilitating 
the propagation of the religion and the pursuit of spiritual exer- 
cises by the bhikkhus. 


S a V a 1 1 h i 

The first city that rises in our minds is Savatthi which 
could boast of two of the richest monasteries in India at the 
time, VIZ., J e t a V a n a of Anathapindika and P u b b a- 
r a m a Jvligaramatupasada of Visakha.’ With the fabulous 
wealth of Anathapindika, the pleasure-garden of Prince Jeta was 
purchased, and on it was erected the m.ignificent monastery called 
J e t a V a n a v 1 h a r a or J c t a r a m a replete with all 
kinds of rooms required for the well-being of a Sahgha.“ 

In the building and the ceremony of dedication of J e t a- 
r a m a. Prince Jeta, King Pasenadi and several rich setthis 
took part along with Anathapindika. Buddha, it is said, spent 
as many as nineteen vassas at Jetavana, delivering eight hundred 
and fort)'-four suttas,^ and formulating the major portion of the 
Vinaya code. The other monastery which could vie with 
Jetavana is Pubbarama where Buddha passed six vassas, 
and it is said that while staying at Jetavana, Buddha often passed 
the day or night at Pubbarama. This monastery was built 
by Visakha and named after his father-in-law Migara and herself 
who was fondly called Migaramata. The erection of Pubba- 
rama, it is said, was made under the supervision of Moggallana, 

1 This was situated outside the eastern gate of Savatthi. 

2 See Infra. 

3 Malalasekera, Diet, of Pali Proper Names, pp. 965, 1127. 
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but It seems that the name of Mogg.ilLln.i lias been drawn in by 
way of a parallel to Sariputta who supervised the erection of 
Jetavana.' It was situated six to seven miles to the north-east 
of Jetavana and could accommodate a large number of 
monks and nuns in its numerous chambers wiiile it afforded 
facilities for deep meditation in its secluded cells. On account 
of the amenities of monk-hfe available here, it was a favourite 
resort of Buddha and his disciples. 

A n d h a V a n a. another monaster)' situated at a short 
distance to the north-west of Jetavana Vihara, ranks next to 
Pubbarama in the provision of facilities to monks and nuns 
for meditation and spiritual exercises. It has been specially 
mentioned in the Sarnyutta-nikaya as a resort of nuns of Ajavi 
(a suburb of Savatthi), who, seeking solitude, used to come to 
this monastery. 

Rajakarama was the fourth monastery built opposite 
to Jetavana by king Pasenadi. Several sermons of the Sarny utta- 
ntkaya were delivered here.® 


S a k e t a 

Saketa was the town next in importance to Savatthi, and 
was situated at a distance of seven le.igues from Savatthi. It 
was founded by Visakh.i’s father, Dhanahjava, a rich setthi. 
There were on its outskirts three monasteries, known as 
Ahjanavana, Kakakarama and Tikantakivana. A n j a n a v a n a 
was originally a deer-park of the kings of Kosala. Here Buddha 
met the paribbajaka Kundahya® and delivered a discourse on 


1 Malala'ekcra, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, p. 628 

2 Samyutta, V, pp. 60 ff : Majjhima, III, p. 271. 

3 Sarnyutta, V, p. 73. 
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the restraint of sense-organs, satipatthana and bojjhanga. 
Kalakarama was built by Kalaka who gave up his 
faith in Nigantha Nauputta and became a Buddhist. 
Buddha delivered here a discourse on his omniscience} 
T 1 k a n t a k 1 V a n a was a grove near Saketa. Here San- 
putta, Aloggallana and Anuruddha had a talk regarding the 
qualities which make a sekha (one aspiring for Arhathood)" 
while Buddha delncred here a discourse on the removal of 
misconceptions.^ 


A 1 a V I 

Ajavi stood on the way from Savatthi to Raj.igaha,' at a 
distance of thirty yojanas from Savatthi. Buddha passed hete the 
sixteenth vassa at the Aggalai-a shrine, which was originally a 
prc-Buddhistic place of worship, and later on converted into a 
Buddhist hermitage. Vangisa, a distinguished monk, used to live 
at this place.'’ At Alavi, Gornagga Simsapavana was another 
hermitage where was delivered the Payasi-sutta} It was the resi- 
dence of Kumara Kassapa, and was located to the north of 
Setavya, near which was Ukkattha. 

Ukkattha 

Ukkattha is better known as the village given by Pasenadi 
to Pokkhatasadr as brahmadeyya. Hete at Subh.igavana Buddha 
delivered his famous discourse, the Miilapariydyasutta,' in 

I Ahguttara, II, p. 25. 2 Samyutta, V, p. 175. 

3 Aiiguttara, III, p. 169. 

4 Vinaya, II, pp. 170-5: Savatthi Kitagin-Alavi. 

5 Sutta Nipata, 59 f.; Samyutta, i, 185-6, 187. 

6 Digha, II, 316. 7 Alaj;hima, I, p. i. 
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which he explained what he really meant by anatta and nibbuna. 
The same idea is further developed in the Brahmanimantcika- 
sutta,^ in which, however vinnana is described as infinite." In 
this hermitage there was provision for the residence of hotli 
monk and nuns. 


K c s a p u 1 1 a of the Kalamas 
Though as a tribe the Kalamas of Kesaputta, a town of 
Kosala, were not very prominent, but in the histoiw of 
Buddhism, their place is not insignificant, because Ar.lda, a 
Kalama, was a teacher of Siddhattha while Bharandu, another 
Kalama, was not only a co-disciplc of Siddh.ittha but offered him 
shelter at his asrama at Kapilavatthii.^ A group of suttas in the 
Anguttara-nikaya is located here.' 

Among other sites of Kosala, where Buddha stopped and 
delivered discourses, the names of the following m.iy be men- 
tioned ; P a h k a d h a ; E k a s a 1 a ; N a 1 a k a p a n a ; and 
V e 1 u d V a r a. ’ 


THE SAKYAS 

Though the kingdom of the Sakyas falls within the limits 
of Kosala,'’ the Sakyas were politically indepenent and formed a 
separate entity from the social standpoint with customs and practi- 

1 Aldjjhima, I, p. ^529. 

2 Vinnanarti .inulass.an.am anantam sabb.ito pabbam. CL 
Kevaddha sutui in D'tgha. I, p, 21 1 f. 

3 See Infra, p, 171. Ahguttara, I, p, 188 f. 

5 Sec Malal asekera, op, cit., sv. 

6 Aiiouttui-a. I. p. 276. Sutta Ntpala (V. 422) describes it as 

Kosalcsu nikctmo while the Alahdvastu (II, p. s.iys it was 

“Kosalcsu nivasito.” Cf. Digha, III, p. 83. 
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ces peculiar to themselves. They were followers of the brahmanic 
religion and did not at first look with favour upon the idea of 
Buddha launching a new religion in direct opposition to the time- 
honoured ones. If wc c.x.uninc carcfullv the account of the re- 
ception accorded b\' the Sakvas to Buddha at the time of his 
visit to the land of his birth after enlightenment, it will be 
evident that there was a rift in the lute welcoming his arrival. 
The people forgot to provide food for the Teacher and his dis- 
ciples on the first dav, refused to give them alms on the follow- 
ing dav when they went out for collection of alms, deputed only 
those Sakt'as who were junior to Buddha to receive him.' 
Dandapani Sakka was not vcr\r much iinptessed by Buddha’s 
doctrine which taught complete .severance from kama. and went 
aw.ty shaking his head." Mahanama was unable to find out at 
Kapilavatthu a suitable lodging for Buddha even for one night 
and had to request his quondam fcllow-disciplc Bharandu- 
Kalama to accommodate him in his a'srama.^ Ananda did not 
include Kapilavatthu among the countries where Buddhist lay- 
devotees lived in large numbers.^ These reveal the feeling enter- 
tained by the Sakyans at the time towards Buddha and his 
religion. The situation was so dismal that Buddha had to have 
recourse to miracles for bringing the Sakt'as under control. 
Ultimately he made 3 few converts from among the Sakvas, 
some of whom came to be counted among the leading disciples 
of Buddha, c.g., Anurtiddha, Ananda, Bhaddiya, Kimbila, Bhagu, 
Devadatta and Upah.'’ 

1 Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. iqSf.; Burlingame, Buddhist 
Legends, III, p. 2 f . 

2 Alaithima, I, p. 108-9. 

q See ante. p. 4. 


3 Ahguttara, I, p. -76-7. 
5 Sec ante, pp. 103-8. 
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Nigiintha Nataputta among the Salyas 

Nigancha Nataputta had been among the Sakyas some time 
before Buddha and secured some foilovvers. jAlahanama, a re- 
lation of Buddha, had Jama leanings. To bring him round, 
Buddha delivered to him a discourse on the uselessness of the 
severe forms of self-mortification practised by the Jama ascetics.' 
The result of this discourse upon Mali.uiama s mind has not been 
mentioned anywhere. He, however, appears as an interlocutor' 
in many discourses, but nowhere does he appear as giving up 
his faith to adopt Buddhism. 

The natuure of the topics dealt with in the discourses 
delivered by Buddha at D e v a d a h a suggests the inference 
that there were at the place a few followers of Nigantha 
Nataputta. Dandapani could be counted among them while 
Devadatta was in favour of the rigorous discipline of the Jainas. 
There is no reference to the convcrsioi'i of any of these Jainas to 
Buddhism. Moggallana who was with Buddha at the time succeed- 
ed however in converting Vappa, a Sakyan Jama to Buddhism.’ 

K a p I 1 a V a t t h u 

While at Rajagaha Buddha was repeatedly invited bv 
Suddhodana and at last induced by his play-mate Kaludayi to 
go to Kapilavatthu. He stopped at Nigrodharama on the out- 
skirts of Kapilavatthu. To welcome him, Suddhodana started 
with his retinue but on hearing the description of his dress and 
of his followers, he returned to his capital, sad and dejected. 

1 Maj-jhima, I, pp. gi-95. 

2 Afiguttara, I, p. 219: III, p. 286; IV, p. 220; Maphima, I, 
pp. 91. 354. 

3 Ahguttara, II, p. 1961!. 
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Some of the disciples wanted to meet Suddhodana in order to 
convince him of the greatness of Buddha; the selection fell on 
Kaludiiyi who agreed to take upon himself the task with great 
hesitation. Kahid.ivi appeared before Suddhodana and his court- 
iers miraculousK’ from the sky and thus made an impression on 
their minds about his greatness. After thii. incident. Suddhodana 
decided to welcome Buddha and started for the purpose along 
with his guilds and artisans, merchants and officers, setthis and 
brahmanas. The Sakyas however were in a dilemma, whether to 
show respects to Buddha or not. This situation was anticipated 
bv Buddha and was avoided by the show of a miracle.' After 
this encounter of Buddha with Suddhodana, the work of propa- 
tration of the rclisrion was earned on vigorouslv, ending m the con- 
version of a few Sakvan youths and ladies including Nanda and 
Rahiila, and Mahapaj.'ipati and Yasodharii. Buddha paid a few 
more visits to Kapilavattlui, not taking into account the stories 
of his intervention in the quartels that the Sakyas had with the 
Koliyas and with Prince Vidudabha. On one occasion he 
consecrated their new Santhagara, while on another he con- 
verted Kaligodha, a Sakyan lady." Two Sakyans Kala-Khemaka 
and Ghataya, it is said, provided viharas for the monks in the 
Nigrodharama." After all Kapilavatthu in spite of its poor res- 
ponse to the call of Buddha received its due honour as the 
jatihhumi^ of the Teacher and came to be counted as one of the 
sacred places of pilgrimage, and a place fit for the deposit of a 
portion of the relics. 


1 Mahavastu, iii, pp. loi ff. 

2 Samyiitta, V, p. 

3 Alajjhima, III, pp. lop-iio. 

4 Ibid., I, p. 145. 
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Other Sites in the Silky a Icintoiy 
Besides K.ipilav.itthu, there were within the S.ikea terntorv 
a few other places which were visited by Buddha. These were 
Cattima, Samagama, Khomadiissa, Medaliiinpa, Nahgara, and 
Devadaha. At C a t ti m a Buddlia was once so mticli dtspleased 
with the Sahgha on account of its mcinbers making noise that 
he asked them to leave the place. The Sakyas intervened but 
failed to persuade Buddha to withdraw his order. 1 hey listened 
to a discourse on the duties of monks regarding the bare necessaries 
of life.’ While at S a m a g a m a he heard of the demise of 
Nigantha Nauputta and of the dissension among his followers. 
This caused some apprehension in his mind regarding the well- 
being of his own Sahgha after his demise and led him to deliver 
the discourse on the ways of .settling disputes {yidhikarana- 
samatha).' M c d a 1 u m p a (or Ulumpa) and N a h g a r a were 
two other Sakyan villages, three leagues apart, that were visited 
by the Teacher. It was at the former village that Buddha 
delivered the Dhammacetiya-sutta for the benefit of Pasenadi.'' 
At K h o m a d ti s s a Buddha was able to convince a num- 
ber of brahmanas of the e.xcellence of his teaching;' while at 
Devadaha he delivered a large number of discourses. 
Devadaha was a Sakwin town next m importance to Kapila- 
vatthti, and was the home of Maya and Pajapati. Near it 
was the Ltimbim garden. It was a centre of the Nigantha 
Napiptittas. In the Devadaha-sutta the Kamma theory of the 
Niganthas is discussed followed by an exposition of the Buddhist 
doctrine of KarnmaS In the Sarnyutta-nikdya, Devadaha is made 
the scene of a few discourses on the six senses.'' 

I Slajjhirnii, I, p. 456 f. 

3 Ibid.. II, p. ii8-iig fn. 

5 Slaijhima, II, p. 214 f. 


2 Ibid . II, pp. 243 If. 

4 Samyntta, I, p. 182. 

6 Sarny lit la, IV, p. I24£. 
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THE LICCHAVIS 

In ancient India of Buddha’s time, the Licchavis were one 
of the powerful tribes, living at the foot of the HimaLayas. 
They formed a part of the Vajjian confederacy and had a 
republican form of government. Tliey used to meet together 
\cry often in the santhagara. to discuss and transact their busi- 
ness, political, social and even religious. They had their .seat of 
government at Ves.'ili, which has been made in the Nikayas the 
scene of a few important discourses. 

Brahmanism 

Though the territory of the Licch.ivis was outside the limits 
of the brahniamc middle-country, yet br.lhmanism was there the 
prevailing religion. Belief in the br.ihmanic pantheon and the 
ceremonial worship of deities were all current among them. It 
may be that some of the deities rcprc.scnting Yakkhas and other 
spirits were the relics of their .incient belief. A brahmana 
named Kar.map.ili used to perform the religious functions of the 
Licchavis {Licchavlnarn kammantarn kareti). There is also a 
reference to another brahmana named Pihgiy.ani receiving cloths 
from the Licchavi youths as a token of their respect 
for him.’ There were a good many shrines on the 
outskirts of Vesiili and the regular worship of the images 
of the deities enshrined m them was earned on by the 
Licchavis." Again the fact that tlie Licchavis worshipped many 
gods and goddesses of the br.ahinanic pantheon at the time when 

1 Ahguttara, III, p. 236. 

2 The shrines around Vcsali, according to Buddhaghosa, were 
originally Yakkha-shnnes but later on converted into Buddhist monas- 
teries or Cetiyas. Sec Malalasckera, op. ctt., pp. 780, 9,32, Dighd, 
II, p. 102; Mallas also had such shrines e.g. Makutabandhana. 
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their country \\\is being mvjged bv famine anJ pestilence shows 
that the Licchavis were imbiietl to a large extent with the spirit of 
brahinanism. 


Jdinism 

When Butldlia came among the Licehavis, Jainism had 
already run through a career of about 2^0 years from the time of 
Parsvanatha and had among its adherents many of the Licchavis. 

Nigantha NaMputta, the reformer of Jainism, belonged to a 
distinguished family of the Nani clan with wide inHuencc in the 
land of the Licchavis. There are accounts of a few adherents of 
Nigantha Nataputta either disputing with Buddha or coming 
into contact with him or his followers in the course of their 
missionary work. Saccaka, who as a di.sputant was held in high 
respect by the Licchavis, sustained a defeat in a religious dispu- 
tation with Buddha. It is not clear whether he became a 
Buddhist convert as the result of the defeat.’ Abhaya and 
Panditakumaraka enquired of Ananda about the means of des- 
truction of dukkha as pointed out by Buddha and were not 
satisfied with the answer." On another occasion the former 
approached Buddha with the question whether ogha (flood of 
passions etc.) could be overcome either by moral purity or severe 
penance, to which Buddha replied in the negative and said that 
It was only by controlling mind, body and speech that a 
person could save himself from oghad' 

The most notable conversion made by Buddha among the 
Jama laity was that of Sfha who was a military official of the 
Licchavis and had a great influence in the country. In spite of 

1 Majjhimd, I, pp 236, 250. 

2 Ahguttara, I, pp. 220-222. 3 Ihid., 11 , pp 200-202. 
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Nigantha Nataputta’s dissuasion, he met Buddha, and impress- 
ed by his discourses on dana, became an updsaka. The weaning 
of Siha from the Jama faith gave a rude shock to Nataputta’s 
followers who out of jealousy circulated the false report that Siha 
had killed animals for feeding Buddha and the bhikkhus.' 

V e s a 1 1 

In the fifth vassa, Buddha was invited by the people of 
Vesali to visit the place for removing the pestilence ravaging 
the city. Buddha in response to the invitation, extended by 
Mahali, a Licchavi friend of Bimbisiira, visited the place 
and stayed there for a short time. The end of the pestilence 
.synchronized with his st.iy there and was believed to have been 
due to the beneficent power of the Teacher who made efforts 
to drive away the epidemic bv uttering the Ratana Sutta. The 
incident went far to prepare the minds of the people to follow 
the lead of the wonder-worker in the religion. Buddha visited 
Vesali many times subsequently. 

In spite of active oppositions of the Jamas, Buddha continued 
his work of conversion in right earnest. The high encomiums 
showered on Buddha by the Licchavis at a meeting of their 
assembly, the feeling of wonder expressed by Mahanama at the 
sudden change of the Licchavi youths under Buddha’s influence," 
and the desire of Otthaddha Licchavi with a large retinue to 
listen to Buddha’s discourses,’ show that Buddha could create a 
favourable impression on the minds of the local people and 
achieve some success in his missionary activities. As a mark of 
their devotion to Buddha they dedicated to him not only the 

1 Mahavagga, vi. 31, 12. 

2 B. C. Law, Ksattriya Clans in Buddhist India, pp. 88, 89 

3 Dioha. I, p. igi. 
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Mahavana KUtagarasala but also a large number o£ Cetiyas 
which were also highly appreciated by him as places for medi- 
tation.' Of these Cetiyds, the one at Gostngasalavana was parti- 
cularly liked by him and his chief disciples Sariputta and 
Moggallana who passed there many a day in meditation." The 
conversions made by Buddha among the Licchavis were not com- 
mensurate with the acts of generosity mentioned above, as the 
cases of conversion mentioned in the Nikayas are not many. 
Ananda’s exclusion of Vesah from the list of pl.iccs where the 
lay-devotees lived in large numbers also point to the same con- 
clusion.' The names of Mahali, Mahanama, Ugga-Gahapati, 
Nandaka the minister, Pihgiyani brahmana and a few others 
are mentioned as converts to Buddhism. Otthaddha Licchavi and 
Bhaggava paribbajaka were much impressed by the teachings of 
Buddha but they did not adopt the religion. On account of 
the attachment of Sunakkhatta Licchaviputta to other beliefs 
and practices, Buddha had to be disappointed in him. He joined 
the order as a bhikkhu and remained as such for about three 
years. He expected to see the exhibition of Buddha’s miracu- 
lous powers and to have from him the solution of some of the 
indeterminable problems, all of which Buddha deliberately 
avoided on principle. This exasperated Sunakkhatta who left 
the order and commenced speaking ill of it broadcast. This 
disparagement by Sunakkhatta became tbe topic of many dis- 
cussions between Buddha and the Licchavis to whom he ex- 
plained his position by stating that the benefits of the religion 

1 D'lgha, II, p. 102; "Ramamya Ananda Vesah, rama>uyarn 
Udenam cHtyam, ramantyarn Gotamakam cetiyam, r. Bahufuttam c., r 
Sarandadam c., r. Capalam c. ” 

2 Ma])hitaa, I, p. 212; Ahguttara, V, pp. 133-4. 

3 D'lgha, II, p. 169. 
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could not be derived by one who had attachment to other 
teachers and their doctrines and practices/ 

Buddha passed through Vesali in the course of his last tour. 
The only notable conversion made on this occasion was that of 
the famous courtezan Ambapah who gave away her Ambavana 
to the Buddhist sahgha. It was while dewelling at Capala Cetiya 
situated on the outskirts of Vcsah that Buddha resolved to end 
his mortal existence in three months. 


Sanction of the order of nuns 
One of the most important events in the history of 
Buddhism that transpired at Vesali was that Buddha gave here 
his consent to the formation of the order of nuns at the impor- 
tunities of Ananda and Mahiipajapati Gotami. The latter had 
already advanced a little as a lav-devotee m the path of sancti- 
fication at the time of conversion of Rahula and Nanda. It was 
after the death of king Suddhodana that she in the fulness of 
her grief resolved to embrace tlie life of a recluse. She formed 
a band of recluses by bringing together a few ladies who had 
been bent on retirement from the world for some reason or 
other. With them she travelled under great physical stress and 
strain from Kapilavatthu to Vesali where Buddha was staying 
and obtained his consent to the formation of the order of nuns 
by agreeing to comply with the eight ordinances laid down at 
the time by Buddha for the bhikkhunls." She made a steady 
progress in spiritual culture under the guidance of Buddha and 
soon attained the highest stage of sanctification. 

1 Digha, I, pp. 150®; III, pp. aff. 

2 Anguttara, IV, p. 27.^; see Infra. 
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THE VIDE HAS 

In the legend of the Satapatha-Brahmana referred to above, 
Videgha Mathava is said to be the first coloniser of the land of 
the Videhas across the river Sadanlra. This river was its western 
limit while Kausikl was the eastern; on its north were the 
Himalayas and the Ganges on the south. In the pre-Buddha 
days It became an important centre of brahmanic culture on 
account of Janaka’s enthusiasm for, and patronage of, learning 
and spiritual culture which converted his court into an important 
meeting-place of learned men specially from the western countries 
of Kosala and Kuru-Pancala.' At the time of Buddha the 
Videhas formed a part of the Vajjian confedcr.icy. In the 
Mahagovinda-sutta, Mithila, the c.ipital of the Videhas, is men- 
tioned as one of the seven kingdoms of Northern India. It was 
given to Mahagovinda, who was a believer in the Brahma cult. 
Ajat.asattu was often called Vedehiputta' while Ananda Vedeh.i- 
muni. This may be due to the fact that their mothers hailed 
from the land of the Videhas.' The Makhadeva and Alahd- 
janaka Jatakas and the Brahmayn Sutta' testify to the prevalence 
of brahmanism in Videha at the time of Buddha. The Ntkayas 
are silent as to Buddha’s missionary work in the place and the 
volume of opposition met by him there in the propagation of his 
religion. It is only in the Ma^jhima Nikaya that we find that 
he stayed at Makh.idev.a-ambavana of Mithila and converted on 
a certain occasion Brahmayu a distinguished and an old brahmana 
teacher, who was awe-inspired by the mahdpurusalakkhanas on 
Buddha’s body. 

1 Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, III; Okicnberg's Buddha, p. 398. 

2 Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 63 but for the Pali tradition 
see Sumahgala Vilasini, 1 , p. 139. 

3 Apadana Corny., p. 106. 4 Ala]]hima, [I, pp, 74 ff., 133 ff- 
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THE BHAGGAS 


i8i 

The Bhaggas formed another tribe of the Vajjian confederacy. 
The fact that Bodhirajakiimara, .son of king Udena, resided 
there in a palace of his, indicates some close political relation of 
this tribe with KosambT. Buddha spent the eighth vassa among 
the Bhaggas at Sumsiimaragiri. He succeeded in converting 
three distinguished inhabitants of the Bhagga country, namely 
Nakulapita, Nakulamata and Bodhirajakumara. There might 
have been other converts but their names do not appear in the 
iVikilyiis. Buddha and his chief disciple Aloggallana visited this 
place on two or three occasions and stayed at SumsHmaragni 
Bhesdkaldviind-mtgiiclaya. Buddha delivered a few discourses, at 
the instance of Nakulapita and Nakulamata, two of his most 
favourite lav-disciplcs, detailing the duties of house-holders. ‘ 
The discourses delivered here by Moggall.ina relate to the means 
of overcoming passions (nuirdtdjjdnlyd).' It was while Buddha 
was residing in this country that Bodhirajakiimara requested 
Buddha to stay in his newly built pal.ice Kokanada for a day 
in order to sanctify it by his presence, and give him the opportu- 
nity of formally taking refuge in Buddha, Dhamma, and 
Sahgha.' 

THE KOLIYAS 

The Kohyas of Ramagama and Devadaha were also one of 
the republican clans living at the foot of the Himalayas, close 
to the settlement of the Sakyas. They attained prominence in 
the Buddhist texts on account of the relation that they had with 

1 Anguttard, II, p. 6i; III, p. 295, IV, pp. 85, 268; Samyiittd, 
IV, p. 1 1 6. 

2 ALijjhinui, I, pp. 9^, yyz. 


3 Ibul., II, p. 91. 
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Buddha through his mother and wife. Tlie hust \ isit 
paid by Buddha to this country wa.s from Vesah in 
the fifth year of his ministry when a figlit became im- 
minent between the Sakyas and the Koliyas over the right of 
drawing water from a stream.' It was when the armies of the 
two clans were arrayed in tlie battle-field that Buddha intervened 
and brought about an amicable settlement by his thoughtful and 
pacifying discourses. Many members of both the clans were 
struck by Buddha’s greatness and were moved so much bv his 
teachings that they retired from rhe world to become bhikkhus. 
Of those who were converted to Buddhism at this place, the 
names of Ptinna-govatika and Seniva-kukkuravatika of H a 1 id- 
da v a s a n a should be mentioned, as they were typical 
brahmanic ascetics believing in the efficacy of severe penances.* 
Kaktidha Koliyaputta became a saddhiviharika (novice) of 
Moggallana, ' while Suppavas.'i KoliyadhTta was praised by Buddha 
as an upasika who was the best of the panltaddyikd (givers of 
sweet food). ‘ Paniliyagamain of U 1 1 a r a became a lay- 
devotee after he was convinced of tlie excellences of Buddhism by 
a pretty long discourse dealing with the various contemporary 
doctrines. ' Stippavas.i, wife of the Licchavi Mahali, another 
upasika, was a great benefactress of the Sahgha. She lived 
at S a j j a n e 1 a" which w.is visited by Buddha on more than 
one occasion. The Koliy.is of Ramagama obtained a share 
of Buddha’s relics and erected a stupa on the same. 


1 See ante, p. Biirling.inie s Buddhnt LcgrniL. HI. pp. 70 ff.; 

latakai, V, pp. Hardys Manual of Buddhism, pp. 317-20. 

2 Majjhima, I, p. 387. 3 Ahguttara, III, p. 122. 

Ibid , I, p. 26: II, p. 62. 

5 Samyutla, IV, pp. 3.^0-358. 


6 Ahgultdra, II, p. 62. 
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THE MALLAS 

The Mallas were another republican tribe of the same type 
as the Licchavis. They were divided into two groups, one 
having their capital at Pava and the other at Kusinara. Pava 
attained prominence as an important centre of the Jamas and also 
as the scene of Nigantha Nanaputta’s death, while Kusin.lr.i 
became immortalised in the Buddhist tradition by Buddha’s 
selection of the place as the suitable site for his panntbbana. It 
IS counted as one of the four places of pilgrim.ige of the 
Buddhists. At the time of Buddlia however it was a small 
vill.age as has been described by Ananda.' 

The mandate issued by' the Assembly of tlie Mallas of Kusi- 
n.lr.'i that persons not .iccording welcome to Buddha would be fined 
500 kahapanas shows that there w.as among the Mallas a party 
opposed to Buddha and his religion. Malla Roja belonged to 
this party but on coming into cont.ict with Buddha, he could 
not resist turning an upiisaka.' Of the two well-known converts 
from this clan, one w.as Dabba Mall.apiitta, the distributor of 
food and assigner of residences to the monks at Rajagaha, while 
the other was Cunda kammaraputta of P.iv.i who by serving to 
Buddha his last meal became a prominent figure in the Buddhist 
literature.'’ 

Kusinana is the scene of two important discourses deli- 
vered by Buddha. One of them explained to Tapassu gaha- 
pati the great charm inhering in the spiritual exercises practised 
by a monk, by virtue of which they could spurn the pleasures 
of worldly life."* It was the attraction of this happiness in the 
life of a monk that persuaded even youngmen to turn recluses. 

I See D'tgha. 11 , p. 1^6. 

3 Digha. II, pp. 126-8. 


2 Mahavagga, pp. 2.^7, 248. 
4 Aiiguttara, V, p. 263. 
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Buddha explained the successive stages h\' winch the highest 
spiritual culture could be reached through this life of nicdiration 
and discipline. The other discourse explained that Buddha came 
out as a preacher not from any selfish motive but for the spiritual 
uplift of men who had by previous karma an innate aspiration 
for the attainment of deliverence from the worldly miseries and 
required some assistance and guidance for the achievement of 
their object.' 

Pava was also the scene of an important discourse called 
Sahgiti-sutta' delivered by Sariputta. It summarises in the 
Anguttara style the essentials of the Buddhist doctrines. It was 
while dwelling at Pava that Buddha heard of the dissension among 
the followers of Nigantha Nauputta.' The Mallas of Pava had 
their notable hall Ubbhapilsa consecrated by Buddha. They 
received a portion of Buddha's relics and erected a stfipa on the 
same. 

ANGA 

In the Buddhist texts Ahga is compoundcti with Magadha 
as Kasi with Kosala. On the basis of the Buddhist tradition it 
is now generally accepted as a historical fact that Ahga became 
subject to Magadha as much as Kasi to Kosala in the 6th or 5th 
century B.C. The fight between the kings of Ahga and 
Magadha is graphically described in the Vmaya Pitaka of the 
Sarvastivadins' with the ultimate victory of Bimbisara, the king 
of Magadha. Culturally there was little difference between Ahga 
and Magadha, for, it was as much non-brahmanic as Magadha. 

In the Vedic literature it is condemned as a country unfit for 

I Majjhima II, pp. 238-243. 2 Digha. Ill, p. 207!, 

3 Digha. Ill, p. 117; Majjhima, II, p. 243. 

4 Sec /HQ. 1938. p, 212-3; /ataka, IV, p. 454, 
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sacrifices and bad enough to be a place whither the fevers should 
be driven away from the Brahmarst-desa.' Brahmanism, there- 
for, was not wholly absent from Ahga for there were brahmana 
teachers, names of two of whom are preserved in the Buddhist 
texts. Its capital Campa was one of the important centres of 
Buddhism and a large portion of the province was included 
within the Buddhist inajjbima-desa, the eastern limit of which 
was Kajahgala, situated 66 miles to the east of Campa." 

Brahmanism 

The brahmana teachers mentioned in the Niltayas are Sona- 
danda of C a m p a" and Par.lsariva of K a j a h g a 1 a. ' 
Sonadanda maintained three hundred students with a permanent 
source of income granted to him by Bimbisara. There were at 
Campa many bralimana gahapatis who respected Sonadanda and 
resented Ins visit to Buddlia, but they changed their mind on 
hearing that Bimbisara, Pasenadi and Pokkharasadi had already 
become lay-devotees of Buddha. Sonadanda argued with Buddha 
about the qualities that make a brahmana and was ultimately 
silenced by him. The brahmana gahapatis accompanying 
Sonadanda were not all very respectful to Buddha, for there were 
among them some who just announced their name and gotta 
and did not show him the usual courtesies. ' After the disputa- 
tion, Sonadanda expressed his faitli in Buddha, Dhamma and 
Sahgha. At Kajahgala lived the Parasariya brahmana, one of 
whose disciples (antevasi) was Uttara. Buddha had a talk with 

1 iatiipathci'Erahmana. 1 . 4. u Atharva Veda, V, 22, 14. 

2 For identification, see Cunningham's Ancient Geography (2nd 
cd ), pp. xliii, 548, 723; IRAS., 1904. 

3 Dtgha. I, pp. 1 1 1 ff. 

4 Ma))hirna, III, p. 298. 
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Digha, I. p. 1 18, 
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Uttara about liis teacher’s views on the control of sense-organs, 
and this he made an occasion for imparting a discourse to 
Ananda on the methods of indnyabhavana.^ Buddha’s missionars 
activities within Ahga seem to have been limited, and there 
was also not much of opposition to the propagation of the new 
religion. On more than one occasion Buddha had been to 
Ahga and dwelt at C a m pa, A p a n a, A s s a p u r a, and 
K a j a h g a 1 a. 

C a 111 p a 

Campa said to have been built by Mahagovinda," was the 
capital of Ahga. There was in it a famous lake named after its 
queen called Gaggariipokkliaraiii, on tlie banks of which the 
panbbajakas' as also Buddha with Ins disciples resided from tunc 
to time. Conversion of Sonadanda braliniana took place here as 
akso of several other housclioldcrs, ' of whom the names of Pessa- 
liattharohaputta and Vajjiyamaliita are specially mentioned. Pessa 
was a great admirer of the spiritual exercises and though a house- 
holder tried to practise the satipattbdnas, ' while Vajjiya was prais- 
ed by Buddha for his insight into the Buddhist dhamnia, enabling 
him to silence those paribbajak.as who spoke ill of Buddha in his 
presence.'’ The only notable bhikkhu of Campa known to us is 
Sona Kolivisa, who was the son of Usabhasetthi.' 

I Majjhima, III, p. 298. 2 Digha. II, p. 235. 

3 Samyutta, V, p. 189; .Majjhima, I, p. 339. 

4 Campeyyaka tipasaka, Kajangala upasaka, see Majjhima, III, 
p. 298; Ahgiittara, IV, p. 39. 

5 Ma))hima , I, p. 340 : kayanttpassana uedananupassana cittanu- 
passanu and dhammanupassana. 

6 AhgHttara, V, pp. 189-192. 

7 Psalms of the Brethren, p. 135; Mahdvagga, v, i : it was on 
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Buddlia came across a few panbbajakas at Campa. Names 
of two only have come down to us. One is Uctiya panbbajaka^ 
who tried to elicit from Buddha answers to the indeterminable 
problems but as usual failed in his effort, and the other is 
Kandaraka," who merely expressed his admiration for Buddha 
but did not discuss anv doctrine with him. 

A s s a p u r a 

Buddha visited Assapura in Ahga but no mention is made 
of having converted any person there. He delivered the two 
AssapHMSHttas/' in both of which he discussed what made a 
true Samana and gave his own programme of mental and physical 
disciplinary practices for becoming a Samana. 

A p a n a 

Apana is described in the Majjhima NikayA as Anguttara- 
panam nigamo and in the Samyutta Nikaya" as Anganam 
nigamo. At Apana Buddha converted a distinguished house- 
holder called Potaliya by explaining to him the ethical principles 
of Buddhism and asserting that Buddha’s teaching went beyond 
vohara (usage).” Three other discourses were delivered here, 
dealing with faith (saddha), desires (kdmaguna), meditation 
(jhdnas), etc.’^ 


account of the very delicate feet of the bhikkhu Sona Kolivisa that the 
rule of using shoes by the bhikkhus came to be introduced. 

I Ahgattara, V, p. 2 Maphima, II, p. 

3 Ibid., I, p. 271!., 281 f. 4 Ibid, I, p. 359. 

5 Samyutta, V, p. 225. 6 Alajjhima, I, p. 339 f. 

7 Majjhima, I, p. Suttampdta, p. 102. L; Samyutta, V, p. 225. 
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K >i j a n gala 

Kajaiigala, the easternmost limit of tlie Biicklhist ma]]bin'.a- 
desa, was visited by Buddha on one or two occasions.' Tlie con- 
version of (Jttara manava described above took place here. Tliei-e 
were also a few lay-desotees and a bhikkhunT called Kajangala." 

KOSAMBl 

The country of the Vatsas, one of the lour mon.irchics of 
ancient India, lay to the south of Kosala and was ruleil b\' King 
Udena, who had his capital at Kosambi. In Buddha’s time 
Kosambi was one of the chief cities ranking in importance next 
to Rajagaha and Savatthi, It was one of the main stopping places 
on the trade-routes between Rajagaha or Savatthi and L’ljeni or 
Mahissati. Buddha spent here his ninth vassa and the tenth in a 
neighbouring forest called Parileyyaka, whither he retired in dis- 
gust at the quarrel between the two groups of bhikkhus 
described as the Dhammadharas and the Vmayadharas.' 
Kosambi is the onlv citv within the countn' of the Vatsas, which 
IS mentioned in the Nik.lvas. In this city there were three 
hermitages called Ghositarama, Pavirika-ambavand and KukkitUi- 
rdma built by the three setthis, viz., Ghosaka, Pavanva and 
Kukkuta, of whom Ghosaka was the lord treasurer of the 
realm. The hermitages were located a league apart on the main 
road. The three setthis once W'cnt to Savatthi on business. On 
listening to the discourses of Buddha they became his admirers 

1 It 1.S mentioned in the Samyntta Ntkaya (V, pp. 89, 168, ifxj) 
that the easternmost place visited by Buddha in the course of his mis- 
sionary tour was Setaka, a nigatna of Suhma in R.idha. 

2 Mdjjhtma, III, p. 298. 

3 Mahii-jagga, x; Dhammapada-atthakatha, I, p. 44!. 
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and invited him to their native coiintt)'.' Of the hermitages, 
Ghositarama was the one most frequented by Buddha and his 
disciples. It was while Buddha was staving in this Arama that 
the paribbajakas Afandissa and Jahva met him and tried to elicit 
from him an answer to the question whether the soul is identical 
with, or different from, the botl)- but failed to do so." In the 
Kosambaka and U pdkkilesa suit as' Buddha referred to the lack of 
concord among monks and the wavs of avoiding it as also on the 
various upakkilesas (mental impurities). On this occasion he also 
ftanicd a number of Vinaya rules to avert the chances of fiinire 
discord within the Sangha. There are a few discourses ascribed 
to Ananda, which, it seems, were delivered at Kosambi by him 
after Buddha's death, when, according to the tradition, 
the meeting also cook place between him and King Udena. 
While staving at Ghosit.lr.lma, Ananda met Sandaka paribbajaka 
with his larcre following and gave him a discourse dealing with 
tlie doctrines of the six Tittbiyas', concluding it bv an exposition 
of Buddha’s teaching, and ultimately converting him though much 
against the will of his followers. On another occasion Ananda 
addressed the two brahmanas Unnabha and Bhaddaji, the former 
on the cessation of all mental states including viriya and citta in 
the mind of an arhat,'’ and the latter on the cessation of asavas.^ 

King Udena and others 

King Udena was not at first very friendly to the new reli- 
gion. He married Ghosaka’s daughter, Samavati, who as also her 
father w'ere ardent devotees of Buddha. He afterwards married 

1 Dhammapacia-dtthakathd, I, p. 203 f. 

2 Digha, I, p, ijq. 3 1 , p. 320; III, p. 

4 ^laphima, I, pp. 513-24. 

5 Samyntta, V, p. 273. 6 Ahguttara, HI, p. 202. 
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Vaiuladatu and the queen of bcaurv, M.lj^Mndiya, daiiqiuer of 
Magandiya of the Kuni country. Magandita was einions o! 
Saniavati and intrigued to bring about licr ruin. Tins she manag- 
ed to do by convincing the king, who was opposed to Buddhism, 
by proving Samavati's great devotion for Buddha. King Ldena 
later on found out his mistake and became repentant.' There 
were two other occasions when the king sltowcd his resentment 
at the gifts made by the ladies of his palace to Ananda and Pindola 
Bharadvaja but it is said that he later on changed his mind and 
acquiesced in tiie gifts." Among the adherents of Buddha, 
Khujjutata, the attending maiden of queen Sam.lvatT, is praised 
in the Nikayas as the one of the best of upasikas and the bhikkhu 
Pindola Bharadvaja as the chief of s'tbanadikas (lion-roarcrs). 
Pindola, it is said, was the son of the roval chaplain. He later 
on converted king Udena to Buddhism.^ 

CF.TI OR CEDI 

The countiA' of the Ccdis to the west of Kosala lav, it 
seems, beyond the pale of Buddhism during Buddha’s lifetime. 
Sahajati, a place in Cedi, att.uncd some prominence as a 
centre of Buddhism after the death of Buddha. In the Anguttara 
and Sarnyutta Nikayas' we come across the name of this place as 
the scene of some of the discourses delivered by the bhikkhu 
Mahacunda and as the resort of many bhikkhus.* 

1 Buddhist India, p. 156; Burlingame, op. at , I, pp. 277 ff.: Yuan 
Chiuang, I, p. 369: Divyavaddna, p. 529; I\lalalasekera, op. at , p. 612. 

2 Alahavagga, II, p. 291; Suttanipata Corny., p. 514-5- 

3 Sarnyuttj, IV, pp iiof.; Anguttara, I, p 25, Saroyntl.:, V. 
p. 224; Psalms of the Brethren, pp. iio-iii. 

4 Anguttara. Ill, p. 335; V, pp. 41, 157; Samyutta, V, p. 436. 

* Here ends the story of the propagation of Buddhism in tlic 
Alaijhitna-dcsa. In the countries called Paceantima-janapada, the place 
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WESTERN & NORTHERN INDIA 

Although the countries in western and northern India were 
not visited by Buddha, Buddhism made a fair progress there and 
played an important role in tlie later history of Buddhism. 
During Buddha’s hfc-timc, however, it could count among its 
adliertiics pcopie from the western countries such as V c r a h j a, 
A a n t T, S 11 n a p a r a n t a and from among the Kurus 
and the RI a d d a s. 


V e r a h j a 

The wcbternmo.'t point reached by Buddha in his peregrina- 
tions was e r a h j a a place near Madhura in the twelfth 
-jassa. When Buddha was at Savatthi, some brahmanas of 

of Biulclhi.siii IS iioucdick's.s inipoit.uu. A close study of the Xtkuyirs 
show.s th.it Biiddh.i di<l ti.ivel uiitMde tile limits t.f Biuklhi.'t MJjjhtma- 
clesd as far west as \eian)a, Madluii.! and as far north as the country 
of the Kurils. .Mail)' ihseiples of Buddha h.uled liom pdccaiitima 
ian.:pudd or bonier countries. The reason why the designation paccan- 
tima-dcsa was applied to places like Samkassa and Ujjeni is to be found 
in the fact that they formed the border-land of the majjhtma-desa of 
the Buddhists. The rules of discipline framed by Buddha were meant 
generally for the monks residing within the tnjjjhini.t-deia, boundaries 
of which arc given m the \'i>i,iya. Padieyya, Samkassa, Avanti, 
Gandhara etc. were outsitie the bouiiilanes. Buddha himself rela.xcd some 
of the rules of di.scijiline in regard to the monks ol those places in view 
of the physical conditions under w'hich they hied. This rela.xation of 
the rules shows diat Buddha had to t.ikc note of the convenience and 
needs of the monks of the distant regions indicated by the expression 
paccantima-janapada. A centurv alter Buddha's pdrinil/buna, Avanti and 
PaAeyya rose to be important centies of Buddhism, so much so that 
the presence of monks from these distant places was regarded as indis- 
pensable at the meetings hekl for settling points of dispute raised by 
the Vajjian monks of Vc.sali. Sec Vol. II of this work. 
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Veranja used to 2^0 there. Fhcy had a talk with him about the 
fruits of good and evil kamma.' On one occasion Buddha w.is 
invited by the Verahja br.lhmanas to go to their nance coiintrv. 
Buddha accepted their invitation at the outset of the twelfth 
vassa.~ On his w.iy from \Iadhiira to Verahja {antard c,i 
Aladhurarn antard ca Veranjani) he delivcretl a discourse on what 
makes an ideal husband and wife, ' to the house-holders, who 
were on their way from Verahja to Madhura. Buddha and his 
bhikkhus, however, had a bitter c.xpcncncc at Xkrahja. It 
was during their residence there that a famine broke our and 
the bhikkhus were put to a grc.it difbcultv in procuring their 
daily food. They were neglected bv the people of the locality 
and would have stare cd but for the ch.irity of some horse-dealers 
of the northern country who stopped there in the midst of their 
journey and supplied them with steamed grain in pattha 
measures.' Buddha took up his residence at Nalerupucimanda- 
mida where a Verahja brahmana came and questioned him 
about the reason of his not showing marks of re.spcct to the aged 
brahmanas. To this question Buddha made a suitable reply 
justifying his behaviour and converted the brahmana to 
Buddhism. ' At the very same place he had a talk with 
Paharada Asurinda regarding the eight excellences of his 
dhamrna and vinaya.'' He left Verahja at the end of the vassn 


1 Majjhima, I, pp, 2po-2pi. 

2 Burlmgames Buddhtst Legends, II, p. 19J: Kern’s Alaniial of 
Indian Buddhism, p. 36; JRAS., 1891. 

3 Ahguttara, II, p, 57. 

4 Vtnaya, III, p. 6; Burling-ime's Buddhist Legends. II, ji. 193, 

5 Ahguttara, IV, p. 172, Alaha-jagga, iii, pp. 2 If. 

6 Ahguttara, IV, pp. 1971!, 
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and accompanied by Ananda passed through S o r e y y a, 

Sahkassa, Kannakujja, Payagapatitthanam, 

crossed the Ganges and reached B e n a r e s.^ He met here 
Mahakaccayana for the first time and by converting him paved 
the way for the establishment of a centre of Buddhism in Avantl. 

A V a n 1 1 

Avantl was one of the sixteen janafadas of the Buddhist 
texts. It was ruled over hy King Pajjota who had his capital at 
Ujjeni. In the Mahagovindasutta, Mahissati is described as the 
capital of Avantl. Perhaps it was the ancient capital. Buddhism 
was introduced into Avand by Mahakaccayana who was one of the 
most distinguished apostles of the Buddhist faith and made a subs- 
tantial contribution to its prosperity. He was the son of the royal 
priest of King (Canda) Pajjota and the nephew of rsi Asita 
(or Kaladevala) the great seer of the Vindhyacala who paid 
his homage to Siddhartha when a child. It was at Asita’s advice 
that the young ascetic Nalaka (former name of Mahakaccayana) 
came to Benares to pay a visit to Buddha and being very much 
impressed by the unsurpassed erudition of the Teacher, became a 
Buddhist monk along with his companions. “ This group of 
bhikkhus with Mahakaccayana as their head returned to their 
native country and founded monasteries there at Kururaghara- 
fapdtapabbata and Makkarakata. Of the notable converts made 
here, names of Punna, Sona Kunkanna of Aparanta, Isidatta 
caravan guide of Velugama, Kandarayana and Lohicca brahmanas 

1 Vinaya, III, p. ii. (From Benares, Buddha went to Vesali 
where he spent his 13th vassa). 

2 Mahavastu, fl, p. 30; III, p. 382; Romantic History of Bud- 
dha (translated from the Chinese Abhiniskramana Sutra) by S. Beal, p. 
276; Sutta Nipata (P.T..S.), Nalaka Sutta, vs. 696 ff. 
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may be mentioned.* In the Thera and Theri-gatha, we come 
across the names of a few other monks and nuns of Avann whose 
psalms have been preserved in the collection." In the Alajjhirna 
Ntkaya we read of the conversion of king Madhura Avanti- 
putta by Mahakaccayana by delivering the famous discourse on 
caste-system some time after Buddha’s demise.* The conversion 
of king Canda Pajjota by Mahakaccayana is narrated in die 
Theragatha but there is no reference to it in the Nikayas. 

A remarkable feature of the activities of Mahakaccayana is 
that he as an expositor was engaged more in giving detailed ex- 
positions of Buddha s enigmatic sayings than delivering inde- 
pendent discourses of his own. People used to come to him for 
solving their doubts in regard to utterances of Buddha ; Kali 
uplsika requested him to explain a stanza from Knmaripahha' 
of the Sutta Nipdta (i, p. 126), the Haliddikani gahapati from 
the Magandiyapanha of the Auhakavagga and Sakkapahha Sutta 
of the Digha Nikdya (Sutta No. 21) and so forth.’ 

It was under the guidance of Mahakaccayana helped by 
Sona Kutikanna that Buddhism inspite of adverse circumstances’ 
gradually obtained a footing in Avantl. Though the country 
was situated at a long distance from Magadha, yet on account of 
Its facilities of communication with the ports of Western India 
and the principal cities of Magadha and Kosala it became an 
important centre of Buddhism. 


1 Anguttara, I, p. 68; Sarnyutta, IV, pp. 117, 288. 

2 Psalms of the Brethern, pp. 41, 42, 107, 149, 292. Psalms of 
the Sisters, pp. jo, 31. 

3 Maiihtma, II, pp, 83 ff. 4 Anguttara, V, pp. 

5 Sarnyutta, III, pp. 12, 13; IV, p. 115. 

6 Anguttara, III, p, 246. 
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The centre of Buddhism in Avantl, it seems, laid special 
stress on the ascetic practices allowed by the Buddhist code for 
which It IS remarked in the Vinnya that the bhikkhus of Avanti 
were followers of dhiitavada precepts.' 

Sunaparanta 

The notable figure of Sunaparanta is Purina who belonged to 
Supparaka, a port of Sunaparanta. His firm resolution to propa- 
gate Buddhism inspite of adverse circumstances was commended 
by Buddha, who on account of this sturdiness in the cause of the 
religion considered him the fittest person to be entrusted with the 
work of preaching there his religion." In the Aiajjhima Nikdya^ 
It IS stated that Punna was able to secure 500 upasikas in that 
place before he attained nibbana. 

THE KURUS 

The farthest place in the north visited by Buddha in the 
course of his missionary tour was that of the Kurus — the ancient 
home of the highest brahmanic culture. Buddha delivered two 
important discourses in the brahmanic villages called K a m- 
massadhamma and Thullakotthita. The asso- 
ciation of the country with these two discourses has made it 
memorable in the annals on the spread of Buddhism. These dis- 
courses are the Satipauhdna Sutta and the Adahaniddna SattantaA 
The first deals with the principles of the Buddhist system of 
meditation and teaches how a pierson can reach a very high stage 
of sanctification by the simple process of constant satipatthdna 
(smrti-upasthdnd) without having recourse to the more arduous 

I Cullavagga, II, p. 295. 2 Ante, p. 51-2. 

3 Majjhima, III, p. 269. 

4 Alaijhtma, I, pp. 95 ff; Digha, II, pp. 55 ff., 290 ff. 
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methods prescribed in the yoga-sastras . The second discourse 
explains the ten-fold’ chain of causation (faUccasamuppada) 
leading to misery or salvation. A few other discourses 
relating to the means of cessation of dukkha, worthlessness of 
sensual pleasures, the eight vimokkhas, etc. were also delivered at 
the place.* 

It appears from the Ratthapdla and Magandiya siittas that 
some of the brahmanas of the Kuru country held Buddha in great 
esteem and resorted to him to listen to his teachings. So great 
was Bharadvajagotta brahmana’s respect for Buddha that he used 
to offer a seat to him in his sacrificial hall in the face of protest 
by Magandiya paribbajaka.’' Ratthapala, a member of the most 
respectable brahmana family of Thullakotthita, approached Bud- 
dha along with a large number of brahmana gahapatis to listen to 
his discourses. Ratthapala was so much impressed that he 
at once made up his mind to become a bhikkhu. He had some 
difficulty in having the consent of his parents to his ordination 
but ultimately he succeeded and became a bhikkhu. After the 
attainment of arhathood, he paid a visit to the land of his birth 
and made a great impression upon the mind of the Kuru king 
by giving an exposition of some of the principles of Buddhism.*' 
The Nikdyas do not mention any other convert of the Kuru 
country except Magandiya panbbajaka who was at first so very 
averse to Buddhism.® 

1 In the chain the usual first two links arc omitted, and vtitfiana 
and namariipa are made co-cxistent instead of the latter being caused 
by the former. Cf. Sarny utta, II, pp. 92-93; Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhism, p. 94. 

2 Sarnyutta, II, p. 107; Ahguttara, V, pp, 29 ff. 

3 Majjhima, I, p. 502. 4 Ibid., II, pp. 65-72. 

5 Ibid., I, p. 512. See also, ante, p. 190. 
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THE MADDAS 

Buddha had also among his disciples the people of the more 
distant Madda country', the notable of them being the bhikkhu 
Mahakappma and the two bhikkhunfs Khema and Bhadda Kapi- 
lani. Buddlia converted Khema, the queen of Bimbisara, in the 
seventh year of his missionary career after the institution of the 
order of nuns at Vesali. She attained the highest stage of sancti- 
fication and was designated by Buddha as the chief of the highly 
wise nuns (mahdpanfia).' Her fame spread all over Magadha 
and Kosala as panditd, viyattd, medhdviril, hahussutd, cittakatht, 
kalydnapatibhdnd (wise, experienced, intelligent, erudite, charm- 
ing in her talks, and correct in her accents).^ She satisfied Pasenadi 
of Kosala by her expositions of indeterminable problems.® The 
conversion of Khema contributed to the popularity of the 
Buddhist order of nuns but also made easy the path of the spread 
of Buddhism in Sagala, the c.ipital of the Maddas, ' sprung as she 
was from the royal dynasty of the Madda country'. Besides 
Khema the two other notable converts, who hailed from the 
Madda country, were Mahakappma of the royal family of 
KukkutavatT, mentioned by Buddha as the chief of the bhikkhu 
ouddakd^ (admonisher of bhikkhus) and Bhadda Kapilani of 
the Sagala brahniana families and wife of Mahakassapa, referred 
to by Buddha as the foremost of the nuns who attained the 
knowledge of their previous births (pHbbenivdsa-anussarantt).^ 


1 Ahguttara, I, p. 25; M<inorathapiiram, I, p. 345. 

2 Sarny utta, IV, p. 375. 3 Ihid., pp. 375-80. 

4 Cunningham’s Ancient Geography, (and ed.), pp. 206 ff., 686. 

5 ManorathapArani, I, pp. 318-324. 

6 Ibid., pp. 375-6; Psalms of the Sisters, pp. 47-49. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE NfIDDLE PATH 

In chapters II- V, we have discussed the religious beliefs of 
the pre-Buddhistic days and the criticism that Buddha made of 
the same; in the present and subsequent chapters we propose to 
review the ethics and doctrines as promulgated by the great 
Teacher. It is said that the topic of Buddha’s first religious dis- 
course, the Dhammacakkappavattanasutta,' was the Middle Path 
{majjhtma patipada), which was so called because it kept itself 
clear of the two extremes, one being the life of worldly pleasures, 
perhaps pointing to the life led by the brahmanas who believed 
in the efficacy of sacrifices and rituals, and the other 
being the life of austere asceticism resorted to by the non- 
brahmanic orders like the Jamas and the Ajlvikas, In the 
5th century B.C. when Buddha appeared on the scene, both 
forms of belief, viz., attainment of the sumrrmm bonitm either 
by householders through sacrificial rituals or by ascetics through 
self-mortifications took a strong hold of the people’s minds. In 
the Anguttara-mkaya^ the former is called agdlha patipada and the 
latter mjihdmd patipada. To combat these two beliefs Buddha 
enunciated his majjhtmd patipada consisting of the practice of 

1 Sec Ch. VIII, p. 101-2; Thomas, Life of the Buddha, p. 87; 
Samyutta, V, 420; Lai, Vts., p. 540; Mahavastu, III, p. 330, Vtnaya. 

I, p. II. 

2 Anguttara, I, p. 295. dgalha = na.XxKi kamesu doso so kamesu 
patavyatarn apajjati; nijjhdmd = anekavihitarn kayassa atapanaparita- 
pananuyogam anuyutto viharati. 
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the eight-fold path and the comprehension of the four truths. 
The majjhima paUpada is also explained philosophically as the 
teaching which establishes the hollowness of the extreme asser- 
tions about the ultimates like asti and ndsU, sd'svata and asdsvata, 
anta and ananta.' 

For the present we shall leave aside the philosophical inter- 
pretation and go into the details of its ethical aspect. For the 
convenience of readers, the majihimd-patipadd is explained in 
original Pali in a tabular form in the chart annexed hereto. 

According to the traditional method of exposition, the 
whole of the Buddhist discipline as shown in the chart is 
divided into three sections, which in English phraseology may 
be put as physical, mental and intellectual, 
in Pali slla, citta (or samddhi) and pannd. If the suttas of the 
Dlgha and Alajjhima Ntkdyas be carefully scanned, it will be 
noticed that the compilers had always kept this division at the back 
of their minds.' 


I. STla 

In every religion and not in Buddhism alone, the first 
demand that is made of the followers is observance of moral 
precepts (sllas), that is, restraint in physical actions including 
speech. It is ordinarily known in India as brahmacarya. 

According to the Buddhists, sila consists of sammd vded, 
sammd kammanta and sammd djiva, the three of the eight divi- 
sions of the Path leading to Nibbana. These three terms 

1 See above, Ch. V; cf. Mahdvastu, III, p. 51. 

2 In the Brahmajdla-sutta only the first, while m the Sdmanna- 
phala-sutta the first and second have been exhaustively treated, the third 
being dismissed only with a para on the comprehension of the 
artyasaccas {Dlgha, I, p. 84). 
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practically include the whole code of moral laws that are prescrib- 
ed for the conduct of the Buddhist monks/ In the Vibhanga 
(pp. 235-6) and the Majihima Nikaya (III, pp. 251 ff.) these are 
detailed as follows : 

Samma-vaca — tch'zining from speaking falsehood, malicious 
words, harsh and frivolous talk; 

Samma-kammanta = from killing, stealing, and 

misconduct; and 

Samma-aiiva = reirzimng from earning livelihood by improper 
means, i.e. arts and crafts of laymen. Some of these are : ^ 
astrological or astronomical forecasts, interpretation of dreams 
and omens, use of magical spells, determination of the nature 
of men, animal and things by their signs, acting as go-betweens 
between kings, taking part in marriage ceremonies, giving medi- 
cines and so forth. 

II. C i t t a 

Next to physical, the discipline that is expected of the 
followers of a religion is mental, which is generally known as 
dhyana ( = Pah jhand) and samadhi. In Buddhism, mental dis- 
cipline does not necessarily imply only concentration of mind, 
as will be evident from the three terms that have been used in 
speaking of it in the formulae of the eightfold path, viz., 

Sammd-vaydma = e.xcmon to remove the existing evil 
thoughts, to keep the mind free from being polluted by fresh 
evil thoughts, and to preserve and increase the good thoughts; 

I For detailed treatment, see Infra, Ch. XIII. Cf. Majihima, 

I, p. 301 : 

Silakkhandha =samma vaca, kammanto and ajiva 
Samadliikkhandha=samma samadhi 
Pannakkhandha =samma ditAi and sankappa. 

Dtgha, I, pp. 67-g. 


2 
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practically include the whole code of moral laws that are prescrib- 
ed for the conduct of the Buddhist monks.' In the Vibhanga 
(pp. 233-6) and the Majjhima Nikdya (III, pp. 251 ff.) these are 
detailed as follows ; 

Sammd-vdCd = Kh 3 .it\mg from speaking falsehood, malicious 
words, harsh and frivolous talk; 

Sammd-kammanta = Kitsxnmg from killing, stealing, and 
misconduct; and 

Sammd-djtva = refraining from earning livelihood by improper 
means, i.e. arts and crafts of laymen. Some of these are:^ 
astrological or astronomical forecasts, interpretation of dreams 
and omens, use of magical spells, determination of the nature 
of men, animal and things by their signs, acting as go-betweens 
between kings, taking part in marriage ceremonies, giving medi- 
cines and so forth. 

II. C i t t a 

Next to physical, the discipline that is expected of the 
followers of a religion is mental, which is generally known as 
dhyana ( = Pali jhdnd) and samddhi. In Buddhism, mental dis- 
cipline does not necessarily imply only concentration of mind, 
as will be evident from the three terms that have been used in 
speaking of it in the formulae of the eightfold path, viz., 

Sammd-vdydma = exertion to remove the existing evil 
thoughts, to keep the mind free from being polluted by fresh 
evil thoughts, and to preserve and increase the good thoughts; 

I For detailed treatment, see Infra, Ch. XIII. Cf. Majjhima, 

I, p. 301 : 

Silakkhandha =samma vaca, kammanto and ajiva 
Samadhikkhandha=samma samadhi 
Pannakkhandha =samma ditAi and sankappa. 

Digha, I, pp. 67-9. 
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I. A TABULAR EXPOSITION OF THE MAJJHIMA PATIPADA 


A SiJa' 


B Qtta (- j 

Samadhi) 


C. Pcinna ' 
ISccTablcII 
for further 
details.] 


(i) Samm.Tvaca 
(Proper words) 


(2) Samma-kammanta 
(Piopcr action) 

(3) Samnia-ajiva 
(Proper means 
of livelihood) 

( 1 ) Samm.i-va yania 
(Proper exertion) 

(2) Samnia-sati 
(Mindfulness 

in the right 
wav) 

( 3) Sanima-sam.Klhi 
(Proper 
meditation) 


(i) Sanima-sainkappa" _ 
(Right resolutions) 


(2) Samma-ditthi 
(Right view) 


(i) musavada veramani 
(11) pisunaya vacaya v. 
(ill) phani.saya vacaya v. 
(iv) saniphappalapa v 

(I) ailinnadana veramani 

(II) panatipata v. 

(ill) kamesu niicchacara v 
(iv) abrahmacariya v. 


(1) exeition (vayania) for aniippannanam akusalanam anuppadava 

(ii) .. .. uppannanam akii.sal.fnam pahanaya 

(m) >. „ aniippannanam kiisal.lnam np.ldava 

(n) „ „ uppannrinam kiisalanarn vepiill.lya 

(I) kfiya kayanupassi viharati 

(II) vedan.lsii vedananupassi viliarati 
(in) cute cittannpassi viharati 

(iv) dhamnic dhammaniipassi viharati 

(I) savitakkam .savicarani vivckajani pitisnkani pathamajjhanam 
(ii) avitakkam avicaram sam.ulhijam pitisiikani diitiyajjhanam^ 

(ill) pitiya ca viraga iipekkhako satima siikhavihari ti tatiyajjhanam 
(iv) adukkham asukhani iipekkhasati-p.'insuddhim catiitthajjhanarn 

f (i) nekkliamma-samkappa 

(II) avyapaila-s. 

[ (lii) avihiinsa-s. 

. (i) dukkhc nanani, i.e., sahkhittena pahcnpadanakkliandhc nanam 

f (1) kania-tanha\ a] 

(li) dukkha.samudayc hanarn i e , tanh.lva ] (11) bliava- ,, > lianani 

I ('■') vibhava ,, J 

(iii) dtikkha-nirodlie hanani if., nibbanc hrinam 

(iv) dukkha-niroilha-ganiiniya patij adaya nanam, 1 e , atthahgikatnaggc hlinani 


I The Atth.Aitth.'i on the Ratliavinita-siitta (II, p 158) and Vtstn 
called in them vi.utddhis thus ; 


p 4.33, f. amplitv the above three items. 


1 

II 


Sila-visuddhi 


( (1) appicch.l-katli.'i 

j (11) .santutthi-kath.a 

I (iii) asarnsagga-kath.l 
(iv) sila-kathii 


f (i) paviveka-kath.l 
Citta-visuddhi < (11) viriyarambhaTath.i 

( (ill) samaillii-kath.i 


i {i) ditthi-visuildhi = nan',arupa-yath.lvadassan.am 

(11) kahkha-vitarana-s isuddhi — namarupassa pacc.ayapariggahanam 
(iii) niaggamaggauanad.issana-visuddhi -= h.itapannna, tiranaparihiia and 
pahaiiaparinha also paheakkhandha aniccadivascna sammasanam etc. 

(iv) patipada-nanadassanavisuddhi = muhdtu-kamyata-nanam 
(v) hanadassanavisuddhi 

IV Vimutti (i.e. ariyaphalam) 

V Viniuttihanadassana (ckunavisatividham paccavekkhanananam) 

2 In the Dhammasahoani, p. 33'34- ^1*0 'f* the Vism., p. 169 it has been shown that some scholiasts split up 

the second ilnDia into two thus : — 

(a) avitakkam vicaramattarn samadhijatn pitisukham 
(b) avitakkain avicaram „ „ 

3 TTic division into three sections is given according to the Majjhima, I, p. 301 quoted in Vism. p. 514 
but I would prefer to include samma-sarnkappa within Citta (or Samadki). In the Abhidharmakosa-vyakhya (p. 44). 
samyag'drsti, samyak-sainkalpa and samyag-vyayama are included in Prajna-skandha. 

4 For detailed exposition, see chapters XIII-XV. 




II. A TABULAR EXPOSITION OF PAnnA 


Pafina or iianam (knowledge)* 

(i) in 5 tfpadiuuikkhandhas (five constituents of a being), viz. 
iTipa (material parts of a boily); 
vedana (feeling — good, bad and indifferent); 
saiina (perception — do ); 

saiikhara (impressions — do ); 

vinnana (=citta = mano =dctailed knowledge) see ^luht 

aTim'.;, 1. p. 

pij in 12 Tiyaianas, (six organs of sense and their i.bjects), viz, 
cakkhu (eye) and riipa (object) 
sota (ear) and sadda (sound) 
glicina (nose) and gandha (siucli) 
jivhii (tongue) and rasa (tane) 
kaya (body) ami photthabba (contactual objects) 
inano (niiml) am) dhatnina (everything, malerial and non- 

material). 

(ill) in iS dhatus (elements upholding a body) viz., 

cakkhu, riipa and cakkhuvinn.ina (eyes, object and per- 
ception acquired through eyes) 

.sota, sadda and sotaviiiiiana (cars, sound, and perception 

acquired through cars) 
ghana, gandha and gh.anavihfi.lna 1 
jivha, ia.sa and jivhavinh."ina j (to be tr.inslamd as 

kaya, phouhabba and k.lyavihn.lna j" above), 

mano, dhamnia ami nianovinhana j 


(iv) 111 22 ind)iy,i.i (faculties latent m a being) (Cf. Abhi. Kosa, 1 , qb — 
transi,, p. loi). 



cakkhu (eye) 

(‘ 4 ) 

upekkh.l (neither pleasant 


sota (car) 


nor unpleasant) 

(.iJ 

gh.ina (no:e) 

(■ 5 ) 

saddha (self-confidence) 

(d) 

jivh.l (tongue) 

(16) 

viriya (energy) 

( 5 I 

k.iya (body) 

(• 7 ) 

.sail (watchfulness) 

(^) 

mano (mind) 

(.8) 

samadhi (concentration of 

( 7 ) 

itthi (femininity) 


mind) 


purusa (masculinity) 

('S>' 

panii.l (knowledge) 

( 9 ) 

jivita (vitality, .lyu) 

(20; 

a 11.1 11 li .“i t a ii n ,i s s ."im i ti (deter- 

10) 

sukha (pleasing physically) 


mination to know what is 


diikkha (displeasing 


iinkiimvii) 


physically) 

(^>) 

afin.f (detirmination to 

12) 

sDmanassa (i c. cctasikam 


know) 


.'ukham, see Vibhaiifid, 

(22) 

ann.ltavi (determination to 


p. 85, pleasing mentally) 


kill w the highest) 


Pa.st life 


( 1 )) domanassa (displeasing mentally) 

(v) in PiiticciUiimiippada, i c. tanhriyd iit'in/ini 

avijja : (ignorance of the Truth] 
sahkhiira : (mental impressions) 

viffhana : (consciousncs.s) 

n.lmarupa : (mental ami jilivsicil eonstitmiits) 
saliiyatana : (six organs of sense and their objects) 
phassa : (contact) 

vedana : (feeling, good, bad or indifferent) 
tanha : (dc.sire) 

upadiina: (stronger desire, clinging) 
bhava : (desire for existence) 
jati ; (birth) 

( jar.imarana, etc. (old age, death, etc.) 


Present 

life 


Future 

life 


I 

I 

I 

r 

I 

-I 


I For detailed exposition, see chapter XV. 
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Samma-sati — mmd.iu\ntss of all that is happening within 
the body and mind including feelings, and observant of the things 
of the world, and at the same time suppressing covetousness 
(abhijjha) and avoiding mental depression (domanassa)', and 

Samma-samadhi = various forms of meditation as recom- 
mended in the Buddhist texts.* 

III. P a n h a 

The third, the intellectual discipline, is denoted by the 
terms sammd-sankap-pa and samma-diuhi. The term sammd-san- 
kappa means the will to renounce the world, to refrain from bear- 
ing ill-will and causing injury to beings while sammd-ditthi means 
the view propounded by Buddha about the nature of the 
things of the world and the ultimate. 

From the above, it is evident that for physical and mental 
disciplines, Buddhism drew up only a scheme of its own for 
the use of its followers from among the various moral and medi- 
tational practices prevalent in India, and hence there was 
nothing particularly Buddhistic in them. It. is in the 
third, panfid or prajnd i.e. sammd-ditthi that Buddhism offered 
Its own solution of the highest nddle of the universe and wanted 
Its followers to comprehend its new view-point. 

By intellectual discipline it means popularly the comprehen- 
sion of the four ariyasaccas,~ but actually, it means realisation of 
the fact chat the khandhas, dhdtus, dyatanas etc. are devoid of 
any real substance {anatta)? According to the V isuddhimagga"^ 
sllavisuddhi (moral purification) and cittavisuddhi (perfection in 
mental exercises) form the two legs of Buddhism, its body being 

1 For detailed treatment, see Infra, Ch. XIV. 

2 Digha, I, p. 84. 3 See Ante, Ch. VII. 

4 Vism., pp. 433, 515. 

26 
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the dtuhivisuddht (the true or the Buddhistic view about the 
nature of the Reality. For attaining dtuhivisuddht one must 
comprehend the nature of 

(i) khandhas (constituents of a being), 

(ii) ayatanas (organs of sense and their spheres), 

(lii) indriyas (faculties), and 

(iv) the characteristics of the four dhdtus (spheres of exist- 
ence), the true meaning of the anyasaccas (truths), 
and paticcasamupfada (the theory of causation).' 

In the Mahasakuluddytsutta {Maj]hima, II, pp. 9"^^)’ '^Fere 
is almost a comprehensive scheme of the Buddhist doctrine in its 
three divisions. First there is the reference to the Slla-practices 
the severer form of which," though approved by Buddha, has been 
pointed out as optional; it is followed by an exposition of the 
four ariyasaccds, which comprehend in a popular form the 
Buddhist philosophical teaching (fahha), and then by an enume- 
ration of the thirty-seven bodhipakkhiyas, the eight vimokkhas, 
the eight abhibhayatanas, ten kasinas, four jhdnas, and the six 
abhihhas, in short, all that is denoted by citta or samddbi. 


1 For detailed treatment, see Infra, Ch. XV. 

2 Appahara, parnsukulika, lukhacivaradhara, pindapatika, sapada- 
nacari, rukkhamulika, abbhokasika, arannaka and pantasenasana. Cf. 
the Dhuiangas, Infra, pp. 206 ff. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE XfORAL PRECEPTS 

Observance of sllas or moral precepts, as has been already 
shown, forms the first step in the spiritual progress of a person. 
The sllas can be generally classified under three heads, kayika 
(physical), vdcastka (verbal) and mdnasika (mental). In several 
suttas of the Suttapitaka, the sllas have been treated from 
different standpoints and hardly admit of enumeration within a 
small compass. By way of illustration we may refer to the very 
first sutta of the Dlgha Nikdya for a list of sllas which are classi- 
fied there under cilia (minor), majjhima (medium) and mahd 
(m.ajor). In the Vtsuddhimagga (pp. 10-16), Buddhaghosa has 
attempted to generalise them in the answer to the question ; 
katividham sllam. For the monks and nuns is prescribed 
a number of moral duties, some of which are codified in the 
Bhikkhu-pdtimokkha and Bhikkhunl-pdtimokkha, while for the 
unordained novices (samaneras) are prescribed the well-known ten 
sllas d of which the first five only are meant for all lay-devotees 

i The ten stlas or sikkhdpadas are; 

(1) Panaripata veramani. 

(li) Admnadana veramani. 

(iii) Abrahmacariya or kamesu micchacara veramani. 

(iv) Musavada veramani. 

(v) Suramerayamajjapamadatthana veramani. 

(vi) Vikalabhojana veramani. 

(vii) Naccagitavaditavisukadassana veramani. 

(viii) Malagandhavilepana-dharana-mandana-vibhusanatthana 
veramani. 
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(upasakas and upasikas), the more faithful among them, however, 
being permitted to observe the first eight sllas on the uposatha 
days, with the option of observing all the ten sllas. These five or 
eight sllas are called by Buddhaghosa* gahatthasllas (precepts 
meant for householders). 

The Patimokkha^ is the accepted code of moral duties for the 
monks and nuns, and the declaration of non-transgression of anv 
of the rules contained in it on the fortnightly uposatha days is 
regarded as sufficient for making a monk or nun morally pure. 
Apart from the Patimokkha rules, there are hundreds of other 
rules which the monks and nuns arc expected to obserse. In 
short, every monk or nun is required to be ideally pure as far as 
the moral precepts are concerned. 

Broadly speaking, the moral duties of a bhikkhu can be 
divided into the following five sub-sections : ^ 

(i) Patimokkhasamvaraslla 

First, a monk is required to be well-restrained according to 
the 227 disciplinary rules of the Patimokkha (see infra, ch. xvii). 
He should also be discreet in his conduct and movements, i.e. 
he must not commit any wrong either bodily or verbally in carry- 
ing on the affairs of his daily life (aedra), or by frequenting places 
(gocara) unfit for a Buddhist recluse. He must always be afraid 
of the commission of the slightest offence (anumattesu vajjesu 
bhayadassavT) and in general be observant of all the moral pre- 
cepts (samaddya sikkhati sikkhdpadesu).* 

(ix) Uccasayana-maha'avana veramani. 

(x) Jatamparaiaraggahana veramani. (See Vinaya, I, pp. 83-4; 

11, p. 258). 

I Vism., p. 15. 2 See Infra, Ch. XVII. 

3 Atthasalini, p. 168 omits the fifth, the dhutahgas. 

4 Vibhanga, p. 246-8. 
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(11) Indnyasamvaraslla 

Next to the observance of the general moral laws and 
Patimokkha rules, it is enjoined that a monk must be so res- 
trained in his organs of sense that although these may be function- 
ing as usual the mind of the bhikkhu will not be swayed by the 
characteristics or the qualities, whether good or bad, of the 
things seen, heard, smelt, felt or tasted.' 

(ill) Ajivaparisuddhislla 

The common Pah expression for propriety in food as found 
in the Pitakas is bhojane mattannu, i.e. a bhikkhu should 
exercise sufficient self-restraint with regard to his food. He must 
always remember that he takes food not for making his body 
good-looking but just for its maintenance in order to be able to 
fulfil his mission. His food will be of such a nature that he must 
not develop a taste for new .sensations (vedanam) and at the same 
time get rid of the old ones." 

In the Pdtimokkha-sutta, there is a number of restrictions 
imposed on a monk for the manner in which he should take food, 
and a series of instructions concerning the right ways of collect- 
ing his food, but even all those instructions cannot naturally be 
exhaustive, so Buddhaghosa says that a bhikkhu must avoid com- 
mitting offence relating to djiva but not falling within the scope of 
the Patimokkha rules, e.g. a bhikkhu may, by talks or signs or 
direct or indirect hints, persuade the believing laity to offer gifts 
of food, dress or other requisites to himself, or may take recourse 
to the various means enumerated in the Brahmajdlasutta not 
befitting a Buddhist monk.® 


I Vibhahga, p. 248. 

3 V isuddhimagga , p. 23-4. 


2 Ihtd., p. 249. 
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(iv) Paccayasanmssitasila 

After dealing with the likely transgressions that a monk may 
commit in course of his daily life, Buddhaghosa dilates on what 
should be the aims and objects of monks in wearing robes, accept- 
ing alms for food, using seats and beds, or seeking medicaments. 
In short, he means that the whole attention of the monk should 
be fixed on his goal and remain unmindful of his worldly necessi- 
ties except so far as these are required to keep him up for reaching 
the goal. 


(vj Dhutahgas or Ascetic Practices 
Buddhaghosa, after thus dealing with the sllas in a general 
way, passes on to the dhutahgas, the thirteen rigorous 
practices permitted to some monks. It will be apparent from 
what has been said above that according to the Buddhists, purity 
is more mental than physical, and hence, in Buddhist ethics 
emphasis has been, laid more on mental than on physical disci- 
pline.* The monks, as a rule, were not required to undergo 
unnecessary physical discomforts except what was necessary for 
concentration of mind, i.e., a little food and cloth with a bare 
bed, seat, medicaments and a resting place. The restrictions 
which were observed by them in these matters are detailed in the 
Patimokkha and other parts of the y/inaya. In the earliest stage 
of Buddhism, when the monks used to live as hermits in caves 
and forests, i.e. before the practice of living in monasteries came 


I In the Alaj-jhima (I, p, 238) it is stated that the ascetic practices 
do not even lead to kayahhauana (physical discipline) not to speak of 
cittahhavana (mental discipline). Success in the ascetic practices, it is 
remarked (vide Digha, III, pp, 42-45), sometimes leads to joy, self- 
praise, lack of diligence and love of gam, fame and honour. 
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into vogue, four nissayas (conditions) were prescribed for them. 
These were, — 

1. pmdtyalopa-bhojanam (to take food received as alms) 

2. pamsukuladvaram (to use robes made of rags collected 

from dust heap) 

3. rukkhamiilasenasanam (to sit and he at the foot of a 

tree) and 

4. putimuttahhesajjam (to use excrements and urine as 
medicines). 

In the Sutta-Ntpdta and other earlier books of the Pitakas, 
practice of a rigorous hermit life has been extolled, but with the 
introduction of monastic life, the rigorousness was gradually 
relaxed, and a good illustration of this fact is furnished by the 
Mahavagga itself.* 

From the rules in the Patimokkha it is apparent that the 
earliest form of nissayas was already superseded, at the time of 
Its compilation, by the atirekaldhha, but in any case there must 
have been all along a section of monks who were in favour of the 
observance of rigorous practices in the Buddhist monastic 
life, and this section was perhaps responsible for the introduction 
of the dhutangas . 

In the four Nikayas and also in the Vinaya Pitaka there 
IS no mention of the term dhutangas not to speak of its inclusion 
in the list of sTlas. Some of the dhutahga-practices, such as 
sapadanacarT, pindapatiko, parnsukuliko, rukkhamuliko, abbho- 
kasiko, arahniko, pantasenasano are mentioned incidentally in 
the Nikayas^ and Vinaya^ but it is also stated that Buddha 
himself did not practise them in his own life while some of his 
disciples did."* It is therefore evident that the dhutangas were 

I See Infra, Ch. XVI. 2 See Majjhima, I, 30; II, pp. 6-9 

3 Vinaya, II, p. 215. 4 Majjhima, II, p. 9!!. 
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not recognised in early Buddhism as a group of practices or at least 
as subsidiary practices compulsory for the Buddhist monks. It 
may be contended by some that Mahakassapa is referred to in the 
Samyutta and the Anguttara Nikayas^ as the foremost of the 
dhutavadins, hence the dhutahga practices were in vogue but as 
against it we may point out that had it been so, the thirteen 
dhutangas would have found a place in the last section of the 
Anguttara, if not, in the Dasuttarasuttanta of the Digha Nikaya.~ 
The interpretation given in the Visuddhimagga (pp. 80-81) 
deserves also attention. According to it, a bhikkhu need not 
practise the dhutangas in his own life but for that reason he is 
not debarred from being a dhutavadin, i.e., an advocate or 
preacher of the dhutangas. It may be that Mahakassapa like 
Buddha was only a dhiitavddt and did not observe the dhutangas. 
The silence of the Nikdyas and the Vinaya is a distinct evidence 
of its later growth, or at least its later recognition by the Theravada 
sect. 

In this connection it is worth while to refer to one of the 
causes of dispute between Buddha and his cousin Devadatta. 
The latter wanted to make some rigorous practices compulsory 
on the monks of the Sahgha, to which, however, Buddha was 
opposed. The practices were. 


1 Samyutta, II, p. 156; Anguttara, I, p. 23. 

2 In the IHQ., (vol. XIII). JDr. Bapat points out that in the 

Nikayas, aranhaka, pindapatika, pamsukulika and tecivarika are men- 
tioned while in the Niddesa (p. 188), there are other four, viz., 

sapadanacarika, khaltipacchabhattika, nesajjika and yathasanthatika. 
In the Mdindapanha the number is brought to thirteen. In the 
Mahdvyutfatti, sapadanacarika and pattapindika arc omitted and 
ndmattka is added. Cf. Kern, Manual of Buddhism, p. 75-76; Childers, 
PAi Dictionary, p. 310. 
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1. bhikkhu yavajivam arannaka assu 

2. ,, ,, pindapatika ,, 

3. ,, „ pamsukulika 

4. ,, „ rukkhamulika 

5. ,, ,, macchamamsam na khadeyvum/ 

Though the Pah tradition has nothing but condemnation for 

Devadatta’s actions, it is apparent that Devadatta was not without 
some followers and influence, and that his disciplinary principles 
• were not wholly brushed aside by the monks. The adoption of 
the dhutahgas by the Pah school and the prohibition of eating 
fish and flesh by tite Mahayanists give the palm to Devadatta. 
The earliest reference to dhutangas and their e.xcellence is found 
in the Milmdapafiha (pp. 351-355) and their full e.xposition in 
the Visiiddhimiiggii (pp. 59-83). The thirteen dhutahgas are: — 

1. pamsnkrtlihahgiini = to wear robes made of r.igs collected 
from dust heaps of streets, cemeteries, etc.; 

2. tecivankangam = to have not mote than three robes, i.e. 
one each of sahghan, iittarasahga and antaravasaka and 
even for washinsi or colouring one must manage with 
these three only; 

3. pindapdtikangam = to eat food collected by begging 
only from door to door, and avoid any of the fourteen 
kinds of food-offerings permitted in the Vinaya;^ 

1 Buddha permitted rukkhamiilasenasana for eight months and the 
eating of fish and meat under three restrictions, viz., adittham, asutam 
and aparisankitam. See Vinaya, II, p. 197 also ]ataka, I, p. 34. Cf. the 
Mahayanic restrictions about meat-eating in the Lahkavatara-sutra, 
ch. viii. See also Thomas, L</e 0/ Buddha, pp. 134 ff. 

2 The fourteen kinds arc, — sahghabhattam, uddesabh., niman- 
tanabh., salakabh., pakkhikam, uposathikam, panpadikam, agantukabh., 
gamikabh., gilanabh., gilanuppatthakabh., viharabh., dhurabh., varakabh. 


27 
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sapadanacarikahgani = to beg food from house to house 
consecutively and witliout any omission;' 

3. ekdsanihangam = to take meal at one sitting, i.e., it one 
IS required to stand up or move to show respect to his 
teacher or do some other work, he cannot resume his 
seat and take his food again; 

6. pattapindikahgam = to possess only one bowl and not a 
second and to take all kinds of food thrown into it, be 
they tasteful or not; 

7. khaltipdcchiihhattikangtim — not to take any food after 
finishing or signifying mtenrion of finishing one’s meal, 
even if any be oflcred (cf. Pdcittiya, 35), 

8, drannikangam = to dwell only m forests and not on the 
outskirts of towns or vill.iges, and the forests must be 
sufficiently far from any locality; 

9, rukkhamiiltkangam = to live in a place without any shed 
and under a tree, and the tree mtist not be one of the 
boundary marks of a parish, or one within the com- 
pound of a monastery or cctiya (sanctuary’), or one 
bearing fruits and so forth. 

10. abbbokdsikangam = to live in an open space, 1 .c., 
neither under a shed nor under a tree, but one with this 
vow as well as the previous one is permitted to take 
shelter in a covered pl.ace if it be raining, provided he 
does not run for any shelter to avoid being drenched; 

11. sosdnikangam = to live in a cemetery. Buddhaghosa in 
explaining what is a suitable cemetery says that it must 
not be one itsed by the people of a village but one 
left unused for at least twelve years, but from the other 

1 Mahakassapa is said to have been the foremost in this 
dhutahga, sec Vtsm , p, 68 
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conditions mentioned by Btiddhaghosa (see Vism., 
p. 77) it seems that he had in mind not a quite un- 
frequented cemetet}'; 

12. yathasantbatihangam = to use whatever bed or seat is 
allotted to one without questioning or suggesting an 
alternative; and 

13. nesaijikangam = to spend nights sitting and not lying; 
of the three yamas, one mav be spent in walking 
{cankdmana). 

In practising the dhutahgas one mav be very severe 
{nkkattha), moderately severe (majjhima) or moderate (mudaka). 
A bhikkhu may or mav not observe all the thirteen dhutahgas, 
and if he practises the severer of them, it follows that he is not 
required to practise the less severe, e.g. an abbhokdstka need not 
bother about rtikkhdmulikangd or yathasanthatikanga: a sapa- 
ddnucdrika must ncccssanlv be a p/ndapdtika, and an ekdsanika 
can casiK’ be a pattapindika or khalnpacchabhattika. A 
bhikkluiiu is permitted to practise only eight dhutahgas, i.e. they 
are debarred from being arahhika, khalupacchabhattika, abbho- 
kiisika, rukkhamulika and sosanika. A samanera can practise 
twelve dhutahgas, i.e. omitting tecivarikahgam, similarly a 
samanerl can practise seven omitting the tecivarikahgam. For the 
male and female lay-devotees, only two of the dhutahgas are pres- 
cribed, VIZ., ekasanikahgani and pattapindikahgani. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE BUDDHIST MEDITATION 

The second course of spiritual exercises prescribed for a 
monk IS for attaining complete control over the mind {citta). In 
verse after verse in the Dhammapada and in passages after 
passages in the Nikayas the difficult^' of controlling the fickle 
citta has been dilated upon, and at the same tunc it has been 
emphasised that the only means of attaining Nibbdna is by cur- 
bing the citta, i.e., withdrawing it from all that is attractive in 
the world and directing it to the highest goal. There are endless 
upakktlesas like rdga, ciosa, moha which never permit the citta to 
rest at peace, and the various meditational practices prescribed 
in the Buddhist texts have for their first object the steadying of 
the mind so as not to be affected by the weal and woes of the 
world. It is only with a steady mind that one is capable of 
comprehending the essential oneness or sameness and vastness of 
the beings of the universe — the Nirvana of the Mahayanic schools 
of Buddhist philosophy. 

It is almost an axiomatic truth that control over mind is 
attained through meditational exercises.* 


I Biiddhaghfisi lias iiftcii used the two words citta and samadhi 
synonymously. He gives the etymological meaning of samadhi thus 
“Samadhanatthena samadhi, ckarammalic citta-cctasikanarn samani 
samma ca adhararn diapanan ti vuttam hoti.” [Vism., p. 84.) Samadhi 
means firmly placing; the act of putting or placing the mind and mental 
functions evenly and properly on one object is samadhi. 
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There is a graduated course in these meditational exercises, 
and this course ranges from the most elementary form of 
, samadhi, i.e. simple fixation of mind on a black or white circular 
spot to the most subtle when the meditator loses wholly his cons- 
ciousness and sensation and reaches a state which is almost akin 
to the state of death (saniiavedayitanirodhd)? 

BuddhaCThosa, in ordet to brini; out the various characteristic 
features of a samadhi, adopted the ahguttara method of numeri- 
cal classification, which is as follows ; — 

(A) Samadhis of two kinds : 

I. upacara-samadhi and appand-samadhi. While atempt- 
ing concentration of mind, ttpaedra is said to be 
that mental state which immediately precedes the 
fixation of the mind on a certain point; the fixation 
is appand (Sans, arpana). It may be described also 
as the preparatory attempts for developing complete 
concentration of mind, i.e., appand; 

2. (a) lokiya (when the samadhi is with kusalacitta) and 
lokuttara (when the samadhi is with ariyamagga); 

(b) sappltika (with joy) and nippitika (without joy); 

(c) sukhasahagata (associated with a happy state of 
mind) and upekkhdsahagata (associated with an 
equable state of mind). 

(B) Samadhis of three kinds: 

3. (a) hlna (lower), majjhima (middle), and panlta (higher); 

(b) savitakka-savicdra (with discursive and discrimina- 
tory thoughts), avitakka-viedramatta (without dis- 

1 See Aspects of Alahayana Buddhism, pp. 158-61. 
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cursive thoughts but with disctimination), and 
avitakka-avicara (without discursive and discrimina- 
tory thoughts); 

(c) plti-sahagata (with joy), sukha-sahagata (with happt 
state of mind), and upekkhd-sahagata (with equani- 
mity of mind); 

(d) paritta (small) (while in up-icana-bhCimi), mahaggata 
(large) (while in rupavacara-kusala and arupavacara- 
Uusala bhumis) and appamdna (measureless) (while 
arivamagga-sampayutta). 

(C) Samadhis of four kinds; 

4. (a) dtikkhdpatipado dandhdbhmno. dukkhdpatipado 
khippdbhinno. sukhdpatipado dandhdbhinno, and 
sukhdpatipado khippdbhinno. 

\Patipada is that part of mental exercise which is necessary 
for collecting one’s thoughts and reaching the upac.lra st.igc, and 
abhinnd refers to the next course of exercises which lead to 
appana (i.e. fixing mind upon one point). 

Dnkkhd here means ‘with difficulty’ as opjxiscd to utkhd 
with ease ; similarly dandhd means ‘slow’ as opposed to khippd 
‘quick’.] 

(b) paritto parittdramrnano (not of a high order with 
limited basis of meditation), paritto appnmdnd- 
rammano (not of a high order but with unlimited 
basis of meditation), appamdno parittdramrnano 
(unlimited but with a limited basis of meditation), 
appamdno appamdndrammano (unlimited with un- 
limited basis of meditation); 

(c) vitakka (discursive thoughts), viedra (discriminatorv 
thoughts), piti (joy), and sukha (happy state of 
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mind) — four combinations of any two or more of 
these; 

(d) hanabhagtya (belonging to a lower category), thiti- 
bhagiyo (belonging to steadying category'), visesa- 
hhdgiyo (belonging to a higher category), and 
nibbedhiibhagiyo (belonging to the highest); 

(e) kanuivacdro (belonging to the sensous sphere), riigd- 
vacaro (belonging to the sphere of material forms), 
ariipavacdro (belonging to the sphere of non- 
material forms), and apariydpanno (belonging to 
the highest); 

(f) chandd-samadhi i.e. concentration (by means of 
strong will), vinya-samddbi (by means of energs'), 
citta-samFidhi (by means of mind-control) and 
-Jimamsu-samadhi (by means of examination).’ 

The abo\e classification helps us onK' to comprehend the 
various mental states accompanying the different kinds of medi- 
tation but It docs not tell us anything about the graduated course 
to be followed by an adept for passing from the lowest to the 
liighest samadhi. So Buddhaghosa goes into minute details of 
the processes which induce samadhi and it will now be our 
object to consider them in due order as follows : 

(i) ten Palibodhas or hindrances to the practice of 
samadhis, 

(ii) forty kammatthanas or the objects of meditation, 

(lii) kalyanamittn kammauhanadayaka or the spiritual 
preceptor, 

(iv) the candidate, and 

(v) the successive steps in meditation. 


I Sec also Alajjhima. II, p. 
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(l) THE TEN PALIBODHAS 

I he obstruccions to one practising meditation may be of a 
varied nature, ' Buddhaghosa puts them in a nutshell thus : 
Avaso ca ktilam labho gano kammah ca paiicamam 
ddiihanam ndti dbddho oantho tddhl ti te dasd ti. 

These ten, Buddhaghosa explains, act as hindrances not to all 
but only to those who has got mental weaknesses as pointed our 
below : 

(i) Avdsa or dwelling places of monks. This affects those 
monks who take interest in the construction of 
monasteries, stupas, and so fortli. 

(ii) Kt4la or famil\'. It affects those who care more for 
the welfare of his relatives or of the families of his lav- 
devotees tlian that of Ins own spiritual gain. 

(ill) Ldbha or gain of food and clothes. It .sometimes be- 
comes a source of distraction to the monks of repute, 
for greater demand is made upon their time by people 
for the privilege of giving them food and clothes, and 
not unoften these demands arc created by his fellow- 
bretiiren who take advantage of his company and 
receive gifts along with iiim. 

(iv) Gana or members of the congregation. There arc 
some monks whose time is taken up in teaching the 
texts of the Sutta or Abhidhamma pimkas and hardly 
find time to be alone and practise meditations. 

(v) Kamma or works. Buddhaghosa takes it to mean 
navakamma (construction or repair of buildings). 
He says that much of a monk’s time who supervises 

I See Mtlinda-panha, pp. 365-399. Cf. Pdtaiijala, I, 30: 
s!iTf^taim'si?in»ii^i?ii?if^fa*iTr!ff^si5iTaanjfti^aTsi^f«ictsTfii 
Trai: I 
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the building works is taken up in calculating wages 
o£ labourers or the works done or to be done. 

(vi) Addhana or wayfaring. There are occasions when 
a monk has got to go to a place to give ordination 
to a person or to procure any requisite. By leaving it 
undone, he tries to gain concentration of mind but 
fails to do so. 

(vii) Ndti or relatives including in this case the teachers, 
disciples or fellow-brethren of the church. Sickness 
of any of the natis is a source of distraction to some 
monks. 

(via) Ahadba or one’s own sickness which requires medi- 
cine to be cured. 

(i.\) Ganthn or scriptures. Some are so absorbed in 
studying the scriptures that they do not find time or 
feel inclined to practise meditation. 

(\) Iddhi or miraculous jxiwcrs. These are attained as 
one advances in meditation but their use causes hin- 
drance to the development of insight (yipassana) 
and so these also are treated as one of the palibodhas.' 

There are some other palibodhas enumerated by Buddha- 
ghosa, for instance, long hairs and nails which should 
be trimmed off; old robes which should be repaired; discoloured 
robes which should be dyed; unclean bowls which should be 
cleansed and weak beds which should be strengthened. 

(ii) THE FORTY KAMMATTHANAS 

The subjects of meditation are hardly possible of enumera- 
tion though traditionally they are said to be forty in number. 


I Vtsm., p. 122. 
28 
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The selection of the subject, as has been shown above, was left 
to the Kalyanamitta who was to choose a subject which, 
he thought, would be the most suitable for his disciple, no matter 
whether it was included in the traditional list or not. As, for 
instance, one of the very common subjects of meditation found 
in the Nikaya is aniccasanna to destroy the sense of I-ness 
{asmimana),'^ but it is not included m the traditional list. 

The forty subjects are: — 

1. Ten Kasinas 

2. Ten Asiibhas 

3. Ten Aiuissatis 

4. Four Hr.ilim.ivih.UMs 

5. Four Ariippas 

6. One Sanha and 

7. One Vavatthiina. 

Ten Kasinas 

The word ‘Kasina’ is very probably a Prakrt form of the 
Sanskrit word ‘Krtsna’ meaning ‘entire’. In the Buddhist medi- 
tational practices the term is applied to those subjects of medi- 
tation, which occupy the ‘entire’ mind, and as such does not 
give scope to the rising of any other thought.^ 

I. The first of the Kasinas in the list is Pathavtkasina, i.e. 
when earth is taken as an object of meditation. To induce con- 
centration of mind, a beginner is generally asked to fix his atten- 
tion on a piece of earth which may or may not be specially 


1 Sec Infra, p. 237, fn. 3. 

2 Cf. Childers, sv. K,isino. Rliys Davids translates it by the words 
Predominant Ideas’ (see Yogavacara’s Manual, p, viii) and Mating Tin 
by ‘Devise’ (see Path of Purity, II, p. 138). 
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prepared for him [kata or akata), i.e. he may choose a circular- 
shaped or square-shaped piece of earth when it is called kata 
(prepared) or he may choose, say, a ploughed field when it is called 
akata (unprepared). In the former case particular attention should 
be given to the fact that the earth must be without any colout as 
It is hkclv to divert attention from the earth to its lakkhanas, e.g. 
colour. It IS, however, recommended that the earth should be 
of reddish-brown colour like that of dawn, and taken, if possible, 
from the bed of the Ganges. In a .secluded place the adept is 
to take his seat and trv' to concentrate his mind on the path.avT- 
kasina, cogitating all the while the evils of kama, the solace in 
overcoming it and the fact that great saints had obtained emanci- 
pation by means of such dhyanas, repeating constantly the 
term pathavl or anv of its synonyms, mahl, medirii, bhUmi, 
vasudha, or vasitndhara. The adept is to try to see with his eyes 
shut the image of the pathavl inwardly with as vividness and dis- 
tinctness as he was doing with his eyes open. As soon as this 
IS accomplished, the /iggahanimittam is said to have come to 
stay [jatam)d He can now go back to his usual place of resi- 
dence, and cogitate on the nimitta acquired by him.“ By doing 
so, he gradually gets rid of the five riivaranas (or hindrances to 
religious life),'* and the impurities [kilesas).' By this first attempt 

1 Vtsm., p. 125. 

2 He is now advised to u.sc shoes to avoid wasting time in washing 

o ri 

Ills feet and also a walking stick. Vism., p. 125. 

3 Vtz.^ kamacchanda (strong desire), vyapada (hatred), thinamiddha 
(idleness), uddhaccakukkucca (.irrogance) and vicikiccha (doubts). 

4 The kilesas arc ten in number, viz., lobha, dosa, moha, niana, 
ditthi, vicikicch.1, thinam, uddhaccani, .ihirika, anottapain. The first 
four and uddhaccani are enumerated when the kilesas are calculated to 
be five in number. 
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at concentration (npacarasamadhi), his mind becomes concen- 
trated, and there appears in the mind the patibhaganimiUa, i.c. 
the image of the object of meditation (uggahanimitta) but now 
it is much clearer and brighter than the uggahanimitta and 
without the kasinadosd which remains in uggahanimitta. Then 
commences really the course of meditational practices commencing 
with upacara, afpana and ending with catukka or paheaka-jhana.' 

II. The second is Apo-kasina, i.e. when the object of 
meditation is water. It may be any natural or existing expanse 
of water as that of a tank or a lake or even of tlie sea, or clear 
rain water collected m a vessel before it has reached the eartli. 
The vessel must be full and placed in a quiet secluded corner 
of the monastery. As in the case of pathavl, the colour-question 
must be avoided, i.e. the lakkhana of water must not divert the 
attention of the adept, and the concentration should be induced 
in the same way as has been explained in the case of pathavl, 
uttering in this case the word ‘.apo’ or its synonyms ambu, 
udakam, vari, salilam, ctc.^ Gradually the uggaha and pan- 
bhaga nimittas appear and the adept proceeds along the course 
of meditation. 

III. The third IS Tejokasina, i.e. when the object of 
meditation is fire. It m.ay be the flame of a lamp, fire in an 
oven, or a jungle-fire. The fire m.iy also be specially prepared; 
in that case, some faggots are to be collected and a pile made of 
them near a tree and then it should be set on fire. A suitable 
screen with a hole about four fingers wide is to be placed between 
the fire and the adept. The adept now is to look at the fire 
without minding the faggots or the smoke or its colour, even its 


1 Sec for details Infra, pp. 243 ff.; cf. Comp, of Phtl., pp. 154-15. 

2 Vism., p. 170. 
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heat. He should utter the word ‘tejo’ or any of its synonyms 
and act]iurc the ugu'-'ha and panbhaga nimittas as detailed above. 

1\''. The fourth is Vayokasina, i.e. when the object of 
meditation is wind. It mav be seen or felt. In the former case, 
the adept ohserses the swas ing or shaking of the sugarcane tops 
or bamboo tops or hair-tips, and in the latter he feels by his 
bodv the rush of wind through a hole in a wall or through a 
window. He realises that it is wind which is moving the tops 
of sugarcane, etc. or striking his body, and then as described 
above he is to utter the word ‘\a\ u’ or its ssnonvms and gradu- 
allv descloj-) the two nimirtas and induce the jhanas. 

V. The fifth IS Nllakasinti, i.e., when the object of 
meditation is blue colour. It mav be of flowers, a piece of cloth 
or a blue gem. It ma\’ he speciallv prejiared bv filling a basket 
up to the brim with blue flowers in such a wa\' so that the 
pollens or sc.ilk ma\' not he seen. The basket should be covered by 
a piece of blue cloth m such .1 wav tliar the mouth of the basket 
is to apjxi.ir like the surface of a drum. It should be surrounded 
by a band of a different colour. Then he is to concentrate his 
mind on the blue colour avoiding the other lakkhanas of the 
flowers and develop the uggaha and panbhaga nimirras. 

VI-VIII. The si.xth, sevcntli and eighth are Pitakasim, 
Lohitakasina and Odatakasina, i.e. when the objects of medita- 
tion are yellow', red and white respectively. The kasinas are to 
be prepared as det.iilcd above like the Nllakasinn and the process 
IS the same for developing the nimittas and jhanas. 

IX. The ninth is Aloka-kasina, i.c. when the object of 
meditation is a spot of liglit. The sun’s or the moon s rays, if 
received through a chink in the walls, or windows or through an 
opening in a thick foliage, form a circular spot of light on the 
earth. The adept fixes his attention on it and utters obhaso 
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obhaso’, ‘aloko aloko’. The spot of light may also be obtained 
artificially by putting a lamp within a jar having a hole in its 
side. As said before, the adept by concentrating his mind on 
the spot of light develops the mmittas and jhanas. 

X. The tenth is Paricchinnakdsa-kasina, i.e. when the 
object of meditation is limited sp.ace. The openings in a wall 
or a window mav well be selected as paricchinna-akasa, or an 
opening may be made, say, four fingers wide in a well-covered 
pavilion or in a sheet of leather. The adept is to fix his attention 
on the opening and utter ‘ak.lso ak.aso’ and develop gradually 
the mmittas and jhanas." 

In conclusion, Buddhaghosa speaks of the various miraculous 
powers acquired by an adept successfully practising the above ten 
kasinas.'* 

Ten Asuhhas 

The ten asubha (unpleasant) objects of meditation refer to 
the ten states through which an uncared for corpse passes before 
it is completely destroyed. They are, — 

(i) uddhumdtakam or swollen corpse; 

(ii) vinllakam, i.e., when the colour of the corpse has 
become blue; 

(ill) vipiibbakam or the corpse full of pus; 

(iv) vicchiddakam or the corpse with limbs torn asunder 
(e.g. dead bodies of thieves); 

(v) vikkhdyitam, i.e., when the corpse has been 
mangled by dogs and jackles; 

(vi) vikkhittam or the corp.se with dismembered limbs; 

(vii) hatavikkhittam or the corpse with its limbs partly 
destroyed and partly scattered; 

I Vism., pp. 174-5 2 Ibid, pp. 175-7. 


4 Ibtd., p. 175. 
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(vinj loh,tdk.;y,i or the corpse covered here nnd there 
with blood (e.g. of n soldier in a battle field); 

(i.\) piiiuvakdm or the corpse full of worms; 

(x) atthi kani or the skeleton. 

After enumeratmL; these ten unpleasant objects of medita- 
tion, Buddhaghosa deals with the following; 

(1) saictv of the pLicc where a. corpse is found; 

(11) how he should behave or what he should ponder 
over while going to or coming from the place of 
meditation; 

(ill) sex of the corpse and its siiirabilitv; 

(i\) .uKantages of leasing instructions with the teacher 
.ind lellow-hrethren about the place selected h\’ him 
for meditation; 

(s) the |i.ith and direction to he chosen; 

(vi) the nature of the noticeable objects around the 
place wliere the corpse is found; 

(vii) the SIX chatacteristics of the corpse to be obsers'ed 
bv him, VIZ., colour, sex, position, direction and 
size of the corpse, as also joints, apertures, depth 
of eve sockets etc., thickness, and a general view of 
the corpse. 

The meditator, as in the case of pathavl, tries to convert the 
corpse into a concept (^patibhdga), and then as usual gets rid of 
the five riivaranas' and induce the ecstacies by gradually doing 
away with vttakka and viedra, piti and sukha.^ 

Six Anussatts 

The two previous lists of Kammatthanas speak of actual 
objects upon which the adept concentrates his mind, gradually 

1 See above, p. 219, fn J 2 Vism., p. 189. 
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converting them into concepts. The present list speaks of pure 
cogitation of the merits (^gitnasy of (i) Bntltlha, (ii) Dhamma and 
(iii) Sangha, as also of (iv) sllas (observance of precepts), (v) caga 
(making gifts) and (vi) devata (ways and means by which one 
IS reborn in the realm of the gods). Such cogitation leads to 

I In the Vtsttdeihirnagga, the merits (gunas) of each of these have 
been quoted from the Pitaka. These arc as follows : 

(i) Buddhanussati — Iti pi so Bhagava araham sanim.isambuddlio 
vijjacaranasampanno siigato lokavidu aniittaro piirisadamma- 
sarathi sattha dcvamaniissanani Biiddlin Bhagava tl. 

(ii) Dhammanussati — svakkhato Bhagasata dhammo sanditthiko 
akaliko ehipassiko opanayiko paccattani veditabbo vinnuhi ti, 

(iii) Sahgharuissati — supadpanno Bhagavato sav'akasatigho ujup. 
b. s., nayap. bi. s., samicip. b. s., yad-idam cattari puris.i- 
yugani atthapurisapiiggala esa bhagavato savakasangho 
ahuneyyo pahuneyyo dakkhineyyo, ari)alikarani)o anuttarani 
punha-khettarn lokassa ti. 

(iv) Silanus.sati — aho vata me siklrii akhand.uii accliiddani asabalani 
akamma.s.'ini bliujisCim viiinfipasatthrmi apar.miatthruii sam.i- 
dhisamvattanikani ti. 

(v) C.lgrmussati — Labhii vata me, siiladdharn vata me, yoliarn 
maccheramalapariyutdiitaya pajaya vigatamalamacchcrena 
cctasa viharami, miittacago payatapani vossaggarato yaca- 
yogo danasamvibhagarato ti, 

(vi) Devatanussati — Santi dev.a Catumaharajika, santi deva 
Tavatimsa, Yama, Tiisita, Nimmanaratino, Paranimitt.i- 
vasavattino, santi devii Brahmakayika, santi deva tat’uttanm; 
yatharupaya saddhaya samannagata ta devatS ito ciita tattha 
iippanna mayharn pi tatharupa saddha sarnvqjati; yatha- 

rupena silena yatharupena siitena yatharupena 

cagena yatharupaya panhaya samannagata t5 devata ito 

cuta tattha uppanna niavham pi tath.arupa panha sam- 
vijjati ti. 
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quietude of the mind {cittam pasldati) and destroys the five 
nludranas,' produces great joy and ultimately induces vipassand 
(insight) leading to arhathood. 

Other Anussatis 

Besides the six anussatis mentioned above, there are three 
ocher anussatis called (i) marana-sati, (11) dndpdna-sati, and (111) 
upasamdniissati. Unlike the first twenty kammauhdnas, these 
are matters of cogitation and not external objects to be converted 
into concepts. 

The practice of marana-sati implies that the adept after 
having seen a corpse is to ponder over the fact that he is also 
subject to that inevitable death and by doing so he rouses his 
mindfulness of death, mental agitation and also knowledge 
relating to it. This leads to the destruction of the nlvaranas' and 
induction of the jhanas. Buddhaghosa gives detailed direction 
about the instances of death to be selected by the meditator.' 

The practice of kdyagata-sati means that the adept is to ponder 
over the fact that this body from head to foot is full of many 
impure things and that there are in it hair, nails, spleen, intes- 
tines, etc. The most popular way of taking up this kamma- 
tthana is to repeat the list of things contained in the bodv 
hundreds or thousands of times either loudly or mentally and 
thereby induce concentration of mind. Buddhaghosa then gives 
many ocher directions about the best way of practising kdyagata- 
sati, and treats in detail the various contents of the body, — a 
treatment which may well bear comparison to a modern anato- 
mical study. ^ 

I See above, p. 2ig. fn. T- 

3 Ibtd . pp. 243!!.; 2 5off. 

29 


2 Vism., pp. 230 fl. 
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The second is Anapanasati. Inducing meditation by the 
process of controlling breath is very widely known and is, in 
fact, adopted by all religions which advocates concentration of 
mind. It corresponds partly to the Pranayama as described in 
the Brahmanic Tantras and Puranas and the Yogasastras» in 
which puraka (inhaling), kumbhaka (stoppage of breath) and 
recaka (exhaling) form the three essential factors.' In the Buddhist 
meditational practices it is given an important place and forms 
one of the chief subject-matters of discourse tinder the heading 
Satipatthana. In the Yogavacara’s Manual, it is given the first 
place among the various meditational exercises. 

Those, who choose breath-control as their Kammatthana, are 
required to go to a forest or to a secluded spot, sever his 
thoughts from the outside world and direct his attention to his own 
inhalation and exhalation and thus gradually develop upacara and 
appana.^ He should sit cross-legged, keeping his body erect. 
Then he is to exhale (assaso^ and inhale i^passaso), observing the 
time It takes for full inhalation and full exhalation, watching 
also when exhalation or inhalation starts (^adi^, reaches the 
middle (^majjha) and the end {pariyosdna). In exhalation the 
breath starts from naval (ndbhi), passes through heart (hadaya) 
and reaches the nosetip {nis'ikaggam^,^ and in inhalation the 
process is just in the reverse direction. The mind follows the 


1 Cf. Majjhtma, I, p. Patanjala, I, 

2 Vism., p. 269. 

3 Not nahhAaggam Sec V.sm., p. 280. In the Sandhya-upasana 
of die Brahmanas, the three points are nabhi. hrdaya and lalata, the first 
being the seat of Brahni5, the second of Kesava and the third of 
Sambhu.^ Cf. Pdtanjalabhasya. I, 34 ; 

^*1^1 qi<irtim:, rrimr ?it fwrftr i 
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course of the breach consciously. It is only by long practice that 
an adept is able to keep himself aware of all the three stages of 
in-breaching and out-breaching. “ Such observation and control 
of the breath lead to stoppage of all bodily movements {passam- 
bhiiya m kayasahk hard my ' 

The artificial aids" taken by an adept for anapanasati are 
mainly (1) ganana, i.e. counting, which is not to exceed ten; (11) 
anttbandhana, i.e- following the course in its three stages, viz., 
beginning, middle and end; and (111) phusartd i.e. watching the 
points of contact, nabhi, had.iva and nasikaggam.' By these aids 
the adept soon acquires the patibhdga-mmitta (concept) and 
develops appam (or thapana, fixation of the mind) and in some 
cases the bod\' of the adept becomes so light as to rise up in the 
air. ' At this st.ige the external inhalation and exhalation cease 
but there arc internal inhalation and exhalation, to which then 
the adept’s mind is directed. Tlie subject of meditation mav be 
cither a.ssasa or passasa, or nimitta (after-image) of either." 

Bv meditating upon the nimitta without vanna and lakkhana 
(characteristics) one destroys the five riivaranas and develops the 
jhanas.' 

The last of this anussatis is U pasamdnussati or cogitation of 
Nibbana. The adept as usual is to retire to a lonely place and 
think of the fact that the absence of attachment (virdga) is the 
best of all dhammas constiaited and unconstituted. He thereby 
develops concentration of mind and the jhanas. 

I Cf. Patisambhidd-magga , I, p. 177. 2 Vnm . pp. 274-7. 

3 Cf. Pdtanjalahhasya, I, 50. 

4 Vism , p. 278. 

5 Ibtd., pp. 282-3. Cf. Pdun;alabhasya. I, 34. 

6 Vtsm., p. 285. 7 Ibid ., p. 286. 
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Four Brabmaviharas 

The four Brahmaviharas are metta, karnna, mudita and 
upekkhdd These are so called because they make the minds of 
the adepts pure like those of Brahma-kayika gods and after death 
they are reborn in the highest plane." 

1. The adept desirous of practising mettd-bhdvand should 
take his seat in a secluded place after he has finished his meal 
and realise the evils of dosa-citta (mind full of hatred) and merits 
of khanti (forbearance), for, bv metta-bhavana dosa is removed 
and khanti developed. 

The first step in mettd-bhdvand is to select the person upon 
whom the adept is to cast a friendly eye but at the same time 
keeping his mind free from rdga and such other feelings. After 
pointing out the various difficulties in selecting the person, it is 
suggested that metta-feeling should be first exercised in connec- 
tion with one’s own self, i.e. wish for one’s own good and then 
in connection with his spiritual preceptor and so forth wishing 
him all happiness. In this wav he is first to develop appand 
and then gradually extend his range, including ultimately his 
enemies, after having completely destroyed his patigha, if anv. 
He IS to extend his range from the inmates of his own avasa to 
those of another and so on, to nine or ten avasas, and then to 
the inhabitants of a village, town and so forth up to a cakka- 
vSla.-* The next step for him is to break down the line of 
demarcation (slmdsambheda) between any two persons, i.e. his 
feeling of love towards himself, his friends, his enemies or 
neutrals should be absolutely without any distinction. As for 

I Cf. PatanjaLi, II[, 23, and Bhdsya, I, 33; ttor igliuhll'l 
»i^ Hisrmf g g:^r, i 

wi^nn; i ?i<T^ Hxf Big^ ii 

Vism , p. 320. 3 lh,d. 
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instance, if a man wanes to kill his enemy, he must not say 
that the life of his enemy be spared and his be taken instead; 
It will not then be slma-r,sambheda. To him there should be no 
distinction between himself and his enemy and it is this state 
of mind that metta-bhavan.i is expected to create. As soon as 
s'tma-cxsdnibhcdu is developed, he has the necessary nimitta, 
upacara and appanii and soon acquires the four jhanas.' 

In the Nik.iyas, the usual statement is that the adept 
exercises the mett.l-fcelings towards all beings in all the direc- 
tions one after another. This is possible only after the adept 
has gone through the procedure described above. 

11. In karnna-bhaviina also the adept is to choose a 
suitable object of compassion, e.g., an indigent person begging 
for alms or a criminal when being taken to the place of punish- 
ment and so forth. In this wav he is to extend his range for 
compassion, including ultimately his enemies, after removing 
paugha, if an)'. Like mett.'i-bh.lvan.x, he is to practise slm'i- 
itiambheda and gradually develop nimitta, upacara, ,appana and 
the jhanas. 

III. In muditd-hhdvand the adept is to h.ave a feeling of jov 
at another’s happiness [mudita). The best to start with is a 
close friend (atippiyasahdyako) of the adept and then other 
persons m.ay be selected and ultimately his enemev. The remain- 
ing process IS the same as that of metta-bhavana. 

IV. Upekkha-bbclvana is generally taken up by an adept 
who has practised the previous three bhavan,ls and acquired the 
jhanas. In the jh.Tnas too, there are the feelings of piti and 
viraga, which, being akin to aniinaya (fondness) and patigha 
(hatred), have to be eschewed in upekkha-bhavana. 


I Vhm , p joj. 
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In practising upekkhJ-bhavana it is suggested that the 
person to be selected for the exercise of the feeling of cquaniniit\' 
should be a neutral one and then a friend and then an enemy. 
Like metta-bhavana, in upekkha too, the slma-asambheda is to 
be practised, developing ultimately the jhiinas. 

Four Arupfas or Samapnttis 

The Kammatthaiias that we have so far dealt with were 
meant to induce the jhanas up to the fourth, which keep the 
mind of the adept within the limits of RUpaloka. The subjects 
of meditation that we propose to treat now induce the higher 
jhanas from the fiftli to the eighth, usually called Samapnttn . 
and carry the mind of the adept to the region of Ariipaloka. 

r. The first subject of meditation of the Aruppas is 
akasanancayatana ( = ananta-akasayatana). It starts witli iikasa- 
kasina as dealt with above' with the difference that dkdsa in this 
case is unlimited extending over the whole cakkavala. So long 
the conception of akasa is a.ssociated with cakkavala, though it 
IS unlimited, the adept docs not go beyond the Rupaloka. The 
adept is to think constantly of ananta-akasa, but without anv 
kasina, i.e. without any reference to the akasa as extending over 
a cakkavala or so forth. In short, his mind is to be severed 
from all conceptions of objects {sabbaso riipasannanarn samattk- 
kamd),~ and hence without the possibility of nanatta^sanna (sense 
of distinction). By constantly meditating over this nimitta, he 
destroys the nlvaranas develops mindfulness {sati) and concen- 
trates his mind through upacara,' and attains the fifth jhana. 

1 See above, p. 222. 

2 Rupasanha = Patigha-.sanna, bccairc by the patighata (con tract) 
of object and eye arrscs the rupasanna. Sec Vism.. p. ^29. 

3 See above, p. 219, fn. 3. 4 Vism , p. jzS. 
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2. The second subject of meditation of the Aruppas is 
vtnnananancayatana ( = ananta-vihhanayatana). This is closely 
connected with the previous subject of meditation and at the 
same time a step in advance. In the akasanancayatana 
meditation, the adept’s mind is not without some notion of 
sphere (desa). This is considered as faulty and the adept seeks 
to withdraw his mind from the sense of sphere and confines his 
attention to vinndna (consciousness)' of ananta-dkdsa and cogi- 
tates of ananta-vinfidnd only and develops as usual the jhanas, 
reaching the sixth. 

3. The third subject of meditation of the Aruppas is 
dkincaniidyatana ( = n’atthi kinci iti ayatana or na’ssa kincanan ti 
akincanani. Akincanassa bhavo akiiicannani). In this case the 
adept withdraws his mind from the consciousness {yinmna) of 
ananta-akiisa, and cogitates on voidncss or absence of vinniina and 
everything else (ii’atthi n atthl ti va sunnani suniian ti va vivittam 
vivittan ti va). By such cogitation, his mind realises the non- 
existence of vinndna and thus gradually develops the seventh 
jhana, the jhana of nothingness. 

4. The fourth subject of meditation of the Aruppas is said 
to be n evasanna-ndsafindyatana, but in fact, the mental state of 
n’evasannanasanna is derived by cogitation of dkincanndyatana, 
i.e. abhdvd of vinndna as explained above. In the seventh 
jhana, the meditator gradually gets nd of sannd (perception) 
of the four khandhas (rupa, vedana, sahkhara and vinnana), but 
retains a sannd (perception) of extreme subtlety — the residuum 
of sahkhara. He cannot perceive ordinary things but he is not 
absolutely without perception. Hence the mental state of 

I Pavatta-vinnana~thc consciousness diat has arisen in the adepts 
mind by concentrating his mind on ananta-akasa. 
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the meditator in the eighth jhana is without perception of 
ordinary things (n’evasanna) but not without the subtlest 
perception (na + asanna). 

The last two Kammatthanas 

The last two Kammatthanas are (i) ahiire patikiilasahha- 
bhavana and (ii) catudhatu-vavatthanassa bhavana. 

I. Ahare patikiila-sahna or disgust for food. The adept is 
to ponder over the evils connected with food. The evils may 
be of many kinds, e.g., botheration of going out for alms 
and Seeking for it; performing the preliminaries when taking 
food; the unclean stomach which receives the food, undiges- 
tibility of food and so forth. By meditating over these evils, he 
gets rid of desire for food and gradually of all desires {tanha). 
He feels no attachment for his body, and thus attains the sum- 
mum bonum in this life.* 

2. Catudhatu-vavatthana, or determination of the four 
elements of the body. The adept, taking up tliis Kainmatthana, 
examines the contents of his body under tlic four heads : pathavi, 
apo, tejo and vayu. He takes into consideration one by one his 
skin, flesh, sinews, marrow, kidneys, bones etc.," and examines 
their functions and then looks upon tiiem as nothing but one of 
the four elements, and as such they are mere material objects 
(acetana), indeterminable (avydkata), substanceless {sunna), non- 
sentient (nissatto) and so forth. Such examination and cogitation 
make the adept realise the voidness (sunnatam^ of his self and so 
of the world. He can no longer perceive the existence of different 
beings. As soon as he develops this mental state, he attains the 
highest knowledge.’ 

I Vism., pp. 341-7. 

3 Ibid, pp. 347-70. 


z For details, see X'tsm , j>p. 338-67. 
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(ili) KALYANAMITTA 

A monk, anxious to take up a subject for meditation, must, 
at the first place, clioose a competent spiritual preceptor {kalyana- 
mitta). He should tr\' to find out one who has mastered the 
fourth and fifth jhanns and has thereby developed insight 
(vipassand) into the truths of the universe, and has, in fact, 
become an Arhat, bv destroying all the impurities (asavas). 
Failing to get hold of such persons, he should seek for the next 
best in the descending scale,* thus: 

(i) an anagami; 

(11) a sakadagami; 

(ill) a sotapanna; 

(iv) a piithujjana who practises the jhanas; 

(v-vii) a master of three or two or one pitaka; 

(vTii) a master of one mkaya with its atthakatha, and 

lastly, (ix) a lajjr (a man of self-restraint). 

It the candidate finds a suitable preceptor in the monasterv 
where he lives, so far so good; if not, he should proceed to the 
place where he may find his preceptor. On his way to, as also 
on his arrival at, his destination he must not be failing in the 
duties prescribed in the Vinaya (ii. 223) for an antevasika, 
and he should reverentially and discreetly approach his precep- 
tor, and apprise him of his intention of taking up a subject of 
meditation. 

' (iv) THE CANDIDATE 

The candidate should offer himself to his spiritual preceptor, 
saying that he is resolved to carry out his commands, and even, 
if necessary, he would not hesitate to throw himself down a cliff 
or stop his respiration to death if his kalyanamitta wanted him 

I Vism.. pp. 98 fl. 

30 
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to do so. A candidate with such resolution is not afraid of 
fearful lonely forests and readily listens to the admonitions of his 
preceptor.^ 

He must possess the requisite ajjhasaya (intention), viz., 
aversion to lobha, dosa and moha as well as to ghardvdsa (house- 
hold life), sahganikd (society) and sahhabhavagati (all forms of 
existence in the world).' He should have adhimutti i.e. ardent 
desire for samadhi and ultimately for Nibbana. 

When he approaches his preceptor for a Kammatchana, he is 
to answer the questions, which will be put by his preceptor in 
order to ascertain the Kainmatthana that would suit him best. 
He IS to receive his instructions and then ponder over them 
carefully.^ 

Anurdpa-V thdra 

The suitability of the place of meditation should also be 
taken into consideration. The candidate preferably should dwell 
with his preceptor in the same monastery. Failing same, he 
should find out a suitable place not far from the abode of his 
preceptor, for he is to see him occasionally in order to correct 
himself about the practice of a Kammatthana. Buddhaghosa enu- 
merates eighteen kinds of places^ unsuitable for meditational pur- 
poses. The suitable place for meditation must fulfil the follow- 
ing conditions : 

1 Vism., pp. 115-6. 

2 The opposite.s of these respectively are alobha, adosa, amoha, 
nekkhamma, paviveka, and nissarana. Sec Vism., p. n6. 

3 yism., p. 1 17, 

4 Vism,, pp. 118-122. The eighteen places arc; 

Mahavasam navavasam jaravasah ca panthanim, 

Sondim pannah ca, phalarn patthitam eva ca 
Nagaram daruna khettam, visabhagena pattanam 
PaccantasiniasappayaiTi, yattha micto na labhati. 
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(.1) noc far nor too close, 

(b) easy of access,' 

(c) not crowded by day, 

(d) quiet at night, and 

(e) not exposed to mosquitoes, or serpents, wind or sun. 
About the suitabilirv' of the time for meditation, it is re- 
commended that It sliould be after the monk has returned from 
his begging round and taken his mid-da\’ meal.' 

The Candidate’s Mental States 
The first and foremost diirv' of the Kalyanamitta (spiritual 
preceptor) is to studv the mental leanings of the candidate before 
he can prescribe his subject of meditation. It may be inciden- 
tally remarked that unless the Kalvanamitta is an Arhat or at 
least an Anagami or Sak.idag.lmi, he cannot be expected to have 
acquired the higher powers (abhihhd) of knowing others’ minds 
(paracittandna) or one’s previous births [pubbenivdsdnussatlfidna) 
which are indispensable for ascertaining properly the mental 
leanings of the candidate. For practical purposes, it is suggested 
that the spiritual preceptor should ascertain the leanings of the 
c.andidate by asking him what he likes and dislikes." A per- 
son’s leanings should be ascertained by observing closely his 
movements (iriydpatha), actions (kteed), food (bhojana), ways of 
looking at things (dassana)d and lastly the qualities peculiar to 
him. Buddhaghosa'' classifies the mental leanings of individuals 
under six heads, viz., (i) rdga (attachment), (11) dosa (hatred), 
(ill) moha (delusion), (iv) saddha (faith), (v) buddhi (intelligence) 
and (vi) vitakka (discursive thoughts). 

I Vkm.. p. 122. 2 Ibid., p. 123. 3 Ibid., p. 107. 

4 For details, see Vism., pp. 1041!. 5 Vism., pp. loi fl. 
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Class (1) has for its characteristics more of deceitfulncss, 
pride, evil desires, ambition, discontentedness, lascivousness, 
fickleness etc.; class (11) has more of anger, hypocrisy, envy, and 
miserliness etc.; class (111) has more of idleness, doubts, obstinacy, 
etc.; class (iv) i.e. those with saddha have the characteristics of 
being given more to charity, desire of seeing holy persons and 
hearing religious discourses, has joy, solitude, credulousness etc. ; 
class (v) has amiability, friendship, moderation in food, mind- 
fulness, watchfulness, emotion and exertion etc.; and class (vi) 
has propensity for discussion, love for frequenting societies, 
lack of keenness in application for good objects, unsteadiness, 
fondness for moving about etc. 

The above is only a very general classification, for Buddha- 
ghosa points out the possibility of further analysis of mental 
leanings, e.g., those with rdga like evil deeds while those with 
saddha like moral precepts and so forth; hence there is a com- 
monness between these two classes, i.e. both have a strong feeling 
or earnestness fot evil in one case and for good in the other. 

In this way, all the six classes admit of further analysis and a 
closer discrimination should be made for the prescription of the 
subjects of meditation. 

Another interesting explanation is offered by Buddhaghosa 
regarding the first three classes. He says that a person’s nature- 
may be ascertained by knowing his previous lives, e.g., those who 
performed good deeds through ruga and were as a result born in 
sagga have in their present life proneness to raga, while those 
who in their previous lives injured others in various ways and 
were as a result born in the hells or naga worlds develop in this 
existence a leaning towards dosa; similarly those, who were in 
their previous lives given to drinking and did not care for learn- 
ing have more of moha (delusion). Buddhaghosa gives another 
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iiicercicmg explanation of these three classes of persons.' He 
sjvs that those with moha have in their body more of the two 
elements, earth and water, while those with dosa have more of 
fire and air, and those with raga have all the four elements in due 
proportion. 

Further information is furnished by him about the 
kind of spot to be chosen for a candidate with a particular lean- 
ing, what should be the nature of his dress, bowl, begging places, 
food-givers, food, postures i^triyapathas), and the colour of his 
subjects of meditation." 

A selection is suggested from among the forty kammauhdnas 
(subjects of meditation) according to the different mental leanings 
thus : ■' 


.MINIM. ItANI\(,,s K WIM.ATTH.VN.AS 

For nigaciirita. the ten asiibhas (unpleasant objects) and 

kav.ig.it.i sati (mindfulness about bodv'l: 

,, (ioidciirild, the four brahmaviharas and four colours 

(vannakasindni ) ; 


,, mohacaritd 
and 

vitakkacarita, 
,, saddhdcarita, 
,, buddhicarita. 


only anapana-sati (mindfulness about in- 
haling and exhaling); 

the six kinds of anussati (see above, p. 224); 
inaranasati, upas.imanussati, catudhatu- 
vavatthana and ahare pankfilasanha. 


I Vtsm., p. 103. 2 Vc for details I'.vm., pp. 108 ff. 

3 Vism , p. 1 14, Abhidhammattha-sahgaha, pp. 41-2. Cf. Udana, 


asubh.i 

metta 

anapanasati 

aniccasanna 


bhavctabb.i ragassa pahanaya 

„ vvapadassa „ 

., vitakka-upacchedaya 

„ asmimanassa samugghataya. 
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Ic is not possible to deal comprehensively with all the men- 
tal states in any treatise, but the above exposition makes it clear 
that the choice of the subjects of meditation was given a very im- 
portant place in the code of Buddhist meditational practices. 
Buddhaghosa, however, admits that there is neither any original 
treatise (Pali) nor any commentary (atthakatha) which deals with 
the mental leanings of a candidate and what has been said above 
is gleaned by him from the oral instructions of teachers.' 

The Preliminaries 

In the Visuddhimagga, a few details are lacking about the 
preliminaries that a candidate has to go through before he com- 
mences his meditational exercises. These are to be found in the 
Yogavacara’s Manual (edited by Dr. Rhys Davids in P.T.S. 
Series). 

The candidate first salutes the Buddha, Dhamma and 
Sahgha by uttering the usual formula with the belief that this 
not only makes him meritorious but also removes many of the 
hindrances to meditation.^ 

Then he prays for happiness for all beings including his 
friends and relatives and at the same time wishes that Mara be 
kept away from him so that he may succeed in his mission. 

He then utters the formula: of confession, praying that he 
may be absolved of all sins that he may have committed 
knowingly or unknowingly. 

1 Vism., p. 107. 

2 Iccevam accanta namassaneyyani, 

Namassamano ratanattayam yam 
Puniiabhisandam vipulam aladdham 
Tassanubhavena hatantarayo. 

Yogavacara's Manual, p. 3. 
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He now promises to abide by tlie teachings of the omniscient 
Gotama and pra} s for uggaha-nimitta, patibhdga-nimttta, upaedra- 
vidhi, and appand-samddhid To infuse confidence into his mind 
he thinks of those of Buddlia’s disciples, who had before him 
followed this path and succeeded in attaining their object, 
and resolves that he will likewise with the help of his teacher, 
succeed in reaching the goal, Nibbana. 

He now sits cross-legged keeping his body erect and fixes his 
mind on the subject of meditation (Kammatthdna).' 

(v) THE SUCCESSI\ E STEPS IN MEDITATION 

I. Upaedra 

We have spoken of the various objects of meditation on which 
the adept fixes his attention, trying all the while to convert it into 
a concept as clear and distinct as the object he sees with open 
eyes. The first attempts that he makes at fixation of his mind on 
the nimitta (i.c parikkamma-nimitta) are called parikamma- 
hhduand. ' When the adept has been able to see the object in his 
own mind as vividly as he has been doing with eyes open, he is 
said to have accjuited the uggaha-nimitta.' The attempts chat 
are now being made by the adept to make the concept not only 
clearer and brighter than the actual object as seen by his physical 
eyes but free from the lakkhanas (characteristics) of colour, form, 
size, etc., which are regarded as Kasina-dosas are known as 


1 See / nfra. 

2 The Yogdvaedra’s Manual docs nut treat the subject systemati- 
cally as has been wrongly supposed by Dr. Rhys Davids. It contains 
just an enumeration, like all other Buddhist texts, of the different mental 
states and objects of meditation, connected with the four jhanas. 

3 Abhidhammattha-sahgaha, p. 42. 4 Vism.. p. 125. 
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npacdra-bhavatia.' Even at this stage the mind of the 

adept cannot be steady in concentration; it is like a child 
unable to stand though making attempts to stand on his 
legs. The brighter concept, which he now possesses though 
intermittently, is called patihhaga-nimitta." It is exceedingh' 
difficult to make the patibhaga-nimitta steady and this is not 
possible for an adept so long he is in the upacara stage. He will 
now have to exert to pass from upacara to appana. He 
has got to be very particular about the selection of his avasa 
(dwelling place), gocara (places from which to collect alms). 
hhassa (improper talks), pitggala (.tssociates), bhojana (food), 
utu (seasonal food), and iriyapathas (postures in which he should 
pass his time).® 


II. Appana 

The stage next to upacara is appana in which the adept's 
power of concentration becomes strong and steady; and the mind 
IS likened to a grown up man able to stand on his legs as long as he 
likes. In the appana stage, the adept can fix his attention on the 
subject of meditation one whole day or one whole nig ht.’ It is 
not possible to maintain the paubhaga-nimitta for any length of 
time unless the adept reaches the appana stage. It sometimes 
happens that the adept becomes over-energetic and thereby gets 
excited and fails to attain the firmness of appana state. As a 
reaction to it, sometimes it so happens that he gets dejected, his 
energy slackens and his mind drifts to slothfulness. It is there- 
fore advised that the adept should neither be over-energetic nor 
slack in directing his mind towards the nimitta. It is by main- 

2 Vism., p. 125. 

4 Ibid., p. 126. 


I Abhidhammattha-sangaha. p. 42. 
3 Ibid., pp, 127-8. 
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taming the balance of mental e'liergv that an adept easily obtains 
dppand.' 

I See V tsm , p. I The ten wa\’s and means for passing from 
the tipiioirj to the appjna stage are enumerated as follows : 

1. Cleanliness in regard to hotly and clothing, 

2. Eqiiipose (iJrnjbhCrjj) of the faculties of confidence (saddhd). 
energy [I'trtya), memory (sjtj), concentration {samudhi) and 
intellect [pjnnaj. 

3. Proficiency in acquiring the nimitta (object of metlitation) 
and in maintaining it. 

q. Avoidance of mental slackness. This is to be done not by 
passadhi, scimddhi anti iipekkha sambophahgas, but by 
dhammiivicaya, viriya anti p’lti-samboj^hahgas. The dham- 
mavicayd sumbophariga helps the adept to choose tho.se 
tlhammas which put in him mote and more of energy 
(i.c. drdhibhj, nikkdnid anti pardL'kdmd). He develops 
virtyd idinboijhdiigd by remembering the fact that it is 
by b eing energitie persons base became great anti that 
he can also be like them if lie applies his energy and dis- 
misses his slothfulness. The thirti is p'ni sdmbojjhanga 
which the adept can develop by practising die anussatis 
(sec p. 224) and by associating with gentle persons to the 
exclusion of the vulgar and by reflecting on Suttantas which 
produce serene pleasure (pasada). These three sambojjhangas 
help the adept to make his mind strong and energetic when 
necessary and protect his mind from becoming weak. 
Buddhaghosa enumerates the various wavs and means by 
which these sdmboj/hangds are to be developed. 

5. Not allowing the mind to get excited [uddhata). This is 
done not bv the dhammavicdya, viriya and piti samboj- 
jhangas but by pussdddhi (tranquility), samadhi (calm) and 
iipekkhd (equanimity) sambojjhangas. Buddhaghosa enu- 
merates the various wavs and means, by which these three 
sambojjhangas arc developed (Vism., p. 134). 

6. Toning the mind. Sometimes die adept gets disheartened 
bv failing to acquire the desired object viz,, knowledge or 


, 3 ' 
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For the attainment of appand state the adept stops his 
bhavanga thoughts and concentrates his mind on the object of 

meditation, which then becomes an object of mental reflection 

{manodvardvajjam). It is followed by the seven thought- 

moments (sattakkhattum javanam javati). It is in the fourth 
or the fifth moment that the appand state of mind is 

developed.* It happens in a moment (ekacittakkhanika). Imme- 
diately after appand, i.e. in the sixth or seventh moment, reappear 
the usual currents of thought (bhavangacitta). The appand state 
therefore refers to a certain mental development which the adept 
acquires in course of meditational practices. One who has deve- 
loped that state is able to keep up the patihhdga-nimitta for a 
certain length of time and becomes fit for practising the jhdnas. 
He is a gotrabhii.~ By repeatedly meditating over the patihhdga- 
nimitta, he can induce the pathamajihdnai' 

III. The First Trance 

The conditions precedent to the attainment of the first 
trance are; 

I. Dissociation from vatthukdma^ and kilesakdma,' the 
former referring to attractive things of the world and 

quietude. To get over such depression of mind, he is 
advised to remember things which would move his mind 
{satnvegavatthdni), for enumeration, see Vism., p. 135. 

7. Looking upon the mind with equanimity. 

8. & 9. Avoidance of persons not engaged in meditation and 

association with persons engaged in meditation; and 
10. Strong desire for concentration of mind. 

1 Vism., pp. 137-8; Abhi. S., p. 17-18. 

2 Vism., pp. 138-139; Althasdlini, pp. 164 ff. 

3 Abhi. S., pp. 42-43: Tato parani tarn eva patibhagamittani 
upac.lrasamadhina samasevantassa rupavacara-padiainajjhanam appeti. 

4 vi'jicc’eua kdmehi. 5 vivicca akusalehi dhammehi. 
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die i.it.tcr to inciital impurities like cli.iiicl.i, rag.i, or the 
five iiiv.ir.in.ts.’ 

2. Ditectint; (ahhinirop.inii) the iiiiiul to the olijcct of 
mctlit.itioii.' It IS comp.iretl to the spre.ichnt; of wings 
when the hire! is .ibotit to fly up {^ahhiniropana). 

3. Roaming of tlic minil on the object of mctiit.ition. ' 
It IS compared to tlie ttirmng round of the bees on 
the top of a lottis (iinnppabandhanii). ' 

4. Derivation of mental and pliysical joy (^p~tnan,i) through 
die removal of nlvaranas and its cnjoj'mcnt [aniihiit- 
ham),'' and lastly, 

5. Full concentration of mind (ekiiggata)/' 

The first trance, in short, is composed of five ahg.is, \iz., 
vttdkka, vicdra, plti, siikha and cntekdggdtd. and leads to (1) 
patipada-visuddhi. or removal of the huidr.inccs (kiitiid .ind 
akiisala-dhdmmd), (11) upckklhinHbmband or development of 
cqtianimitv on account of the mind becoming pure, calm and 
concentrated on the subject, and (in) sampahamsand or mental 

I See p. 219 fn. 3. 2 Which is savitakka. 

3 Winch is savicara. 

4 In the Dukanipatatthakatha (see Vism , p. 142), the simile given 
of vttakka and vicara is as follows : 

The bird’s act of flying by resting on its wings m the air is com- 
pared to the adept’s placing the mind on the object of meditation 
(vitakka) while its actual living by moving its wings is compared to the 
adept’s dioughts going deep into the object of meditation (vicara). 

Another simile of vitakka and vicara is as follows; firm grasping of 
a dirty bowl by one hand is vitakka. while the act of cleansing it by the 
other hand is vicara. 

5 Vivekajarn pitisukharn: tuharammanapaulabhatutthi piti, pati- 
laddharasanabhavanarn sukharn. For distinction between piti and sukha 
see Vism., p. 145. 

6 When it is said “pathamam jhdnam upasampajja viharati,” 
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thrill obtained bv bringing into being the mental states as des- 
cribed above and bv making all the faculties (inciriyas) perform 
one function. 

The adept, who has once obtained the first trance, should 
repeat it, and for the sake of doing it, he should choose the same 
food, place of residence, companions, etc. as he had when he first 
developed it. He should be very careful about the hindrances 
which may spoil his attained fruit. He should now try to enlarge 
the patibhagd-nimitta. i.e. if his patibhagd-nimittei be that of a 
small piece of land, it should be increased gradually to that of a 
village, a town, a province, a kingdom, the world and so on. He 
should also constantly practise avajjana (adverting to trance), sarna- 
pajjdna (entering into trance), ddhitthdrid (maintaining the trance). 

vuuhdHd (rising from the trance) and paccdvekkhdm (intros- 
1 



IV. The Second Trdnce 

The psychological conditions relating to the second trance 
are indicated as follows ; 

1. Cessation of vitakka and vicdni," which are matters 
of the first trance. In the second trance, the object 
of meditation takes a firm hold of the mind [ahgapd- 
tubhdvd), and the physical sensations are no longer 
e.xternal, gross (oldrikd) but purely internal, subtle. 

2. Attainment of inw.ird calmness and concentration of 
thoughts on one object (free from vitdkkd and vicdrd).^ 

1 Vism., p. 154: Atthas., p, 169 ff. 

2 Vitakkavicar.Tnani vupasamo. 

3 ajjhattatn sampasadanani cetaso ckodibhavam. In the Vihhangd, 
“ajjhattam” is explained as “scif-rcalised” fpaccattam=skt. pratyatma). 
Cf. Atthas., p. 169. 
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Tlie c.ilnincss (sampasadanam) is attained by the 
development of faith (saddba). fn the first trance, 
saddha is present, hut it does not produce complete 
calmness on account of the presence of vitakka and 
vicdra. In the second trance, saddha becomes stronger, 
tranquillizes the mind conipletelv, ending in complete 
concentration 'of thoughts. 

3. Total removal of vitakka and vtcara.' On account of 
complete concentration of mind, the indriyas remain 
impervious to both inward and outward sensations and 
as such there is not the remote possibility of the 
appearance of vitakka and vicdra. 

4. Derivation of joy {piti) through concentration of mind 
(sanuldhija) and its enjoyment {sukha)," and 

5. bull concentration of mind {cittckaggatd). 

Like the first trance, the adept should repeat the second 
trance. He gradu.illy re.ilises that plti .iKo is a source of disturb- 
ance to mental trancpiillity and he should now get rid of it in 
order to reach the third trance. 

V. The Third Trance 

The conditions for inducing the third trance arc that the 
adept should be (1) ttpekkhako, (11) satimd, and (111) sukha-vihdrl. 

(1) By upekkhako, it is meant that the mind of the adept 
should be unaffected either by joy (piti) or disgust (virdga)d i.e., 
his mind must not be perturbed by thoughts of anicca, dukkha 
and anattd and at the same time it should be passive (andbhoga) 
and inactive (avydpdra); 

I avitakkarn avicarani. 2 samadhijam pitisukharn. 

3 pitiva ca viraga upekkhako. For ten forms of upekkha, 

Vism., p. 160; Atthas., p. 172. 


see 
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(ii) By satima, it is meant that the adept should closely 
observe what is passing within and outside Ins mind and bodv and 
at the same time be cognizant of die various mental conditions 
concomitant to the second trance witliout any delusion (jisam- 
moha). These two factors salt and sampajano are required in ttpii- 
cara and appana; so the reason shown for mentioning it in connec- 
tion with the third trance is that sati and sampajano are necessary 
in this case also for keeping the mind awav from plti and sitkh.i 
acquired by the adept in the preceding trance. 

(ill) By sHkhavthaft, it is meant that though the adept’s 
mind IS unaffected by sttkha while in meditation, his bodv is 
pervaded by a feeling of ease which he realises only after he has 
arisen from the trance.' 

Constant practice of this meditation makes the adept firm 
in this trance and he can now proceed to the fourth. 

VI. 1 he I'ourth Trance 

In the fourth trance, no new ment.d factors arc acquired or 
got rid of by the adept. This trance is more or less the resultant 
of the first three. The mental states described in connection with 
this trance are as follotvs ; 

(i) free from physical pain or happiness (sukhinsa ca 
pahana dukkhassa ca pahand)\ 

(ii) free from mental pain or happiness {iornanassadorna- 
nassanam atthahgamd)\ 

[These two states arc acquired by the adept in the first 
stage {upacard) of meditation;' onlv somanassa is completely 
eradicated in deseloping the fourth jhanaj. 

1 Sukhan ca kaycna pausamvedeti. 

2 For details, see Vism., pp. 166-7: Atthac., p. 177. 
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(ni) adubkhamasukharn , i.e., the adept must get rid of 
ruod and dosa,' as the former is the source of 
snkha and the latter of dukkha. 

(iv) Hpekkha sattparisuddhim i.e., memory and other 
mental states reach the purest state through iipekkha. 
In this trance when all the obstructing factors to 
Iiigher meditation have subsided, sati and other 
factors conducive to the fourth trance becomes 
pure and serene. 

It should be noted that all these four trances" are induced by 
meditating on the various Kammatthanas detailed above. In 
every trance, the adept has to cake up the Kammatthanas, say, 
pathavl, induce iipacara and appand, and then if he has previous- 
ly acquired the first, lie easily develops it and passes on to the 
second. Similarly, in the case of the third and fourth also, the 
adept has to induce upacdra and appand with pathavl, pass 
through the first and second .and re.ach the third or fourth. 

There are four higher trances called Samdpattis. 
These trances are induced by the cogitation of the four aruppas 
(see above p. 230). 

After the fourth jhana, the adept attains cetovimutti.^ 


1 Sec ante pp. 2155-8; mental states of candidates for meditation 

2 By splitting up the second trance into two, four trances arc 
sometimes spoken of as five in number. Sec Vism., p. i6g. 

3 Attbas , p. 177. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
The third step of the Alajjhima-pattpada is the acquisition 
of knowledge (^panfid), in other words, sammciditthi or the true 
view of the worldly objects. According to the Buddhists, the 
true view is that the five khandhai, which constitute the world, 
are without any substance [anatta). subject to decay [anicca) and 
so instead of being a source of happiness are really causes of grief 
{dukkha). This view of the constituted world can be developed 
after a long course of physical and mental discipline dealt with 
in the previous two chapters and a close study of the Nik.iyas, 
which offer an analysis of the con.stituents and prove that these 
have only a fleeting existence, and that also in the eves of a 
person whose vision is blurred. The aim of the Nikaya litera- 
ture, therefore, is to clear up the blurred vision of its students. 
As It is not feasible as well as desirable to place the highest 
(paramattha) truth ail at once before the eyes of a beginner, it 
starts with an analysis and examination of the things [dukkha = 
pancupaddnakkhandha') around him, how they originate [samu- 
daya) and suffer decay [ntrodha), and the ways and means 
[magga) by which their complete decay can be effected.’ Of 
these four processes," the first two are concerned with objects 
which are not real in the highest sense, so these two should be 
treated as conventional [sammuti — samvrti) truths, and for this 

1 For the traditional exposition of the ariyasaccas .'Cc Infra. 

2 See Aspects of JMcihayrma Buddhism, p. 206-7. 
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reason, in the Abhtdharmakosa,' these two are called samala- 
prajna (not immaculate knowledge). The other two, nirodha and 
magga, are amald-prajna (immaculate knowledge) inasmuch as 
these are related to the highest [paramattha) truth. The pro- 
cess of intellectual culture in Buddhism, therefore, consists in 
realising the highest truth, nirodha, through the comprehension 
of the conventional truths, dukkha and samudaya. By the 
former are meant the (1) k h a n d h a s, (11) d h a t u s, (111) 
a y a t a n a s, (iv) 1 n d r 1 y a s, and (v) ariyasaccas, 
and by the latter (vi) the theory of causation, paticcasa- 
m 11 p p a d a. 

(1) K h a n d h a s 

The whole univer.se, according to Buddhism, is dichotomised 
into saniskrta (constituted) or lokiya dhdtu and asarnskrta (un- 
constituted) or lokiittara dhdtii.' Tlie former includes the whole 
world of animate and in.inimate objects and titc latter Akd'sa 
(space) and Nirvana, which is sub-divided into two as PraUsarn- 
khyanirodha and Apratisarnkbyannodha. 

Sa rnskrta-d hdtu 

The world of beings and inanimate objects are described as 
sarnskrta on account of their being constituted of some elements. 
These elements are usually put under two heads : nama and rupa, 
ndma denoting the non-material or mental states of a being while 
rdpa the material parts only. All inanimate objects therefore are 
included in the term rdpa. Nama is analysed into four states 
known as vedand (feeling), sannd (perception), safikhdrd (im- 
pressions produced through karma) and vinndna (knowledge 
derived through the organs of sense). The four subdivisions of 
ndma with the fifth the rdpa are termed Pancakkhandha. It 
I Kosasthana, VII, 2. 2 See Infra, p. 259. 


3 ^ 
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follows from this that according to the early Buddhists every being 
IS a composite of the five khandhas (or groups of elements), each 
khandha comprising a particular group of elements, without a 
sixth the Puggala or Attd ( = soul). 

The traditional interpretation of the five khandhas 
{skandhas) as given in the Dhammasangam (Bk. 11), Vibhanga, 
Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga and Vasubandhu’s Abhidharma- 
kosa IS as follows : 

Riipakkhandha denotes the four elements ; earth (pathaui), 
water (dpo), fire (tejo) and air (vdyu), including all that is formed 
out of these four.' It comprises all tlie material objects whether 
of the past, present or future, internal or external, gross or subtle, 
near or distant, good or bad. By past riifa is meant the matter 
that has undergone change; by future, the matter which 
will come into existence; and by the present, the matter 
which is existing at the present moment. By internal rdpa are 
meant the flesh, bone and such other constituents of one’s body 
made out of the four mahabhUtas: and by external, the 
same of bodies other than one’s own. By gross and near rdpa 
are meant the six organs of sense with the sense-objects'' while 
by subtle and distant rupa, the masculinity [purisindriya) and 
femininity (itthindriya), vitality (jivitindriya: as water is to the 
lotus, so IS vitality to the mpd)p the seat of mental faculties 
{hadaya), the faculty of intimation by means of physical and 
vocal signs {kdyavinnatti and vacivinnatti), the space within and 
circumscribing the body (akasadhatu), the qualities'* which make 

1 Dh. S. 584 : Cattaro ca mahdbhStd catannan ca mahdbhutdnam 
upaddya riipam — idam vuccati sabbam riipam. 

2 Vism., p. 444 ; cakkhH, sotam, ghdnam, pvhd, kayo, riipam, 

saddo, gandho, and raso. 3 Sec Infra, p. 260. 

4 Vism., p. 444 : rupassa lahutd. mtulutd, kammannatd, upacayo, 
santati, jaratd, and aniceatd. 
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the body light soft and supple, growing and decaying, and nutri- 
tive food {kabalihkaro dharo). The good and bad riipa indicate 
only the good or bad nature of the sense-objects. 

Vedanakkhdndha connotes all that which one feels {yedayi- 
talakkhanam).' Though it is by nature one, it is usually treated 
under three aspects : kitsala (good), akusala (bad), and avydkata 
(indifferent) and .sometimes under five aspects, viz., siikham and 
dukkham when the object of contact is pleasant and unpleasant, 
somanassam and domanassam when the object of thought is 
pleasant and unpleasant, and lastly upekkhd when the object 
docs not produce good or bad feeling. 

Vinndnakkhandha' refers to that faculty by which a being 
becomes aware of things (vijanana-lahkhana), vihhana is a synonym 
of citta or manod Though it is of one nature, it is usually 
treated as of three kinds, ktisala (good), akusala (bad) and 
avydkata (indifferent). Each of these three kinds of Vinndna 
again is subdivided in the Abhidhamina works according to the 
four spheres in which the world or mental states are divided 
VIZ., kdmdvacara, rupdvacara, arupdvacara and lokuttarad In the 
Kdmdvacara sphere, kusalavinndna is analysed into eight kinds, 
according as it is associated with, or dissociated from, iidna 


1 In the Vihhanga. vedand and other khandhas have been 
c.\plaincd like mpa as attta, andgata and paccuppanua. aphatta and 
bahtddhd, oldrika and sttkhuma, h'ina and partita, dura and santtka, but 
this has been omitted in the Vtsm., pp. 472-6. 

2 Though in the usual enumeration of khandhas, vinndna is put 
last, it has been treated as the third, in accordance with the arrange- 
ment of the Vism., p. 477-8, the reason being that, is the most 
important and subtlest of tlie khandhas and the interpretation of all 
other mental khandhas follow this more or less. 

3 Vism., 452; Sarny utta, II, 94; see also Ante, p. 24-5. 

4 See IHQ., XV ; The Dhamma-sahgani. 
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(knowledge), and sdhkhara (^persuasion by otliers, c.g. in offer- 
ing gifts). In the Rupauacara it is of five kinds in accordance 
with the mental states developed by a meditator as he rises 
gradually from the first to the fourth form of meditation (jhana). 
In the Ariipavacara it is, as before, of four kinds, as the medi- 
tator rises from the fifth to the eighth jhana called aruppas. And 
m the Lokuttara, it is said to be of four kinds as a person is in 
one of the four maggas, viz., sotapatti, sakadagami, anagiimi and 
arahatta.' In all kusalavinnana is of ewenty-one kinds. 

It should be remembered that these twent>'-one kusala- 
vinnanas do not belong to the good mental states of 
an average man. These refer only to the mental states of an 
individual who is following the Buddhist principles of gradual 
purification and whose mind rises by stages to the Arupavacara 
and ultimately to the Lokuttara region. 

In the same way A kusalavinnana is explained. As a person 
who has practised the first form of meditation, not to speak of the 
higher ones, cannot have akusalavinnana; it is said that akusala- 
viniidna is confined to the Kamavacara sphere only, and so from 
the standpoint of spheres (avacaras) it is of one kind only. It is of 
three kinds according to its source, viz., lobha (avarice), dosa 
(hatred) and moha (delusion). Each of them again is further sub- 
divided into twelve in accordance with its combination with one 
or more of the following ; lobha with or without somanassa, upek- 
khd, ditthi (non-Buddhist beliefs) and sankhdra (instigation by 
others); dosa with domanassa, patigha (revenge) and sankhdra 
(instigation); and moha with upekkhd and vicikicchd (doubts). 

The Avydkata-vihhdna has so many subdivisions that it will 
be easier to comprehend it in a tabular form thus : ^ 


I See above, pp, 241 ff. 


2 Vtsm., pp. 454 II. 
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(c) patisandhi 
(reconccption) 

(d) bhavaiiga 
(life-continuum] 

(c) cuti (decease) 
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The ahetukam kusalavipakam avyakata-vinnanam is of eight 
kinds, VIZ., the six vihhanas derived through the six organs of 
sense (including mano). The function of these vihhanas is to 
make the object just known. Besides these six vinnanas, there is 
the teceiving faculty called mano dhatu, located in the heart 
(hadayavatthu). Its function is to cognize the objects. As it is 
associated either with equanimity {upekkha), or joy (somanassd) 
it is Said to be of two kinds. All these are further subdivided as 
shown in the above Table. 


The sahetukam kusalavipakam avydkata-vinndnam is also of 
eight kinds. It is similar to the previously said ahetuka-viniidna, 
the only difference being that it is always associated with 


alobhadivipdkad 


The Rupavacara-avydkata-vipdka-vinnanayn like the mpava- 


cara-kusaladhamma is of five kinds. It occurs to those who arc 


meditating [samdpattivasena)' and progressing along the path. It 
is manifest in reconception, life-continuum and death. 

The ArUpdvacara-avydkata-vipdka-vinhdnam like the arftpd- 
vacara-kusala is of four kinds and should be interpreted as above. 

The hokuttara-avydkata-vipaka-vinnanam like the lokuttara- 
vipdka IS of four kinds, i.c., connected with the four kinds of 
mental states of four maggas (see above p. 232). . 

In all, the subdivisions of the avydkata-vipdka-vinnanas of 
the four spheres {avacaras) amount to thirty-six. 

The Kiriya-ifinhdna, as indicated in the above Table, is sub- 
divided according to the three spheres {avacaras) and then the 
Kdmdvacara into ahetuka and sahetuka, which are subdivided 


1 alohhddi=alohha, adosa, amoha and so forth; vipdka = KS\\\l or 
resultant consciousness (see Transl. of the Vism., p. 531). 

2 Vism., Transl., p. 532, by way of right attainment. Sec 
above, p. 252. 
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into eleven kinds, and as before, the Rupavacara 
into nine, thus making in all twenty kinds. 

and Ampavacara 

The sum total of vinnanas stands thus : 


Kusalavihhana 

... 21 

Akusalavihhana 

... 12 

Vipakavihhana 

... 36 

Kiriyavihhana 

... 20 


o^ 

00 


All these 8^ vinnanas act in 14 ways, viz., through recon- 
ccption [papsandhi), hfe-continuum [bhavahga), reviving {avaj- 
jana), seeing (dassana), hearing (savana), smelling (^ghdyana), tast- 
ing (sayana), touching [phusand), receiving (sampattcchana), 
examining (santlrana), deciding (votthapana), extending (javana),^ 
registering (tad-drammana) and death (cuti).' 

Of the fourteen ways in which vihndna functions, as stated 
above, it is the paUsandhi-vinnana that causes re-birth. It is said 
in the Samyutta Nikdya (I, 122; II, 67, 103) that only when 
'jinndna obtains a footing (fatittha) on something (arammand), 
then only there is the possibility of the birth of a being, and not 
otherwise, and the moment the vinndna ceases {cuti), one is 
regarded as dead.'^ During the span of life limited by the two 
vinnanas, papsandhi and cuti, the remaining twelve vihhanas 
function. Immediately after the patisandhi-vinnana has done its 

1 Cf. Atthas. p. 270: ubhosu tiresu kedarapuranam viya javanam. 

2 These are functions of mano-dhatu which is treated as the sixth 
organ of sense. 

3 Cf. Samyutta, III, p. 143 : 

Aya usma vinfianam, ca yadd kdyam jahdntimdm 
apaviddho tadd sett, parabhattam acetanarn. 
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part, i.e., having given the form of birch according to kamma, 
appears the bhavahgd-vinnana, which is the resultant of one’s 
actions {kammassa vipakabhutarn). The bhavahga-vinnana how- 
ever becomes inactive when tlie organs of sense grow strong 
enough to function in their respective spheres. Then those 
SIX tndriya-vinnanas (i.e. including mano-dhaUt) function and 
give rise to the ahetuka-kiriya-manovinnana-dhatu, making 
bhavangauinnana (sub-consciousness) passive. The kiriyarnano- 
vinnanadhatu is nothing but mind (mano = cittd), the function 
of which is to tevive (avajjand) the objects seen, sounds heard 
and so forth, and to make the organs of sense function and func- 
tion again. The function of mind then is to receive things 
communicated to it through the organs of sense; it becomes good 
or bad according as the things communicated through the organs 
of sense are pleasant or unpleasant. When the mind ceases to 
function, bhavanga-vinndna renews its activity, ceasing at death 
when it is followed by cuti-vinndna, which in its turn gives rise to 
patisandhi-vinnana . In this way the continuity of citta is main- 
tained, and the cycle of existence is continued.’ It should be 


I This exposition of vifihana is based on the Vism., pp. 452-460: 
Transl. Path of Purity, III, pp. 527 ff- Sec also Atthas., pp. 266, 
269-270. In the Atthas. the position of bhavahga-vihndna has been 
explained by a simile which is as follows ; The course of a flowing 
river, if turned, by an obstruction, towards a channel (mahdmdtikd), 
the water not only flows through it but floods over the two sides of 
the channel, and then by whatever narrow ways it finds, it moves 
towards the main river. 

The flowing nver =bhavahga-vinndna. 

The obstruction turning the course of the mcr—ktriyamano- 
dhdtu (mmd = citta) 

The chmne^^vithicittapavatti (mind functioning through the 
six organs of sense) 
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noted that the existence of bhavangavinndna or subconsciousness 
IS not explicitly stated anywhere in the Sutta or Abhidhamma 
Pitaka, though it is given prominence in the works of later ex- 
positors, like Anuruddha and Buddhaghosa. 

Sanniikkhandha refers to all those characteristics which make 
a thing known. Though it is by nature of one kind, it is, like 
the vedanakkhandha (see above, p. 231), treated as of three kinds 
viz., kusala (good), akusala (bad) and avydkata (indifferent), 
according as it is associated with vihhana, good, bad or 
indifferent. There cannot be any vinhana without sannd 
(perception), hence it has as many subdivisions as vihhana 
(see above). Its function is (1) to make a thing known 
through Its characteristics, as a piece of wood is known to a carpen- 
ter; (11) to make the characteristics engage the attention of persons, 
as an elephant felt by the blind; and (111) to draw attention to the 
immediate function of an object, as animals know their supplier 
of grains as the food-giver. 

Sankhdrakkhandba. It denotes that aspect of mental states 
(^cetand),' the main characteristics of which is to bring togetlier 
(rdsikararia) two or more mental activities. It has the virtue of 
putting forward the mind into action,^ and engaging it in the 
immediate object, and has for its proximate cause the three other 
khandhas, viz., vedand, sannd and vinndna. Apparently, then. 

The flooding over two siAcs—javana 

Falling into the mam ri\ct:=bhavangotaranarn. 

1 In the Vtbhahga (p. 7), sankhara i.s equated to cetand, the 
cetana which arises out of contact of die organs of sense with their 
objects, as docs vedand, sannd or vinndna. 

2 In the Expositor (p. 540 fn. 4), it has been pointed out that 
the commentator on the Vism., has explained dyuhana by rdstkarana. 
This, I think, is a slip on the part of the commentator, for in the text 
dyuhana is mentioned as the second characteristic, rdstkarana being the first 


33 
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sankhara means rhe resultant mental states — the accumulated 
effect of the three other khandhas or mental functions. These 
three khandhas do not set the mind into action but leave it to 
sankhara to do so. Like the other mental khandhas, it has also 
been sub-divided in various ways. 

Buddhaghosa concludes his exposition of khandhas by the 
remark that the people are prone to regatd the body as one single 
thing and mistakenly apprehend it as a self and that it is only to 
warn them against this misapprehension that the Teacher spoke 
of the khandhas. The khandhas are to be looked upon as 
bubbles and tempting mirage. These are nothing but a mass of 
evanescent objects as substanceless as the trunk of a plantain 
tree.' Buddhaghosa offers also an explanation for the 
order (kama) in which the khandhas are enumerated. Riipa, he 
says, is mentioned first because it is easily comprehensible to an 
average man. As this riipa (matter, object and thing) gives rise 
to a feeling good, bad, or indifferent, so vedana is treated as the 
second khandha. As this vedana (feeling) that directs one’s 
attention to the form and nature of the source of the feeling and 
thus engenders sahhd (perception), so sahhd is placed next. After 
sannd, happens the accumulation of mental states, hence 
sankhara is treated as the fourth. Though vinndna precedes 
sankhara it is mentioned last as it is the most important of the 
four mental khandhas, forming, as it does, the basis of vedana.^ 

(li) D h a t u s 

The term dhdtu carries a very wide meaning in the Buddhist 
literature. When the dhdttt IS said to be constituted (satnkhatu^i 
r Vism,, pp. 477-480. 

2 Vism.y p. 477 • vedayati tarn sanjanad ti evam vedana- 

visayassa akaragahikam sannam; sannavasena abhisankharake sahkhare; 
tesarn vedanadinarn nissayatp adhipatibhiitan ca nesarn vinnanan ti. 
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It means all the beings and things of the world, e.g., the three 
spheres of existence, Kama, Rupa and Arupa; the four great 
elements (mahabhutas) and the things formed out of these 
elements; the sense-organs, their objects (ayatanas), as also their 
perceptions; the material and non-material constituents (khandhas). 
The Bahudhatuka-sutta' states that for attaining nibbdna, one 
must be proficient in the dhatus (^dhdtukusalo), and then 
enumerates besides the above the following as dhatus : mental 
and physical pain and pleasure, equanimity, ignorance, desire, 
renunciation, hatred, and absence of hatred, as also Akasa and 
Nibbana or Nirodha but the last two are called unconstituted 
(asainkhata) dhatus. 

Though the term dhdtn has a very wide significance, it is 
.applied at the present instance to the six sense-organs, their 
objects and the six perceptions derived through them, i.e., 
cakkhtt, rilpa and cakkbtivinndna; sota, sadda and sotavihnana 
and so forth counting in all the eighteen dhatus. Et>'mologically 
dhdtu means those elenaents which uphold a being. In this sense 
cakkhu is a dhatu and so also are the other sense-organs. The 
sense-organs are also indriyas^ inasmuch these act as predomina- 
ting factors in perceiving objects; again these are also ayatanas 
inasmuch as these exert {a-yatanti, utthahanti, ghatanti, vdya- 
mantif to perceive an object. 

(iii) Ayatanas 

Ayatanas include both the sense-organs and their objects, 
the former being distinguished as internal (ajjhattika) and the 
latter as external (bdhira), counting twelve In all.^ The function 

I Majjhima, III, p. 216. 

3 Vtsm., p. 481. 


2 See Infra. 

4 See Table facing, p. 249. 
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of the ayatanas is not only to develop the perceptions {yinndna) 
but also to entangle a being in samsdra (repeated existences). 
With the exception of mano, all the eleven ayatanas belong to 
rnpahkhandha' while mano alone belongs to vinndnakkhandha. 
Mano therefore like vinndna can be subdivided into 89 states." 
The scope of the five organs of sense is limited to their respective 
objects while the scope of mano is almost unlimited, extending 
over not only all the other sense-organs and their objects but 
also over all mental states, denoted in Pah by the word dharnma. 

The Buddhist texts, m conclusion, point out though so 
much attention has been paid to the analysis of dhdtos and 
ayatanas, one must not forget that these have neither any begin- 
ning nor any end, these do not come from anywhere nor go to 
anywhere; these are in reality substancelcss (rurtha) and function- 
less (avydpdra)d 


(iv) I n d r i y a s 

Besides the twelve ayatanas and eighteen dhatus, a being 
requires the twenty-two indriyas (predominating mental factors) 
for Its existence. ' The six sense-organs as has been mentioned 
above are tndnyas inasmuch as these are predominating factors in 
a person s appearance, protection, knowledge and distinctiveness.^ 
The seventh and eighth indriyas are masculinity (purisa) and femi- 
ninity (itthi) as these are predominating factors in sex-distinction. 
The ninth indriya is vitality (Jtvita) which sustains the body. The 
five mental states, sukha, dukkha, somanassa, domanassa and 

1 Dhdtukathd, pp, z, 117; sec above, p. 250. 

2 See above, p. 255; Vism., p. 483. 3 Vhm., p. 484. 

4 Abhidharmakcsavyakhyd, (C.O. Series), pt. ii, p. i .• ^pfriqai^- 

€ sin I nylsfti 

5 Ibid., Intro. 
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upekkha,' which accompany the ftvitindriya arc also treated as 
predominating states in the Buddhist psychology inasmuch as 
these serve to entangle beings in worldly affairs." The next group 
of five mental states, viz., self-confidence (saddha), energy (yiriyd), 
watchfulness (sati), concentration of mind (samddhi) and exertion 
for knowledge (paiind) are also treated as indriyas inasmuch as 
these sers’c to disentangle beings from worldly desires and help 
them to attain Nibbana. The last three indriyas are (1) the 
determination to know what is unknown [ananndtd + nassdmi), 
(a) determination to know the highest truth (anna), and (111) 
determination to realise what has been attained by the previous 
two indriyas (anndtdvl). The first of this group acts as the 
predominating factor in removing wrong views and putting the 
adept on the right course of exercises for realising the truth while 
the second in helping the adept to realise the fruits of the 
exercLses, removal of tlic anu'sayas (inclinations for worldly 
attainments) and development of insight into the truth; the 
third acts as the predominating factor in attaining knowledge of 
the cessation of rebirth (ksayajndna) and the attainment of 
Nibbana in this life.^ 

Though so much has been said about the indriyas, Buddha- 
ghosa in conclusion observes that these do not exist in the highest 
sen.se. ^ 


(v) A r i y a s a c c a s 

It has been already pointed out that by sammd-diuhi the 
early Buddhists meant the comprehension of the four truths, 

1 Sukha and dukkha = physical pleasure and pain. 

Somanassa and domanassa=mcntal pleasure and pain. 

Upekkha = equanimity. 

2 Ak.-vyakhya, II, Intro. 3 Ibid, p. ii 4 Visni., p. 526. 
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dukkha, samttdaya, nirodha and magga.' These can be expressed 
in several ways, of which tire following appear to be a fair genera- 
lisation; favattt (origin), nivatti (cessation), and tad ubhayahetit 
(causes of the above mentioned two); dlaya (desires), dlaydramatd 
(attachment to desires), dlayasamugghdta (uprooting of desires), 
and dlayasamugghdtufdya (means of uprooting of desires);" 
akusalam (evil), akusalamulam (source of evils), kusalam 
(good), kusalamiilam (source of goodness);' idam (this=: 
dukkha), htnam (\ovj = dukkhasamudaya), ganltam (excellent = 
dukkhanirodha), tmassa sahndgatassa nissaranam (getting nd 
of the misconceptions = dukkhantrodhagdmini-patipadd). ' These 
various modes of expressions show that the early Buddhists did 
not mean that the four truths should be confined to the four 
terms ; dukkha, samudaya, nirodha and magga. But as these 
terms are widely and frequently used, their traditional interpre- 
tations are given below: 

(i) Dukkha: Birth is dukkha, so are old age, death, grief, 
lamentation due to the death of friends and relatives, 
etc.; physical and mental pain; meeting uncongenial 
persons; separation from dear ones; disappointment in 
obtaining the desired objects. In short, the congrega- 
tion of five khandhas is dukkha as it is always accom- 
panied by pain, being subject to change, and 
ultimately decay. ^ 

1 See above, p. 248; Aspects of Mahdydna Buddhism, p. 206-7. 

2 Vism., p. 497. 

3 Majjhima, I, p. 46. 4 Ibid., p. 38. 

5 Cf. Digha, II, p. 306; Majjhima, III, p. 249 f., Vtbhahga, p. 99, 
Vism., p. 498. See Vism., p. 499 for seven kinds of dukkha: dukkha- 
dukkha, viparinamadukkha, sankharadukkha, paricchannadukkha, appau- 
cchanna-dukkha, pariyayadukkha, nippariyaya-dukkha. Cf. Kosas- 
thana, V. 
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(2) Samudaya: It is attributed to tanhd (desires, thirst) 

which may be for (1) worldly objects, (11) repeated 
existence or (in) dissolution of bodies/ 

(3) Nirodha: It is the cessation of samudaya, complete 

detachment from tanhd (desire), relinquishment of all 
worldly objects and desires for their possession. It 
IS tranquil, beyond death, signless and free from all 
characteristics. It is not non-existent like the horns of 
a hare as it can be realised if the right means be 
adopted. It is, however, not a fruition of the right 
means as it exists for ever, only its realisation is 
effected by the right means. It is eternally existing but 
not like atoms {anu-paramdnu) of the Vaisesikas, for, 
atoms, according to the early Buddhists, are also 
caused. It is unborn (ajdtam), unoriginated (abhUtam), 
uncreated (akatam) and unconstituted. ^ It is called 
sa-upddtiesa when one who has removed all impurities 
and realised the truth but still retains the remnants 
of his past upadhi, e.g., an arhat before he lays down 
his mortal frame. It is called anupadisesa when the 
arhat lays down his body for ever and never takes 
re-birth. 

(q) Magga: It is the eight-fold path leading to the ces- 
sation of grief as explained above (pp. 199 ff). 

The effects of insight into each of the four truths (i) dttkkha 
(ii) samudaya (iii) nirodha and (iv) magga leads to the removal of 
the following beliefs respectively: 


1 Kama, bhava and vibhava tanba. See Dtgha, II, p. 305. 

2 Itivuttaka, p. 37; Udana, p. 80 cf. Aspects of Mahdydna 
Buddhism, pp. 172 f. 
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(7) Belief in a self {sakkayadittht)\ ic shakes the mental 
tranquility of those who cling to the view that the 
constituted things are everlasting (dhuva), happy 
(sukha) and good (subha). 

(77) Belief that there is no after-life (uccheda-ditthif and 
that the world is a creation of the God or issued out of 
Prakrti or Time (kdla). 

(itt) Belief in the etcrnality of self (sassataditthi)' and in 
the existence in arupaloka as the highest. 

(iv) Belief in non-action (akiriya-duthi); ‘ it leads to the 
rejection of the path of ease and pleasure, and the 
path of rigorous asceticism and self-mortifications. 

After explaining in detail the ariyasaccas, Buddhaghosa re- 
minds us of the non-existence of any individual (anatta) by 
quoting the following stanza : 

Dukkham eva hi na koci dukkhito, karako na kiriya 

va vijjati 

atthi nibbuti, na nibbuto puma, maggam atthi, 

gamako na vijjatT ti. 

[There is grief but none suffering from grief, there is no 
doer but there is action, there is quietude but none being 
quieted, there is the path but none going along the path]. 

(vi) Paticcasamuppada 
PaUccasamuppdda or the law of causation is regarded as a 
contribution of Buddha to the philosophical thoughts of India of 
the 5th century B.C. By this law Buddha wanted to establish 
that the constituted world is neither a creation of God nor has 
issued out of the ever existing Prakrti nor it is a composite of 

I See above, p. 71. 2 Sec above, p. 49 3 Sec above, p. 39. 
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eternal atoms ianH-paramann). It shows that the things of the 
world ha\c only a dependent origination and hence are imperma- 
nent and sources of miserp', and that there is nothing except 
Nibban.i and Akasa that is not originated by cause and condition. 
This law has been utilised to show that all that is caused and con- 
ditioned are without any substance. It explains the fi.xed un- 
changeable and this-conditioned (jdappaccayata) nature of things 
and as such it is a key to the eternal truth. The moment a being 
realises the truth of this law, he sees the reahtv’ {yo pdUccasamup- 
padam passati so dhdmmam passati, yo dhammam passati so pati- 
ccasamuppadam passati).' All the Buddhist texts, whether Hma- 
tana or \Iahayana, identify this law with Buddha and Dhamma.“ 
It was this solution of the truth that appealed to the philosophical 
mind of Sariputta and led to his conversion to Buddhism.'’ 

“Manv scholars, who have dealt with this formula, have 
attempted to elicit from it Biuidha's theorv of the origin of a 
being and some of them have actuallv drawn parallels bctivccn 
the links of the formula and the causal senes of the Sarnkhya.'* 
It IS noteworthy that such attempts were also made in Buddha- 
gho.sa’s time. Buddhaghosa has, however, pointed out that 
avijid, the first link of the chain, must not be regarded as 
similar to pakaii (^prakrti) of the Pakativadins (Sarnkhya) because 
avijja is neither uncaused {akdranam) nor is it the primary cause 
(mulakdranam) of the world. It owes its origin to impurities 
{asavas). The reason adduced by Buddhaghosa for its being 
m.ide the first link in the chain is that Buddha used avijja or 
' bhavatanha for commencing (slsabhdvam) his discourses on topics 

1 Majjhima, I, p. igi. 

2 Aspects of Alahiiyana Buddhism, p. 51. 3 Ibid., p. 208-q. 

4 Sec Kern, Manual of Buddhism, p. 46 f : for other refs., see 

Poussin, Theories des douze causes, p. vii, fn. 2. 


34 
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which by their nature are without any beginning or end {yatta- 
katha or anamatagga).^ It is apparent therefore that avijfi 
need not necessarily be the first link in the chain of 
causation but that it is one of the terms found suitable 
by the author of the formula to begin the chain. It could as well 
be commenced by hhduatanha.^ In the Sarny utta Nikaya;' the 
formula starts with ahara as the first link. Hence, we see that the 
Paticcasamuppada is not meant to be an explanation of the origin 
of the world but just a chain of instances to illustrate the law 
of idappaccayata (this-conditioned nature, i.e., dependent origina- 
tion) of things. Those scholars, who expected to find in 
it a key to the origin of the world, have been disappointed 
and have condemned it as illogical and incongruous. The 
author of the formula could not anticipate that his arrange- 
ment of the illustrations in a series would give rise to 
confusion.”' The chain was not meant to demonstrate a line of 
evolution. All that is intended to demonstrate is that any wo 
links are related to each other in one or more of the twentyfour 
ways [paccayas), for which the usual general expression is 
"imasmim sati idam hott” (this being so that happens). There 
are in the Patthdna twentyfour such relations,® viz., hetu (root- 
cause), drammana (basis, objective cause), anantara (immediate 
c.), samanantara (concomitant c.), sahajdta (co-existent c.), anna- 
manna (interdependent c.), nissaya (supporting cause as earth to 

1 Vism., p. 525. 

2 Ibid., p. 525 : piirima, bhikkhavc, kod na pannayati avijjaya (or 
bhavatanhaya), ito pubbe avijja (or bhavatanha) nahosi atha paccha 
sambhavi ti. Evan c’ctarri bhikkhavc, vuccati, atha ca paiia pahniiyati 
idappaccaya avijja (or bhavatanha). Cf. Samyntta, II, p. 178; III, p. 149 

3 Samyntta, II, pp. 101-3, Mahaniddesa, I, pp. 25-6. 

4 Aspects of Alahaydna Buddhism, p. 208-9. 

5 Cf. Visrn., p. 532; translation, p. 635; Intro, to Patthdna (P.T.S.). 
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tree), iipanissiiya (inrmcdiatciy effective cause), purejata (preceding 
c.), pdcchdfita (succeeding c.), asevana (cause which requires repe- 
tition, c.g. study), kamma (previous actions), vipaka (fruition of 
previous actions), lihara (sustenance), indriya (predominating 
factors), jhlna (meditation), rnagga (the eight-fold path), sam- 
payntta (associated cause), vippayutta (dissociated cause), atthi 
(present cause), natlhi (non-present cause), vigata (absent cause) 
and avigata (non-absent cause). It is in one or more of these 
relations that the two consecutive links are related to each other, 
c.g., vinndna is related to namariipa as dhnamanna; jatt is related 
to jara-marana as purejata and upamssaya, and so forth. The law 
implies that any two links should be taken up for consideration 
for realising the idappaccayatd of worldly things. 

Btiddhaghosa observes that by samuppada is not meant origin 
{uppada), pure and simple. It is not also the doctrine of nothing- 
ness (ntitthitd). It ncgativc.s the doctrines of sassata and itcchedad 
By the word paticca is meant that a thing originates not by itself 
(ekekato) nor without a cause (ndpi ahetuto)-, it originates by de- 
pending on certain other things {paccayasdmaggirn paUcca) as a 
fruition {^phalavobarena). By the compound word paticcasamup- 
pada IS meant that a cause leads to an effect (patimukharn ito — 
gatd) unalterably, and the cause and effect are not separable from 
each other; cause and effect are mutually dependent and which 
mutual dependence is unalterably fixed. 

The twelve terms composing the law of causation are 
c.xplained thus : 

(i) Auijja or lack of true knowledge 
The etymological meaning of the word avijja is that it 
makes a person learn what should be unlearnt and unlearn what 


I See above, pp. 39, 41. 
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should be learnt. It debars a person from taking a true \ icw of 
worldly things. It makes a person sec happiness in misery, good 
in evil, and vice versa, regard the unrcals as reals, make ditferen- 
nation where no differentation exists, and so forth. The usual 
meaning attributed to it in the Ntkayas is non-comprehension 
of the ariyasaccas^ while in the Abhidhamma, it is non-compre- 
hension of pubbanta and aparanta, sassata and uccheda," and of 
idappaccayatad Avi)]a screens the truth, and it is by the removal 
of avijja that the vijja or truth (i.c. Nibbana) flashes before the 
eyes of an adept. 

(2) Sankhdrd or thought-constructions , impressions 

By the word sankhdrd is meant the impressions or traces left 
in the mind by taking wrong view of things due to autjjd.' 
On account of the lack of true knowledge, a person has the im- 
pression that desires conduce to happiness, that performance of 
sacrifices and practice of extreme austerities lead to liberation and 
so forth. The relation (pacc.aya) of sankhdrd to avijjd may be one 
or more of the following four, viz., drammana, adhipati, kamma, 
and ttpanissaya. The impressions left on the mind by avijjd 
lead one to perform deeds which are (i) meritorious (punna) such 
as gifts and observance of moral precepts, (11) sinful (apunha) such 
as killing and stealing, and (iii) neither meritorious nor sinful 
such as beliefs in sassata and uccheda. These three kinds of 
deeds may be (1) physical (kdyika), or verbal (ydeasika) or 
mental (mdnasika). Again, the impressions or thought cons- 

I See above, p. 263. 2 See above, pp. 49 ff. 

3 See above, p. 266. Cf. Dhantmasafigani § 1162. 

4 This term sahkhara should be distinguished from the wortl 
sahkhara in phrases like aniced vata sankhdrd, where it means all that is 
constituted. 
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tructions (sankhdra) be limited or unlimited, bigb or low, 

right or wrong, definite or indefinite. Piinndbhisankhard cause 
rebirth in heavens, while dpiinnahhisankhdra in hells and dnenjd- 
bhisdrikhd)d in the Arupalokas.' The function of sahkhara is to 
produce the pdUnindbi-’jinndna (or ciUd) (the thought with which 
a being IS reborn) and the mental states (ymndnas) that follow the 
patjsandhi-cittd, which arc all dependent on its previous deeds 
(kammapaccaya).~ 


(3) V innatid or perception & 

(4) Ndma-rnpa or mind and matter 
The appearance of vtnndna and ndma-rftpa marks the incep- 
tion of the present life of a being. The very fact of a being’s 
having a fresh existence im|ilics that the being could not get 
rid of avij]ii and its consequence sankhdra in its past life. An 
Arhat or Buddha onlv gets rid of the same aiul so docs not have 
fresh \innana and nama-rupa. Tlic saiikhdra lead to the re- 
appearance of patisandhi-vinnana, and the other vinndnas 
immediately succeeding it, and it is around this vinndna that the 
other four khandhas cluster, forming a complete being with 
mind .and matter. 

Of these four khandhas, one is iFipa (matter) and the other 
three are saitnd, vedand and sahkhdrd which along with 
vinndna, separately stated m the formula, are collectively 
called ndma. Buddhaghosa derives nama from the root nam, to 
bend, and says sannd, vedand and sahkhdrd arc called ndma 
because they bend, direct the vihhdna to the object (drammana). 
Ill the formula of twelve links, vihhdna is made the paccaya of 
ndma-rupa, but ndma also includes vihhdna. In some enumera- 
tions,'^ vihhdna and ndma-rupa are shown to be interdependent. 

I See above, p, 255-6. 2 Vtsm., p. ^58. 3 D'lgha, 11, p. 36. 
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The rc.ison for making vinnamt an intlcpcnclcnc link is that 
sankhara can be the paccaya (i.c. kumnia and upanissaya) of 
vihnana only' and not of the other three khandhas or of rupa. 
The pausandhivihhana is of nineteen kinds." Vihhanas, which 
follow the pciUsandhicitld and cuticitla, arc the five perceptions 
derived through the five sense-organs. Besides these five, there 
IS the mano-vinnana which may be sub-dividcd into thirty-two 
kinds." 

Now the viiinanas, which appear after pausandhi-vinnana, 
gradually lead to sdhna (perception), vedana (feelings), and fresh 
sankhara (thought-constructions), all of which become ultimately 
the paccaya of rupa (matter).' The relation of ndma to rupa is 
one of the four paccayas, e.g. sahajdta, ahnamanna, nissaya and 
vipdkad It is clearly stated in the Vibhahga^ that the sense- 
organs as also other matters in their subtlest state originate out of 
mind. This subtle riipa is nourished by the food taken by the 
mother and shaped by the force of previous karma. 

(5) Saldyatana or six sense-organs 

Nama-rtipa arc mentioned as the paccaya of the six- 
sense-organs. By ndma is meant here the three khandhas, 
vedand, sanfid and sankhdrd. By riipa is taken the four great 
elements (mahdlphUtas), the six objects (yatthus) viz., rupa, sadda, 
gandha, rasa, photthabba and dhamma, and vitality (jivtta). The 
above riipa consisting of eleven elements takes its own course of 

1 Visrn , p. 559-560. 2 For details, see Vhm, pp. 547 If. 

3 Cf. Vism., p. 555-6; kamavacarassa kusalassa katatt.l iipacitatta 
vipakam cakkhuvinnanam uppannarn lioti ti. See IHCl , vol. XV ; The 
Dhammasahgani (analysed). 

4 Vthhahga, pp. 144, 147; nainapaccaya chaphiiyatam. 

5 Vism., p. 561. 6 Vthhahga, p. 147. 
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evolution (sa-santAnti panyupannam) and is related to salayatana 
as siihafitd, afinamanna, nissaya, vippayttUa, atthi and avigata} 
Nama also have the above relations to the six sense-organs with 
the distinction that it is sampayutta and not vippayutta paccaya 
and It is also a vipdkii paccaya.' But these two nama and rupa 
must come together to he a paccaya of the six sense-organs and 
not otherwise. ' 


(6) Phassa or contact 

There are as many hinds of phassa (contact) as there are 
ayatanas, that is, six. Phasso appears as a result of the iiyatanas 
taking their own course of evolution (sakasantati-pariyapannam).' 
The onlv point to lie rcincmhered is that phasso is put in the 
singular number as it is onlv one tiiough there may be more 
than one sense-organ functioning, hut one form of phasso is 
limited to one ayatana. 1 he .Ivatanas arc related to phasso in 
six or nine wavs. ' The jihasso can also be sub-divided like 
vihhana into thirrj'-two kinds.'' 

(7) Vedana or feeling 

There arc as many feelings as there are doors, i.e., the 
sense-organs. Vedana like vihhdna may be sub-divided into 8^ 
kinds.' Cakkhuppas.ida, etc., arc related to feeling in eight 
ways.® 

(8) Tanha or thirst, desire 

There are as many kinds of thirst as there are sources i.e., the 
SIX objects of the sense-organs, viz., rSpa-tanha, sadda-tanha and 


I Vism., p. 564. 2 Ibid., p. 563. 

4 Ibid., p. 565. 5 Ibid., p. 566. 

7 See above, p. 255. 


3 Ihtd., p. 562. 

6 Ibid , p. 563. 

8 I isrn . p. 367. 
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SC forth.' Each t^inba may be of three kinds,' kcimn, hhti-ja and 
vihhava. When the tanhd rouses a taste for the objects, rnpa, 
sadda, etc., it is called kdma. When it is associated with the 
belief that the world is eternally existing (sassatd) and rouses an 
attachment {rdga) for future existence, it is called hhavatanhd. 
When It IS associated with the belief that there is no after-life 
(uccheda), and one becomes regardless of this life, it is called 
vihhava-tanhd. 

(9) U pdddna or strong attachment 
The prcv'iously mentioned tanhds lead to upadana and arc 
related to it in seven or eight ways. ' There are four kinds of 
upadana, kdma, diuhi, sllabbata and attavdda. Kamatanha is 
the cause of kamupdddna, which is the firm grasping of the 
object, it is thirst for objects not obtained and firmly holding the 
objects already obtained. Ditthupadana is the firm adherence to 
wrong views, i.e., firm belief in the doctrine that there is no good 
effects of gifts or sacrifices, or belief in any one of the indeter- 
minable problems; sassata or ttcebeda, anta or ananta etc.' as 
true. Sllabbatupdddna is the firm adherence to the belief that 
rituals or particular ascetic practices lead to liberation. Attavd- 
dupadana is the firm belief in the existence of a soul, and in its 
identification with one of the five khandhas.' 

(10) Bhava or desire for existence 
It has two distinct meanings, one is existence according to 
one s past deeds, called kammabhava, and the other is the plane 
of existence wherein a being is reborn, called uppattibhava. 
The former is regulated by the three kinds of sankh 5 r 5 , pufina. 
apunna and dnenja in their two grades low and high. But 

I Vibhahgci, p, 380. 2 See .above, p. 2^3. 3 V,sm.. p. 570-1. 

4 See above, p. 45-6 . 5,^ p 
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sankhara are not mentioned as the paccaya of bhava, so we are 
to ascertain how upadana is the paccaya of bhava. Buddhaghosa 
points out that kamupadana leads to such actions which cause a 
being to be reborn in the kamabhava and so it can be described 
as kammahhava. Ocher updddnas viz., ditthi, sllabbata and 
attavada make a person adhere to wrong views, and influenced by 
chose views he performs actions which lead to existences in 
kama and other words, so in this sense, it can be called kamma- 
bbava. By uppattibhava is meant the several planes of existence, 
such as Kama, Rupa or Arfipa lokas. Some of these may be 
asahhd (without perception) and some may be with sahha (per- 
ception) but so subtle that it is incapable of perceiving any 
object {nevasanha-nasanhd). Uppattibhava may also be classified 
according to the number of khandhas, a being may possess, e.g. 
kama- or rupa-bhava have five khandhas while arupa and neva- 
sannanasanna h.i\c only four, asannabhava has one. 

(ii) Jdti or birth 

Jati is controlled by kammabhava and not uppattibhava. It is 
related to bhava in two ways, kamma and upanissaya. Birth is 
dependent on certain external circumstances, but assuming those 
as common in two beings, one notices differences between the 
two. This difference is due to the nature of kamma-bhava, in 
other words, deeds of past life, so it is said kammarn satte 
vibhajati, yad idam hlnapanltatdyd ti.^ 

(12) Jarai7jaraua-soka~paridcva-dukkha~domaHassa or old 

age, death, grief, lamentation, and sorrow 

These are all due to jdti but the relation of these to jdti is 
only two, viz., upanissaya and purejdta. 

I Alajjhima, III, p. 203. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

GROWTH OF THE SANGHA 

Before and at the time of the appearance of Buddhism 
monasticism in the form it obtained among the Buddhists was un- 
known m India. There were brahmanic and non-brahmanic 
recluses who dwelt, or moved about, in groups,* and there were 
also in the forests and outskirts of towns or villages hermit.iges 
(asramas) wherein lived not only those who had taken the third 
and fourth asramas of life, viz., vanaprastha and yati but also life- 
long sannyasins with their disciples including sometimes the 
members of their families, male and female, who had taken the 
vow of brahmacarya. In the NikayasJ‘ we come across 

accounts referring to rich khattiyas and brahmanas, who after 
having their head and moustache shaven, body unbesmeared 
with oil, and putting on decr-skins and using deer horns 

for scratching his body, took resort to hermitages newly built 
on the outskirt of the town, and dwelt there with wife and 
purohita, living on cow’s milk. Leading such a life they per- 
formed also sacrifices, offering animal-victims and so forth. 
There were also asramas of life-long sannyasins like Arada 
Kalama and Rudraka Ramaputra. In these asramas the Guru or 
the chief teacher not only acted as the spiritual head imparting 
esoteric and exoteric religious instructions but also regulated 
the daily life of the inmates according to the usages of 
brahmacarins. 


I See above, ch. III. 


2 


Majjhima, I, p. 343-4- 
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There is nothing on record to show that there existed 
in the pre-Buddhist days any code of disciplinary rules govern- 
ing the life of a brahmacarin. The earliest Dharmasutras are 
those of Gautama, Baudhayana and Apastamba but their date 
cannot be put earlier than 600 B.C. even according to Prof. 
Kanc.‘ There were sutra-works of Sahkha-Likhita and PaithanasI 
from which quotations are given in the Dharmasutras, but 
references to Acaryas, the Vedas, the Samavidhana Brahmana, 
Taittiriya and other Aranyakas, as sources of much of the mate- 
rials of the Dharmasutras prove only that in the seventh 
century B.C. there did not exist any code for brahmacarins 
though there were usages for their guidance. In this connection 
we may refer to the Vckhanassas’ a brahmanical order referred 
to in the Nikayas. Both Gautama and Baudhayana speak of a 
Vaikhanasa or Vikhanasa siitra, and in fact base the chapter 
on the duties of a recluse on some such work, for which later 
on the term Vikhanasa became a synonym for vamprastha.^ 

Pariini speaks of a Bhiksu-sutra while Baudhayana and 
Apastamba use the term ‘bhiksu’ instead of ‘parivrajaka’ and 
mention that bhiksus lived at one place during the rainy season.* 
Evidently the writers of dharma-sutras had in mind, besides the 
brahmanayatis who were also called bhiksus, the Buddhist bhiksus 
as also the parivrajakas whose number became fairly large in the 
6th century B.C. These parivrajakas or wandering brahma- 
carins lived a form of communal life, but there is no evidence of 
their having any code. Their daily life, it seems, was regulated 
by their chief according to the traditional usage.® In the 

I Kane, History of the Dharmasastra, p. 19. 2. See ante., p. 33. 

3 For Vaikhanasa-dharma-praim, see Kane, op. cit , pp. 105 ff. 

4 Kane, op. cit., p. 19. t 

5 See for details Vidhusekhara Sastri, Patimokkha, Intro., pp. 21 fl.; 
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Anguttara Ntkaya^ there are a few hints relating to dress, food, 
bed and seats of non-Buddhistic parivrajakas, which are practically 
the same as detailed in a previous chapter.^ 

The Jamas may be pointed as the only pre-Buddhistic reli- 
gious order which had a monastic system and a code, which has 
come down to us in the form of the Acaranga-sHtra. This work 
contains rules adapted to the ethical principles of the Jamas. 
It IS not improbable that the Buddhists formulated their rules 
partly on the lines of the Jainas, their Uposathas, Pajjiisana, etc. 

The Buddhists adopted more or less the general directions 
scattered in the brahmamc and non-brahmanic literatures for 
the hrahmacarins and sanrtyasins and it was after some years 
had passed when the number of followers had grown fairly large 
that Buddha thought of framing a code of disciplinary rules in 
keeping with the teaching promulgated by him i.e., the majjhima- 
fatipada which kept clear of the two extreme forms of life, viz., 
that of a rigorous non-brahmanic ascetic and that of an 
ease-loving householder. He laid more emphasis on the control 
of mind {cittd) than on body (kayo) and speech (vdca),^ and so he 
formulated a code of rules which answered to his ideal. The life 
of a monk living in a monastery but practising meditation in a 
forest or cemetery was Buddha’s ideal and so he directed that the 
monasteries should be located at a lonely spot outside but not 
very far from the limits of a town or a village so that the monks 

Miss D. Bhagvat, Early Buddhist Jurisprudence, 1939, ch. I; Bauia, 
Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, p, 241. 

1 Ahguttara, i, p. 240: annatitthiya paribbajaka pannapcnti 
civarapavivekam, pindapatapavivekam and scna'anapavivekam. 

2 See ante., p. 18 re. ascetic practices. 

3 In contrast to the Jainas who regarded kayadanda as more 
important than manodatida. See Majjhima, I, p. 372. 
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might have little trouble in collecting their food and dress and 
other requisites from the towns people or village folk for the bare 
maintenance of the physical frame. The ideal monastery was a 
cave-dwelling in the hills around a town or village, vow of poverty 
was the rule, and alms was the sole support. Though magni- 
ficent Viharas were built and all possible comforts compatible 
with a monk’s life were provided, the bhikkhus were disciplined 
to look upon them with discorn and utilise them just so far as 
was necessary to maintain their body. Abuses there must have 
been, as all bhikkhus were not imbued with the ideals of a bhik- 
khu life, and so the Buddhists could not help formulating a code 
to curb the recalcitrants. Once the code was started, it went on 
being revised and added on, and ultimately receiving the shape 
of a Pitaka in five parts. Every aspect of a monk’s life had to 
be dealt with, to wit, the probationarv' period and initiation, train- 
ing under the Acaris’a and Upajjhava, dailv life including food, 
dress and other articles of use, residence and the mode of residing 
in it, religious ceremonies like the Uposatha, Vassavasa, Pavarana, 
and Kathina, ecclesiastical procedure for punishment and absolu- 
tion from guilt, dissensions in the Sahgha and the methods of 
settling disputes among monks. ^ With the introduction of the 
initiation of women, another code came into c.xistcnce to regulate 


I Cf. Ahguttara. i, p. 99; i v, p. iqq; patimokkhani, p.ati- 
niokkhu(k!csii, patimokkhath.ip,inam, pavarana, pavarana-thapanam, tojja- 
niyakanimani, nis.sayak., pabb.ajaniyak., patis-Traniyak., iikkhcpaniyak., 
parivasadanam, mulaya paukas.sanani, naanattadanarn, abbhanarn, vosa- 
raniyam, nissaraniyam, iipasampada, nattik,, nattidutiyak, natticatutthak., 
sammukhavinayo, sativinayo, amuljhavinayo, patinnatakaranam yebbuyya- 
sika, rassapapiyyasika, tinavattharako. Sec also Ahguttara, I, p. 231 ff. 
sadhikain diyaddhasatam sikkhapadam anvaddliamasam uddesam 
agacchati. 
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the life of the nuns. This code was more or less a supplement to 
the code of the monks, having some special rules for the conduct 
of the nuns.^ 


Sangha: its beginning 

Buddha started his mission as an eremetical teacher and had 
hardly any intention of forming a Sangha. The Vinaya tradi- 
tion shows that the idea of a Sangha was thrust upon him, but 
once he had taken it up. he did his best to pl.ice it on as 
thorough a basis as possible. Every dchncpiency on the part of 
a bhikkhu reported to him had his immediate attention, and a 
rule was framed to avert its future repetition, and this was done 
with a view to, in tlie words of Buddha, appasannanam 
va pasadaya pasanndm va bhiyyobhdvdya (to make the non- 
believers believing and the believers doubling their faith). 

The story of his forming the first band of disciples is re- 
lated thus in the Vinaya Pitaka:^ 

Buddha’s first converts were the five brahmins Annata- 
kondanna, Vappa, Bhaddiya, Mahanama and Assaji, his quon- 
dam companions.'^ The words in which they sought admission 
into the order were simply "labheyydmd mayam bhante bhaga^ 
vato santtke pabhajjarn, labheyydmd upasampadan ti.” There 
was no formality, the only reply given by the Teacher was 'etha 

bhikkhavo ti." The next batch of persons to accept his teach- 

ing was Yasa of Benares and his four friends Vimala, Subahu, 
Punnaji and Gavampati, and his fifty other friends, and the pro- 
cedure for admission was the same as above. Now there were 

in all sixty disciples who were all arhats. Buddha then sent 

out the sixty arhats to as many places as they could reach, 

I Sec Infra, ch. XVIII. 2 Vtnaya, I, 1-24. 

3 See above, pp. 101-2, 137. 
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directing them not to go to one place even in twos.' He himself 
went to Uruvela Sena-nigamo. 

The Vmaya is silent about the activities of the sixty arhats 
though It mentions the difficulties experienced by them in 
admitting persons into the order by having to present them 
before Buddha for the purpose of ordination." It relates in de- 
tail how Buddha converted the thirty Bhaddavaggiya youths 
and the Jatila teachers, the three K.assapas with their disciples,^ 
and how one of the five brahmana ascetics, Assaji, was instru- 
mental in btinging about the conversion of Sariputta. The 
ordination so far effected was made by Buddha personally by 
uttering the two words; "ehi bhikkhu” . Neither the Vinaya 
nor the Nikayas continue die story of conversion any further, 
though they speak of stray converts made by Buddha from time 
to time, but a continuous story has been attempted in the later 
works like tlie Bitddhavamsa and the Atthakathas.' After the 
conversion of Sariputta and Moggallana, Buddha naturally 
turned his eyes to his homeland, Kapilavatthu. Here he per- 
mitted Rahula to join the order and asked Sariputta to give him 
the ordination. Among other Sakyas that joined the order were 
Nanda, Ananda, Devadatta, Anuruddha, Bhaddiya, Bhagu, 
Kimbila and the barber Upah.’ Most of these figured notably 
in the subsequent history of the religion and formed in fact the 
main props of the religion. 

It will be observed that Rahula was ordained by Sariputta 
and not by Buddha, and that Sariputta acted as Rahula’s dcariya. 

It was on this occasion that Buddha empowered his disciples to 

1 Vinaya, I, p. 19-20, Mr. S. Dutt interprets it differently in 
his Early Buddhist Monachism. 

2 Vinaya, I, p. 21-22. 3 Ihid., pp. 23-28. 

4 See above, ch. XI. 5 Thomas, Life of the Buddha, p. loi f. 
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confer ordination.' Buddha himself did not observe any rule for 
conferring ordination. After the conversion of Sariputta and 
Moggallana, he admitted into the Sahgha a few others like 
Ahgulimala by the words “ehi bhikkhu.” 

It was while Buddha was staying at Kapilavatthu that he 
enlarged the rules of initiation, which were first introduced by him 
while he was staying at Rajagaha.* 

The sixty disciples sent out by the Teacher for propagating 
his new teaching had hitherto no authority to confer ordination on 
desiring entrants and liad to bring them from different parts of the 
country to the place where Buddha was st.iying at the time. This 
was sometimes found impracticable' and led Buddha to delegate 
his power of ordination to his disciples who were however directed 
to observe certain rules. Several restrictions were also imposed 
to avoid unworthy persons getting into the Sangha. The rules 
and restrictions were generally as follows; — 

Rules for Admission 

1. A person seeking ordination was required to shave his 
hair and moustache,' put on yellow robes, and after covering 
one shoulder only by the yellow robes, sit on his legs, salute the 
bhikkhus, and then with folded hands, utter the tisarana 
formula.’ 

ii. After some time when the utterance of mere tisarana 
formula was found inadequate, the system of natti-catuttha- 
kamma was introduced.” The procedure was that an entrant, 

I Vtnaya, I, 54, 3. 2 Ibid., I, 19, 28, 31 f. 

3 Ibid., I, p. 21-2. 

4 Sanction of the Sahgha was required for bhandiikamma. — AIv , 

I, 48. 2. 

5 Vtnaya, I, p. 21-2. 


6 Ibid., I, p. 55-6. 
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whose age must not be less than fifteen in case of fahbajja 
and twenty in case of upasampadd, is to sit on his legs and ask 
for ordination in a set formulae {kdmmdvdca^ before a chapter of 
at least ten fully ordained monks." He must be presented to the 
chpater by his updjjhdyd, or dcariyd, a competent monk" selected 
by him beforehand. He must also satisfy the monks present 
that he had complied with the preliminary conditions like taking 
parents consent, shaving head and so forth. His intention to 
become a fully ordained monk is announced thrice {ndtti-Cdtutthd) 
by the updjjhdyd or dcariyd. After the announcement, if there is 
none dissenting, the ordination is conferred. Immediately after 
the ordination the entrant is apprised of the four ntssdyds' upon 
which he is to depend, viz., living on alms, using robes made out 
of rags, sleeping under trees, and taking urine and such other 
filthy things as medicine. These were however later on relaxed. ’ 
After pahhdjjd ceremony a siimanera is asked to observe only 
the ten precepts" and it was after upasdmpadd that a monk is 
asked to observe the four p.lrajikas and other rules of the 
Pdtimokkhd.^ 


Bdrs to Admission 

Persons belonging to non-Buddhistic religious orders could 
only be admitted into tlie Sangha after they had gone through 
a probationary period (^pdrivdsa) of four months and behaved 

I Mahdvagga, i, 29. i; 49. 6; 51. i. 2 Ibid., i, 31. 2. 

3 Vinayi^ I, p. 57 : vyatccna bhikkhuna panbalena samgho napc- 
tabbo. A bhikkhu is considered competent if he is proficient in stla, 
samadhi, paniid, iHmutU and vimuttindna-dassana. He must be a monk 
of ten years standing. Sec Vinaya, I, pp. 60-63. 

4 Bhagvat, Early Buddhist Jurisprudence, pp. 68-71. 

5 See Infra, pp. 285 ff. 6 Mahdvagga, i, 56. 7 Ibid., i, 78. 
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themselves properly during the period.' Exceptions however were 
made, in the case of the Janlas and the Sakyas, the former being 
believers in the effects of past deeds (kammavadino kiriyavadino) 
and the latter being kinsmen of the Teacher.^ 

Persons suffering from any of the five diseases, viz., leprosy 
{kuUham), boils [gandd], dry leprosy {kdasd), consumption (sosd), 
and fits (apamdro) were debarred from admission into the 
Sangha. Other persons who were excluded from admission into 
the Sangha were (a) rdjabhato (men in royal service), dhaja- 
baddho coro (declared thieves), karabhedako coro (jail-breaker), 
likhitako coro, (proclaimed robber), kasdhato katadandakammo 
(scourged offender), lakkhandhato (branded thief), indyiko 
(debtor), ddso (slave), a matricide, a parricide, an arhantacide, one 
who has violated a nun, one who has caused a schism, one who 
has shed Buddha’s blood, a eunuch, a hermophrodite, an animal 
in human form, one whose hand or feet or both have been 
severed and one who has furtively joined the Sangha.^ 

Nissayas 

There were two ceremonies of ordination, the first made the 
desiring entrant a sdmanera by conferring pabbajjd, which 
literally means going out from home to homeless life’ 
and the second known as upasampadd made the samanera a 
regular member of the order — a bhikkhn. A newly ordained 
bb.ikkhu was required to take nissaya, that is, he had to 
be dependent on a teacher, for training. The teacher should be 
a competent monk, whose duty was to make his ward observe and 
practise the Vinaya rules. Before the ceremony of ordination 
(upasampadd) could be performed, the monk must have training 

I Mahdvagga, i, 38. i. 2 Ibid., i, 38. il. 

3 Ibid., i, 61. I to i, 71. I. 
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for at least ten years and at the same time must prove himself 
fit and proper for membership of the Sangha} 

The pabbajja ceremony was not a formal affair. The 
utterance of tisarana formula was all that was necessary. The 
Samana, however, at the time of recruitment had to choose 
formally his upajjhaya,' as also an acariya,^ both of whom 
must be learned, discreet and of ten years standing. 

A Samana’s first duty was to provide himself with an alms- 
bowl and robes, ^ observe the ten precepts, and render all pos- 
sible services to his teacher. As a general rule he must be 
respectful to all monks,’’ and should never speak ill of Buddha, 
Dhamma and Saiigha nor adhere to any false belief.® He was 
taught not only the moral laws, conduct and demeanour, but 
was also initiated Into the mysteries of Buddhist philosophy. 
There are elaborate rules’ regulating the mutual duties and 
obligations of a teacher (upajjhaya) and his disciple (saddhiviha- 
rika) as also the cessation of their relation. The relation of a 
teacher and a disciple should be that of a father and son and 
it is by mutual reverence, confidence and communion that one 
can prosper in the dhamma and vinaya.^ It is not clear what was 


1 Mv., i, 32. I. In i, 53. 4 ff. the period is reduced to 5 years. 

2 Mv., i, 25. 7; i, 69. I. 3 Ibid., i, 32. I. 

4 Mv., i, 6g. 1; 32. I. 5 Ibtd., i. 70. i & 5. 

6 Ibid., i, 60. I. 

7 For details see Mv., t, 25-27; 32-35, Cv., viii, 11-14. 

8 Mv., i, 25. 7; i, 32. I : evam te annamannarn sagarava sap- 

patissa sabhagavuttino viharanta imasmim dhammavinaye vuddhim, 
vinijhirn vepullam apajjissanti. Even if the upajjhaya deserves parivasa, 
miilaya patikassana or any other disciplinary measure, it was the duty of 
the saddhivtharika to move the Sangha for correcting his teacher 
{Mv., i, 25. 21). 
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the function of tlie Acariya.^ It may be that he gave the nissayas, 
prescribed the kammatthanas for meditation to his disciple {ante- 
vdsika), in short, trained him up in the esoteric practices, while 
the upajjhaya taught the three pitakas and imparted the general 
instructions, in other words, the exoteric aspects of Buddhism. 
In the absence of the upajjhaya, the acariya had also to perform 
the functions of an upajjhaya, and vice versa. In the Mahavagga 
and Cullavagga, (viii. 13-14) the functions of an acariya and 
upajjhaya are given in identical terms, and it is enjoined that in 
the absence of one, the other had to perform the functions of 
both.^ 

Residence and Articles of furniture 

It has been mentioned above that for the residence of monks 
rukkhamulasendsanarn (residence under trees) was the original 
rule, while a monastery (vihdra), a pinnacled house (addhayoga), 
a big building (pasada), an attic (hamrrriya) and a cave (guhd) 
were later on allowed as atirekaldbha.^ It was at the instance 
of Bimbisara that Buddha accepted the Veluvana-vihara, and in 
consequence of which he sanctioned dramas for the dwelling of 
monks. ^ 

The monks were still then dwelling at foots of trees, on 
hills, in grottoes and caves, in cemeteries, forests, open places, 
or on straw-heaps.'* The setthis of Rajagaha were the first to 
come forward to provide vihdra, addhayoga, pasdda, hammiya 
and guhd for the monks.® They built sixty viharas, and dedi- 
cated the same to the use of members of the order of the four 

1 See SBE., XIII, p. 178-9 fn. I am indebted to my colleague 
Mr. G. D. De for a few suggestions here. 

2 Mv., i, 30. 4. 

4 Cv., vi, I. j. 


3 Mv., i, 22. 18. 
5 Mv., I. 2. 
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corners (satthim vihare agatanagatassa catuddissassa samghassa 
patitthapehJti). These had plastered walls, white-washed or 
coloured, and were provided with doors and windows, verandahs, 
boundar)" walls, etc.' The viharas so far constructed were 
provided with tlac bare requirements of monks as shown above. 
It was Anathapindika who built a monastary at Savatthi with all 
Its component parts, viz., dwelling rooms, cells, gate-chambers, 
service-halls, halls with fire-places, store-houses, closets, cloisters, 
rooms for walking exercises, wells, sheds for the well, 
bathing places, bath-rooms, tanks, pavilions (vihara, parivena, 
kotthaka, upatthanasala, aggisala, kappiyakun, vaccakuti, cah- 
kama, cahkamasala, udapana, udapanasala, jantaghara, janta- 
gharasala, pokkharanT, mandap.i).^ 

The institution of Cankamasdlds^ and Jantaghara' was per- 
mitted at the instance of Jivaka and elaborate directions are 
given for the construction of these. The directions for janta- 
ghara were given mostly in connection with the provision of 
fire in the rooms and the methods of taking baths. For 
privies and urinating places there are similar directions, and in 
addition there are also some instructions regarding the use of 
bath-rooms and privies (jantaghara-vattarn and vaccakutivattarn).^ 
The Kappiyakuti also requires some justification because the 
monks were required to take the vow of poverty and were prohibit- 
ed to store any food. This anomalous position has been met by 

1 For details, see Cv., vi, 2 & 

2 Cullavagga, vi, 4. 10; viii, 7. 4; Mahavagga, iii, g. 6. For the 
various kinds of rooms in a house for the use of a householder, see Mv., 
iii, 5. 10; SEE., vol. XX, p. 189; Dutt, Early Buddhist Monachism, 
pp. 122-3, 183. 

3 Cullavagga, v, 14. 

5 Ibid., v, 35; viii, 8, 10. 


4 lb!d , V, 14. 3; viii, 8. 
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Buddha by recommending kappiyabhumi outside the boun- 
dary of the monastery/ 

In consonance with the leniency gradually shown by Buddha 
in the matter of residence suitable for the monks, great 
latitude was given also in regard to seats, beds, and other 
articles of furniture." The monks were allowed to have as their 
seats or beds benches built against the walls, bedsteads with short 
removable legs, arm-chairs, sofas, cushioned chairs, carpets, 
pillows, bolsters stuffed with wool, cotton, grass etc. They 
were required to keep them clean, and there arc also directions 
for cleaning the vihara and articles of furniture.^ 

The monks were generally not allowed to use animal skins 
for seats or beds'* but exception was made in the case of monks 
living in Avantidakkhinapatha where the skins of elaka, aja and 
miga could be used for attharanas/' 

Sometimes difficulties were experienced in accommodating 
monks in monasteries, some of which were very small. Rules 
had to be framed for ascertaining the claim of priority, and in 
course, of time, office-bearers like Senasanapanfiapaka' had to be 
appointed to arrange for accommodating the incoming bhikkhus 
properly. 

Dress of Monks 

For the dress of monks, parnsHkHladivara was the rule while 
linen, cotton, silk, woollen garments, coarse cloth, hempen 

1 Mahavagga, vi, cf. Dutt, op. cit., p. 184. See Infra, p. 289. 

2 In Mv., V, 10. 5 the following U ccasayanamahasayanani were 
prohibited : asandi pallahko goriako cittaka patika patalika tiilika 
vikatika and so forth. 

3 Cullavagga, vii, 7. 4 Mahavagga, v, 7. 10 5 Ibid., v, 13. 3. 

6 Other office-bearers relating to Senasana were Navakammika 

and Senasanagahapaka {Cv., vi, ii. 2). See Infra., p. 322. 
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(khomam kapfasikam koseyyam kambalam sanam bhangamy 
were extra concessions (atirekaldbha). It was at the instance of 
Jivaka Komarabhacca that Buddha permitted his followers to 
accept the robes {civaras) offered by laymen. These could be 
made of six kinds of materials mentioned above.’ A monk 
was allowed only three garments {civaras), viz., sanighau, uttara- 
sahgha and aiitaravasaka.'^ The civaras had to be made out of cut 
pieces of cloth so that when sewn together should look like 
cultivated fields. ‘ There are several rules relating to the dyeing 
of civaras, drying dyed cloths, division and distribution of the 
civaras among the recipients, and so forth. In division and dis- 
tribution many difficulties cropped up, leading to the creation of 
office-bearers like civarabhdjaka (distributor of robes), bhandd- 
gdra (store-keeper), civaraniddhaka (keeper of robes), and civara- 
patiggdhaka, (receiver of robes). Each of these office-bearers 
were formally appointed by the Sahgha by unanimous consent.^ 
The Pdtimokkha-stiUa takes notice of several irregularities in the 
distribution and use of civaras and so prescribes punishments for 
the irregularities. Besides civaras, the bhikkhus were allowed 
to accept mantles {pdvara), blankets {kambala), towels {mukha- 
funchaka colaka), bags {-parikkhdracolaka), bathing clothes {udaka- 
sdtika), and bandages for itches, wounds, etc. (kandupaticchadiy 
It cannot be definitely stated when the use of shoes by monks 
came into vogue. According to the tradition, permission was 
granted by Buddha for the use of shoes when Sagata was the 
servitor of Buddha. Once the privilege was given, there were 
abuses, and to counteract these several restrictions had to be 

I Mv., i, 30. 4; SBE., XIII, p. 173. 2 Mv., viii, 3. I. 

3 Mv., viii, 13. 5; SBE., XVII, p. 212; a double waist cloth, a 
single upper robe, and a single undergarment. 

4 Mv., viii, 12. 2 5 Mv., viii, 5-9. 


6 Mu, viii, 17-20. 
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imposed regarding colour, shape and materials o£ the shoes' 
and the use o£ those in the cloisters (cankamana) or in the 
presence o£ the Upajjhaya, and so £ordi. 

PHtimuttabhesajjam 

Like the previous two nissayas, pHtimuttabhesajjam (urine 
and such other medicines) was the original rule, but later on 
sappi (butter), navanlta (cream), tela (oil), madhu (honey), phanita 
(molasses) were allowed to be taken but only in the £orenoon. 
Later on, however, the time was not only extended, but permission 
was also given £or storing the same upto seven days^ in superses- 
sion o£ the rule that no £ood should be stored. In course o£ time 
these were £ound inadequate to keep the bhikkhus £ree £rom ail- 
ments, so permission was given £or using as medicines animal- 
£ats, medicinal roots, herbs, leaves, £ruits, gums, salts, and such 
other drugs prescribed in the Ayurveda-sastra, including even 
raw meat and blood, besides gruels and broths. Use o£ hot 
baths, purgatives, ointments, and dressing o£ wounds were recom- 
mended in cases o£ necessity. Receptacles, instruments, and 
other articles required £or preparing medicines or applying oint- 
ments, letting o£ blood by lancets, use o£ surgical appliances and 
requisities, were sanctioned as a matter o£ course. Surgical opera- 
tion was prohibited only in cases o£ wounds which were within 
two inches o£ the anus. The monks, in £act, were allowed to take 
almost all medicinal and surgical aids available at the time, the only 
condition being that they in the name o£ medicines must not 
dri£t to excesses or enjoy the comforts of a householder. 

Pin d iydlopa bhojana m 

Originally the monks were enjoined to live only on alms, 
but in course of time the rule was relaxed and they were allowed 
I Mv., V, I. 30 ff. 2 Mv., vi, I. 5; 15. 10. 
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to accept invitations when extended to a Sangha as a body, or to 
a group of individuals, or to an individual. They could also 
accept food distributed by tickets (salaka), fortnightly meals, 
meals on the Uposatha days or meals offered on every first day 
(pratip/id) of a fortnight.’ 

The restrictions regarding food were further relaxed in the 
section on medicaments. Not only sick but also healthy monks 
were allowed to take sugar-water," or other sweet drinks,^ fruits, ■* 
meat and fish under certain conditions. ’ 

By the sanction of Kappiya-bbUmi for the storage of food, 
further latitude was given to the monks in the matter of obtain- 
ing their food, even, if necessary, by cooking. The site of the 
Kappiyabhumi had to be selected beyond the boundary limits 
of a monastery, with the exception that the site if not so found, 
a cow-shed or a layman’s building within the boundaries of a 
monastery might be used as a Kappiyabhumi. A bhikkhu was 
entrusted with the man.agemcnt of the Kappiyabhumi. He was 
called Kappiyakaraka. It is said that bhikkhiis undertaking a 
journey were permitted even to receive gold through the Kappiya- 
karaka and purchase the necessaries of life.® Lastly the bhikkhus 
were given full discretion in matters of food and medicaments 
regarding which there was no express direction m the Vinaya.’ 

Uposatha and Patimokkha Assemblies 
Following the practice of the non-Buddhistic sects, Buddha 
introduced (tradition says at the instance of King Bimbisara) the 

1 Sahghabhatta, Uddesabhatta, Nimantana. Salakabhatta, Pak- 
khika, Uposathika, and Patipadika. See Infra., p. 322. 

2 Mv., vi, 27. I. 3 Mv., vi, 35. 6. 

4 Mv., vi, 38. I. 5 Mv., vi, 31. 14. Cf. Infra., p. 312. 

6 Mv., vi, 34. 21. 7 Mv., vi, 40. 
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fortnightly sitting of monks either on the 14th or 15th (and/or 
8th) day, to hold discussions about the Dhamma and Vinaya and 
to recite the rules of the Patimokkha} Before the recitation, the 
preliminaries to be attended to, were : Sweeping of the 
Uposatha hall, provision of seats, lamps and drinking water, 
formal announcement of the day, declaration of Partsuddhi of 
all the members, selection of monks to put and answer questions 
relating to dhamma and vinaya, counting of the members to 
ascertain the completeness of the Sahgha.^ 

As completeness implied a jurisdiction of the Saiigha, rules 
were framed for defining the limits (slma) of a Sahgha, 
i.e., of a Patimokkha assembly. Formal selection was made 
of the spot where the monks were to meet for the purpose of 
a Patimokkha assembly. Completeness of an assembly implied 
also the presence of not only all the existing members of an 
dvdsa but also of those who might belong to another dvdsa but 
happened to be present on the Uposatha day within the sima of 
that dvdsa. There were occasions when the members of an 
dvdsa held an assembly without being assured of the presence of 
members belonging to another aviisa, but dwelling within the 
dvdsa on the Uposatha day. Rules were prescribed for bonafide 
mistakes but, as a rule, if the members of another dvdsa were 
larger in number, the assembly had to be held anew.’ When 
however an assembly was held deliberately to avoid or exclude 
the incoming members of another dvdsa, the members joining the 
assembly became guilty of cither dukkata or thuUaccaya according 

1 Cf. IHQ., XII (1936), pp. 383-390: Uposatha by J. Przyluski; 
Journal of Buddhist India (1927), pp. 304 ff. : Uposatha by G. D. De. 

2 Sahgha would not be complete unless all the bhikkhus attended 
the meeting personally or by proxy. 

3 Mv., ii, 28, 4. 
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to the nature of the intention. The bhikkhus, however, were 
directed not to leave their residence on the Uposatha day except 
on an urgent business of the Sangha.^ 

The bhikkhus were required to attend the assembly fully 
dressed {ticivarerid avippavasa) with certain exceptions, recite the 
rules of the Patimokkha in extenso, abridging it only in cases of 
danger. In cases of necessity bhikkhus from other avdsas were 
invited for reciting the Patimokkha. 

There were special procedures for the declaration of 
Partsuddhi by a sick monk, for obtaining his consent to the 
ecclesiastical acts passed in the assembly, and for dealing with 
a monk who has become insane. The minimum number 
of members who could hold a Patimokkha assembly was four; 
for declaration of Parisuddhi only, the minimum number of bhik- 
khus required was two,^ and in both the cases actual attendance of 
the members was indispensable. If there were only one bhikkhu 
in an dvdsa, he had to take to adhitthana.^ The parisuddhi of an 
assembly was obtained by making all the members declare indivi- 
dually that they had not committed any breach of the Patimokkha 
rules during the preceding fortnight, or by making those who 
had committed any breach confess their offences. There were 
exceptional occasions when collective declaration of parisuddhi 
was accepted. 

The recitation of the Patimokkha could be made only in an 
assembly in which the members had declared their parisuddhi 
and in which there were no bhikkhunis, samaneras, samaneris, or 


1 Mv., ii, 35. 

2 There is a special procedure in case of one bhikkhu. See Mv., 
ii, 26. 9. 

3 Adhiuhdna=^KSo\uaon, self-determination. 4 Mv., ii, 27. 8. 
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any bhikkhu undergoing punishment, or persons not admissible 
to the Sangha.^ In the CuUauagga~ it is laid down that the 
recitation of the Patimokkha should be interdicted (Pdtimokkham 
thapetabbam) if there were any impure bhikkhu in the assembly. 
The interdiction was required in cases where bhikkhus were too 
obstinate to acknowledge their guilt. 

Vassdvdsa 

The observance of vassdvdsa came into vogue among the 
Buddhist monks at an early date. To avoid the inconvenience of 
travelling in the rains and the chance of injuring sprouts and 
insects, It was enjoined that the bhikkhus should stay at one 
place (dvdsa) during three months of the rains, commencing from 
the day next to the fullmoon of Asadha (June-July) oi Srdvana 
(July-August). In cases of urgent calls only for the benefit of the 
Saiigha or of the lay-devotees or sick persons, or for some parti- 
cular business of the Sahgha, the bhikkhus were allowed to leave 
the dvdsa for seven days only.^ There was however no bar to 
bhikkhus leaving the dvdsa' if there be danger to life through 
beasts of prey, snakes, robbers, or if the residence be destroyed bv 
fire or water, or if there be great scarcity of food or medicine, or 
lack of lay-devotees, or any chance of sllavipatti or sahghabheda. 

The bhikkhus could take up vassdvdsa with a moving cara- 
van, ship or cattle-pen but not in the hollow of a tree, in the 
open air or under a sun-shade.® 

In the selection of the residence during vassd the monks were 
recommended to stay in those places where the number of lay- 

I Mv., ii, -^(3. 2 Cv., ix. 

3 For Sattahakaraniya, see Mv., iii, 5 ff. 

4 For andpatti vassacchedassa, see Mv., iii, 9 ff. 

5 Mv., iii, 12. 
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devotees was large but a monk who had given previously his 
word to a lay-devotee must keep it.’ 

Pdvarana 

The ceremony of Pavarana was performed at the end of the 
vassavasa. Tlic object of the ceremony was to confess all sins of 
omission and commission (seen, heard or apprehended)" that might 
have been committed during the vassavasa. It was almost the 
same as the declaration of parisuddhi in the Patimokkha assem- 
blies dealt with before. Elaborate rules were laid down regarding 
the procedure of the pavdrand ceremons', most of them being 
identical with those of parisuddhi. Like the parisuddhi-thapanam 
(interdiction of parisuddhi declaration), there was also the system 
of pavarand-thapanam (interdiction of pavarana ceremony).'’ 

Kathina 

Another ceremony on the termination of vassavasa was the 
making of robes out of the gifts of cloth made bv the laity to 
the bhikkhu-sahgha within a very short time. The Sahgha might 
decide upon a Kathina ceremony if there were any need for it. 
In that case, it must announce its intention formally before the 
Sahgha and obtain the unanimous consent of the members, and 
then select by another formal announcement the bhikkhu to be 
entrusted with the making of the robes. The bhikkhu so en- 
trusted was allowed a few privileges regarding his food, dress, 
and rules of daily life.^ The ceremony would not be complete 
unless and until the cloths had been cut to measurement, sewn, 
braided or doubled where necessary, washed and dyed, distributed 

I Mv., iii, irj. 2 Ditthena va sutena va parisahkaya.vd. 

3 Mv., iv, 16; cf. Cv., ix. See above, p. 291-2. 

4 Mv., vii, I. 3. 
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among the monks, and the words of thanksgiving uttered. In 
certain circumstances, the ceremony might be either postponed or 
■abandoned. The bhikkhus taking part in the robe-making were 
allowed the use of knives with handles, needles, needle-cases, 
wooden frames and other appliances required in tailoring. If 
necessary, they could set up temporary open halls or sheds with 
high basement and balustrade and could have them plastered and 
coloured.* 

The general rule regarding the distribution of robes was that 
a residing bhikkhu in an avasa was entitled to a share in the 
robes, and if among the residing bhikkhus any one went 
away beyond the limits of the avasa without the intention of 
coming back, he was excluded from a share in the division. One, 
who had the intention of coming back but failed to do so before 
the last day of Kathina ceremony, lost his privilege of sharing 
the robes. “ 


Formation of the order of nuns 

Buddha was strongly opposed to the creation of the order of 
nuns as he rightly apprehended that the weaker male members of 
the Sahgha might have greater chances of moral lapses. 

He, however, as a Teacher, whose watchword was reason, 
could not withstand the well-reasoned arguments of Ananda as to 
how could sex stand in the way of attaining perfection and why 
should the female sex' be deprived of the benefits of the religion.^ 
Buddha was silenced by Ananda ’s arguments and consented 

I Cv. V, II. z Mv , viii, iff. 

3 Cv., X, I. 3; Ananda faid to Bhagava ; bhabbo nu kho matu- 
gamo tathagatappavedite dhammavinaye agara'^ma anagariyam pabba- 
jitva sotapattiphalatn va sakadagamiphalam va ana^miphalarn va 
arahattam va sacchikatun ti. Bhagava answered in the positive. 
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to the formation of the order of nuns though he recognised that 
such a step was going to shorten the duration of his religion, 
based as it was on the maintenance of pure morals. In view of 
the position of women prevailing at that time, several restrictions 
were imposed on the movements of the nuns, some of which were 
so humiliating that they brought forth protest from Mahapajapati 
Gotaml though without any effect. 

The restrictions were as follows ; — 

(I) a nun, however old, must show respect to a 
bhikkhu, but never a monk to a nun,’ 

(II) a nun must not pass vassd in a monastery where 
there was no bhikkhu, 

(ill) every fortnight a nun was required to ascertain from 
a bhikkhu the date of uposatha and the dav fixed 
for bhikklurs exhortation (ovdda) to the nuns, 

(iv) a nun must perform pavdrand first in the bhikkhu- 
.sahgha and again in the bhikkhunl-sahgha, 

(v) a mdnatta discipline must be taken by a nun first 
from the bhikkhu'Sangha and then from the 
bhikkhunl-sahgha, 

(vi) a nun after training in the six pdcittiya rules 
(63-68) of Bhikkhp'rii-pdtimokkha, should seek 
upasampada from both the Sanghas one after 
another, 

(vii) a nun must not revile a monk, 

(viii) a nun must not admonish a monk or fix for the 
monks any date for uposatha or pavdrand. 

They were to observe all the sikkhdpadas prescribed for the 
monks, and were given the general directions that they should 


I Mahapajapati protested against this condition. See Cv., x. 3. 
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not indulge in such acts as would give rise to desire (raga), 
attachment (sannoga), acquisition {acaya), dissatisfaction (asan- 
tutthi), and so forth. 

The mode of life prescribed for them was substantially the 
same as that of the monks. The Patimokkha rules, however, 
differed partially from those of the monks.' Most of the twenty- 
four restrictions that had to be observed in conferring ordination 
were common to the monks and nuns with a few meant specially 
for the nuns." The formul.ae (^kammavaca) for ordination, 
selection of upajjhaya and acariya, prescription of nissayas are all 
identical with those of the monks. In the case of nuns, sanction 
for ordination had to be taken twice first from the bhikkhu 
sangha and then from the bhikkhuni sahgha. It is interesting 
to note that in case a woman was unable to present herself be- 
fore the Sangha for ordination on account of dangers on the 
way, she could send a messenger to the Sahgha to seek ordina- 
tion on her behalf. Such ordination by proxy was allowed. There 
are a few special directions for such ordinations by proxy. There 
are also special provisions for conferring ordination on a woman 
with child, and rules for her mode of life after delivery. The 
nuns who had once left the order or joined a heretical teacher 
were refused readmission (x. 26). 

As a general rule, the nuns were not allowed to dwell in 
forests. They could live in a Uddosita (outhouse), Upassaya 
(hermitage), Navakamma (cottages specially built for them). 
Regarding their residence, use of beds, seats, and vehicles, they 
were asked to be more discreet than the monks. They were 

1 See Infra, ch. XVIII. 

2 Cv., X, 17: animitta, nimittamatta, alohita, dhuvalohita, dhu- 
vacola, paggharanti, sikharini, itthipandika, vepurisika, sambhinna, and 
ubhatovyanjana. 
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prohibited from using bathing or beauty powders, fancy girdles. 
Utmost caution has been taken to keep the monks and nuns 
apart, several restrictions having been imposed on the giving and 
taking of food, dress, and articles of use between monks and 
nuns. 

The nuns were required to obserse the Uposatha and 
Pavarana ceremonies, confess their omissions and commissions, 
if any, and receive admonitions (ovada). Originally in all these 
functions, the nuns had to take the assistance of a monk, specially 
nominated for the purpose by the bhikkhu-sangha, but later on 
this condition was relaxed and the nuns could perform the func- 
tions by themselves without the help of a monk. In matters of 
dispute, however, the service of a bhikkhu was compulsory, but 
after tlie infliction of a disciplinary measure, a nun watched the 
punished nun while undergoing p^irivdsa or mdnattn.' 


I For detailed treatment, sec Miss D. Bhagvat, Early Buddhist 


Inrisfrudence, ch. IX. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

ECCLESIASTICAL ACTS AND PUNISHMENTS 

The Sahgha grew up into an out and out corporate institu- 
tion and performed every ecclesiastical act of any importance in 
an assembly in which the presence in person or by proxy of all 
monks dwelling within the stma of an avasa was compulsory. 
Every act had to be performed by putting the resolution in formal 
words^ before the assembly once or twice, usually rhrice and could 
be passed only on the unanimous consent of all the members." 
There were avasas in unwonted places in which the number of 
bhikkhus was so small chat no assembly in its proper sense could 
be held, so a minimum number was fixed for the validity of 
certain ecclesiastical acts, which is as follows, 

(i) Four monks'^ for all acts except ordination, -pavarana 
and abbhana (readmission of a monk into the sangha* 
after parivasa). 

(li) Five monks for all acts except ordination and abbhana 
but including ordination outside the limits of the 
Buddhist majjlumadesa. 

(iii) Ten monks for all acts excepting abbhana but in- 
cluding ordination. 

(iv) Twenty monks for abbhana and all other ecclesiastical 
acts. 


1 The formal words natti and kammavaca were also prescribed. 

2 The members must be fully ordained monks and placed under 
no disability. 

3 Of these four monks, one must be a Vmayadhara. 
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Among the ecclesiastical acts figured largely disciplinary 
measures taken for the breach of any rule or for any moral delin- 
quency, procedure for finding out the guilt of a monk and in- 
flicting punishment therefor, conduct of the monks while 
undergoing disciplinary punishment, and the restoration of the 
monk to all the privileges of the Sangha. The disciplinary' 
measures as enunciated in the Cullavagga are: — 

Tajjaniyakamma 

A monk who is quarrelsome and pick-up quarrels within the 
Sangita, or one who is foolish and given to commission of offences 
(apatti), or one comes into frequent contact with householders 
deserves censure (tajjaniyak.). A monk who is not scrupulous 
about his moral conduct and doctrinal views, or one who speaks 
ill of Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha also deserses censure 
(tajjaniyak). 

The procedure for inflicting the tajjaniyakamma is as 
follows : — 

The guilty bhikkhu should be first w.irned, then reminded 
of the rule of Patimokkha which he is infringing, and then 
charged with the offence alleged to have been committed bv him. 

A qualified bhikkhu is to move thrice before the Sangha which 
must be complete the natti that so and so is guilty of such and 
such an offence, and request the Sangha, if it thinks fit, to 
pronounce the tajjaniyak. against him. The guilty bhikkhu also 
must be present at the meeting and given an opportunity to 
defend himself, or to confess his guilt. Any deviation from the 
procedure described above made the act invalid. 

The monk, against whom tajjaniyak. is pronounced, is 
denied the following privileges: He cannot 
(1) confer upasampada. 
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(n) give nissaya (inicruccioii) to a ianiana, 

(ill) take a samanera, 

(iv) exhort the nuns even if he had been noininattvl for 
the purpose beforehand, 

(v) object to the presence of a particular bhikkhu in the 
Uposatha or Pavarana ceremony, 

(vi) guide the movements of a younger monk, 

(vii) move any resolution for censuring a bhikkhu, 

(viii) warn a monk or remind him of his offence. 

If the monk so censured observes the above restrictions with- 
out any demur against any member of the assembly inflicting the 
punishment, the tajjantyak. will be revoked. The revocation will 
have to be effected by a competent bhikkhu by placing the case 
before Sangha with the request to revoke the punishment. The 
guilty bhikkhu also must appear before the Sangha and respect- 
fully request for its revocation. A competent bhikkhu then 
announces the resolution thrice before the Sangha and if there be 
no objection, the tajjantyak. is revoked. 


Nissayakamma 

If a monk, though indiscreet and indiscriminate in his asso- 
ciation with the householders and prone to commit minor offences, 
takes part in ecclesiastical matters like giving parivasa (probation), 
muldya pattkassand (renewal of probation), mdnatta (suspension 
for Sahghadisesa offences) and abbhdna (recall of monks to the 
Sangha), the Sangha should pronounce against him nissayakamma, 
i.e. compel him to take a teacher, abide by his instructions, and 
study with him the Pitakas. The procedure for pronouncing the 
nissayak., the disabilities prescribed, and the manner of revocation 
are all similar to those of tajjantyak. dealt with above. 
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Pabbajantyakamma 

If a monk becomes a dcfiler of good families {kuladnsakd) and 
gives himself up to unholy conduct (pdpasamaedra') like 
garlanding, and encouraging playing, singing and dancing deserves 
pdbbjjamydkamrna (temporary removal from the monastery). 
The same may also be pronounced against one who is cjuarrel- 
some, unscrupulous about moral conduct and doctrinal views, 
picks up quarrels in the Sangha, or speaks ill of Buddha, Dhamma 
and Sangha, or one who is frivolous (dava), or lacks in manners 
(andcara), or earns his food by evil means, or harms others either 
by speech or action or both. 

A monk punished with pabbdjaniyah. is required to leave 
the monastery, behave properly in his new residence, and observe 
all the restrictions impo.sed upon him. The restrictions imposed 
and the procedure for inflicting and revoking the disciplinary 
measure is similar to that of tajjdniyak. 


Patisdraniyaka mma 

The Patisdraniyak. (act of making one ask for pardon) is 
pronounced against a monk who tries to cause loss to a house- 
holder, or reviles him, or speaks ill of Buddha, Dhamma and 
Sangha in his presence or runs him down. A bhikkhu so punished 
should behave properly as indicated in the case of tajjaniyak., 
and the procedure for inflicting and revoking the disciplinary 
measure is the same as in tajjaniyak. Before the Patisdraniyak. 
can be revoked, the guilty bhikkhu is required to approach the 
oflfended householder and ask for his pardon, or he may take an 
attendant (anuduta) formally selected by the Sangha to ask for 
him pardon of the householder. 
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U kkhcpantyakamma 

A monk who declines to acknowledge or confess the offences 
committed by him, or upholds an iin-Buddhistic doctrine inspire 
of being asked to give it up is liable to Ukkhepaniyakamma (act 
of suspension), i.e., be is not allowed to dwell, or take food 
with other monks, or associate himself m any way with them. 
The procedure for fixing the guilt upon the offending monk and 
also the ultimate revocation of the punishment is the same as that 
of tajjaniyak. Besides the disabilities prescribed for tajjaniyak. 
the monk is prohibited from repeating the offence for which he is 
punished, receiving salutations, courtesies, or services from other 
monks, bringing any charge against another bhikkhii, taking the 
dress of a householder or a titthiya, or performing any ecclesias- 
tical ceremony in companv of other monks. 


Patikkossam, Nissarana and Osarana 

Three other disciplinary measures arc mentioned in the 
Mahavagga (ix. i^.), viz., patikkosana, nissarana and osarana. 

Patikkosana (reproving) is a mild form of dtsciplmary measure 
applied for minor derelictions. A nun, a female novice or an insane 
monk, or a monk against whom ukkhepaniyakamma has alreadv 
been pronounced are not to be reproved. Those who commit 
heinous crimes, or joins a titthiya order, or pass beyond the stma 
are also beyond reproval. 

Nissarana is a general term for expulsion of bhikkhus from the 
Sahgha while Osarana is the act of revocation of a disciplinary 
measure, including Parivasa. All the exceptions mentioned as 
above in the case of Patikkosana are applicable to these two dis- 
ciplinary measures also. 
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Parivasa, Alulaya Patikassana, Manatta and Abbhana 

There are four kinds of Parivasa, one of which is the pro- 
bationary period of four months prescribed for persons belonging 
to non-Buddhistic sects and desiring to enter the Buddhist order. 
The other three are prescribed for Sahghadisesa offences. A fari- 
vasika cannot dwell with a regular monk under the same roof or 
at the same spot, but he cannot also dwell alone in a monastery in 
which three is no regular bhikkhu. While undergoing 
parivasa, a monk is debarred from enjoying the usual privileges of 
a bhikkhu, some of which are mentioned above (p. 300) in 
connection with tajjaniya and ukkhepaniya kammas. There are 
several other minor restrictions, among which one is that a pari- 
vasika monk has got to tell every incoming bhikkhu that 
he is a parivasika, and the other is tliat he is to announce the 
same personally in every Pittimokklia or Pav.lrana assembly. In 
short, a parivasika bhtkkhit has to behave like an unclean 
person and keep himself aloof from the generality of monks. 
If a monk fails to observe three of these restrictions, viz., 
sahavasa,^ vippavasa,' and anarocana;' he is regarded as having 
broken the vow of probation. A parivasika can terminate tempo- 
rarily his probationary period, and resume it with the permission 
of the Sangha. 

Alanatta and Parivasa are prescribed for Sahghadisesa 
offences. The former is limited to six days during which period 
a monk is debarred from enjoying the usual privileges of the mem- 
bership of a Sangha. The latter is of three kinds, (i) Paticchanna 
(ii) Suddhanta and (iii) Samodhana. If a guilty monk conceals 

1 Dwelling with monks. 

2 Going to a residence where there are no bhikkhiis. 

n 

3 Non-announcement of parivasa before an assembly. 
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[faticchadeti) his guile for a certain period, his period of proba- 
tion extends to the number of days lie had concealed it plus the 
SIX days for manatta, while for one who has not concealed his 
guilt, no pariuasa is prescribed, he is to observe only manatta. 
For persons who cannot remember the number of days 
he has concealed the offences committed by him, Sud- 
dhantaparivasa is prescribed, the parwasa in that case is to 
extend over as many days as have passed between the day of his 
ordination and the commencement of his parivasa. When an 
offence is committed during the period of probation, the guilt)’ 
person is required to go through the probation anew and the 
period of parivasa already observed by him is not taken into 
account. This is called Samodhdna parivasa. In both the 
cases, manatta also has to be observed after the parivasa period. 

It is after the manatta which lasts /or six days, that the monk 
IS recalled (abbhana) to the Sahgha provided he has observed pro- 
perly the restrictions imposed upon him fer parivasa and manatta. 
If he has failed to do so, he is given muldya-patikassana, i.e., he 
is to undergo parivasa or manatta anew for the offence com- 
mitted by him during the period of parivasa or manatta. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE PATIMOKKHA 

There are two Patimokkha codes, one for the monks and 
the other for the nuns. In the Bliikkhu'patimokkha there are 
nine sections, and in the Bhikkhunl-patimokkha eight. The 
ecclesiastical offences are arranged in them in a gradual order 
from the more serious to the lighter ones. 

I. Bhikkbu-Patimokkha 

Section I mentions four offences under the heading 
Parajikd [ = lit. those immoral actions by which a bhikkhu is 
overcome (pardjita), i.e., make him unfit to remain within the 
order]. Commission of any of these entails expulsion from the 
order. These four relate to misconduct with women or animals, 
theft, murder or abetment of murder, and exaggeration of one’s 
power of performing miracles, etc. 

Section II deals with thirteen offences under the heading 
Sanghadisesa (Sangha + adi + sesahy It is so called because 
infliction of punishment and absolution from the offences must 
have the sanction of the Sangha at the beginning .and end. 
A monk is first taken before the Saiigha for the punishment 
to be undergone by him, i.e., temporary exclusion from 
the Sangha and so forth, and then after having undergone 
the punishment, he is to appear again before the Saiigha (com- 
posed of at least 20 monks) to obtain permission for rejoining 
the order. Of the thirteen offences, the first five relate to sex- 
matters; the next two (6-7) to the construction of cottages by 
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monks; nos. 8-9 to false accusations; nos. lo-ii to dissensions 
in the Sahgha; and the last two (nos. 12-13) to obstinacy of 
monks and their refusal to have admonitions. 

Section III speaks of two kinds of offences concerning the 
conduct of a monk with a woman. The guilt of the monk may 
or may not be of a serious nature, so the punishment may range 
from that inflicted for Parajika to that for Pacittiya. On account 
of this reason, this section is entitled Aniyata {i.e., to be decided). 

Section IV IS called N issagoiya-pacittiyd {ndihsnrgihn- 
grayascittikah). It contains twent).'-six restrictions to be observed 
by monks while accepting gifts of robes {clvara), woollen mats 
(santhatam'), bowl and medicinal recjuisites — and four miscella- 
neous rules, one (no. 18 1) of which is about the acceptance of 
gold and silver, two (nos. 19-20) are about the engagement of 
monks in buying and selling, and the fourth (no. 30) is a general 
direction that a monk must not appropriate to himself anything 
given to the Sahgha in general. The punishment prescribed 
for the offences falling within this section is that the things, 
received by a monk in contravention of the condition imposed, 
must be given up (nissaggiya) and then he must express regret for 
it (pacittiya) formally. 

Section V is entitled Pacittiya (Tib. Itun byed = papatmika) 
and contains ninety-two rules, which, it seems, have been 
drawn up as circumstances have arisen and hence lack a system. 
There are in it restrictions prohibiting the monks from lying 
and slandering, — digging earth or cutting trees or drinking 
water carelessly and thereby committing insecticide, — giving 
food to the Panvrajakas or Acelakas, — showing disrespect to the 
teaching of Buddha, Vinaya teachers or the rules of the Pati- 
mokkha, — instructing unordained persons or giving ordination 
to persons below twenty, — not complying with the conditions 
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laid down for imparting instructions to nuns, — visiting soldiers 
or entering king’s chamber, — removing valuables from a monas- 
tery, — giving unnecessarily mental pain to comrades, — bringing 
a false charge of Sanghadisesa against any monk, — associating 
with unordained women, — and disobeying the orders of the 
Sangha. Besides these prohibitions there are some general 
directions regarding bed, seat, robes, bath, and such other things 
of daily life of a monk while living in a monastery. The offences 
included in this section are regarded not serious and hence 
expiation from them is attained by simple confession before a 
monk or by self-imposition of parivdsa. 

Section VI contains four rules and is entitled Pdtidesantya, 
i.e., absolution from the offences included in this section is 
obtained by formal confession. All the rules relate to the taking 
of food bv a monk without it being offered bv any person. 

Section VII entitled Sekhiya contains 75 instructions, in 
eight sub-sections, for the good conduct of monks. By the first 
twenty-six rules, bhikkhus are directed how to enter into the 
houses of laymen; by the subsequent 35 rules (26-60), they are 
Instructed how to take food inoffensively and how to behave 
while eating, .and after finishing me.als. Rules nos. 61 and 62 
prohibit monks from entering into a sick-room with shoes on, 
and the rules nos. 63-72 point out the places and circums- 
tances, in which instructions are not to be imparted to laymen 
and the last two (nos. 74 and 75) forbid monks from committing 
nuisance on green grass or in water. 

As this section deals with more or less general advices for 
good conduct, no punishment is prescribed for a person deviating 
from the rules. 

Section VIII is entitled Adhikarana-samathet or the ways 
of settling disputed matters. Observance of the Patimokkha 
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rules occasioned differences of opinion among the members of 
the Sangha and hence, some rules became necessary for their 
settlement. The rules are as follows : — 

{\) Sarnmukhavinaya [Aluyut. sammukha-vmayah) = the 
method of settling disputes cither in the presence of the Sangha, 
or by a reference to the Pitakas, or by the disputing persons, 
coming face to face and making up the difference.’ 

(2) Sdtivinaya (Mvyt 4 t. smrtivinayah) = the method of 
settling disputes, arising out of a charge that may have been 
brought against a monk who denies it, by requesting him to 
appear before the Sangha and to declare that he is innocent 
as far as his memory goes. The members who form such a 
Sangha must be distinguished in the power of recollection. 

(3) Amulhavinayd {Mvyut. amudhauinayah) = the method of 
settling disputes, arising out of tin-Vinayic acts done by a monk 
while he was not in a sane mood inspitc of the repeated remon- 
strance made by other monks again.st such actions, by requesting 
the former to appear before the Sangha and declare that for 
some time he lost sanity and regrets for the improper deeds 
done by him during that time. 

(4) Patiniia [Advyut. pratijm-kdrakah) = formal (and not 
indirect) confession of a wrong committed by a monk in the 
presence of another monk who must be senior to him." Strictly 
speaking, it should not have been included in the Adhikarana- 
samathas, but perhaps the questioning of the formality and 
informality of a patihhd occasioned frequent disputes and that 
led to Its inclusion in this section. 

(5) Yebhuyyasikd {Mvyut. Yad-bbiiyasiktyai}) = settlement 
of disputes by votes (saldkd) in a large assembly of monks. 

1 The last two .iltcrnativcs are not given in the Majjhima ( 11 , 147). 

2 Majjhima, II, p. 248. 
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Literally the word means that (yad) which is to be settled by 
a fresh {bhUyas) appeal to a larger assembly. From the illustra- 
tion given in the Cullavagga,' it is apparent that yebhuyyasika 
method was taken recourse to only on the failure of 
the itbbahika method (i.c., decision by a committee formed 
out of the whole assembly of monks). Both the ubbahika and 
yebhuyyasika methods of settling disputes are carried out by 
means of salaka (votes), the distributor and scrutiniser of which 
must be a well-qualified monk formally chosen by the Sahgha 
for the occasion as the salakagahapaka.' 

(6) Tassapdpiyyasika {Alvyut. tat-svabhdvaisiyah?). This 
method IS adopted when a monk prevaricates, i.e., first confesses 
his guilt and then denies it or vice-versa. The Adajjhima Nikdya:’' 
says that in trying to exculpate himself, he, in fact, indirectly 
implicates liimself in the commission of an offence. 

Its procedure is as follows: The guilty monk is brought 
before the Sahgha and is reminded of his guilt. Though he 
vacillates, he is charged with an offence and then after the formal 
three proclamations the due punishment is inflicted upon him. 

(7) Tinavatthdrakd {Mvyut. trnaprastdraka). This method 
is adopted when there is the likelihood that the matter of dispute 
if discussed in an open assembly will give rise to questions 
which may impair the well-being of the Sahgha. The Majjhima 


1 Cv , iv, p. 97. 

2 In the Alaijhirna (II, p. 24) ychhnyyasika is placed after 
sammukhauinaya and is interpreted m a slightly different form. 
Here it means that when the dispute is not settled by a Sahgha by the 
sammukhauinaya process, its decision is referred to another parish where 
the members of the Sahgha arc larger in number; such cases are called 
yebhuyyasika. Sec Infra, p. 319. 

3 Majihima, II, p. 249. 
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Nikiiyd' offcri a better interpretation. According to it, 
tins method is to be adopted only when a group of ntoiiks 
breaks some laws and they in a body regret for it. The pro- 
cedure to be adopted in such cases is to shut up anv discussion 
relating to the matter. As filth, which, if disturbed, becomes 
a greater nuisance, and the safest way is to cover it up by grass, 
so also some matters relating to the Sangha should be shelved 
in the interest of the Sangha.' 

II. Bhikkhiinl-Pattrnokkhd 

Section I mentions eight offences under the hc.iding 
Pardjikd as against four of the Bhikkliu-patimokklia. Of the 
additional four, the fifth and eighth speak of offences having a 
tinge of sexuality [ubhayajdnumantialikd and nuhavatthukd) 
while the sixth relates to the suppression of the pdrdjika offence 
committed by a nun (vajjapaticchdeitkd). The seventh prohibits 
a nun from siding with a monk who is under suspension 
[ukkhittdnuvattakd)P 

Section II contains 17 rules untler tire heading Sanghd- 
disesa as .against 13 of the Blaikkhu-patimokkh.i, of which 7 are 
common to both (nos. 7-9, 14-17 = nos. 5, 8-9, 10, 13 of the 
Bhikkhu-pa.). Of the remaining ten, the first deals with quar- 
relsome nuns, the second with those who admit into the Sangha 
a guilty woman. Rules 3, 5 and 6 relate to actions which may 
occasion moral lapses while rules 4, 10 and ii refer to cases 
when a nun does not observe the Patimokkha restrictions, viz., 
readmitting a suspended nun without the sanction of the Sangha, 

1 Maj-jhima, p. 250. 

2 An excellent exposition of these seven methods is given in the 
Majjhlma, II, pp. 247-9; ^dguttara, I, p. 99; IV, p. 144. 

3 See ante, p. 302. 
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sliowing disrespects to the teaching imparted by a nun, and 
resenting a decision of the Sangha. The remaining tw'o, 12-13, 
forbid nuns to associate closely with householders and conceal 
one another’s lapses. 

There is no section corresponding to the Aniyata section of 
ilic Hhikkhu-patimokkha. 

Section III called the N issaggiya-pucittiya contains 30 rules 
like the Bhikkhu-patimokkha. It is divided into three sub-sec- 
tions; patta, cluara and jatanlpa,' (bowl, robe, and gold and 
silver). Eighteen of these rules contained in the last two sub- 
sections are identical with those of the Bhikkhu-patimokkha. Of 
the remaining twelve, the first prohibits nuns from collecting 
howls and the second from appropriating a dvara untimely. The 
third condemns indecision regarding tlie exchange of robes. 
Rules 4-10 prohibit nuns from ttyung to obtain something which 
the donee did not intend to give. Rules ii and 12 limit the 
price of a nun’s warm dvara to four kanysas and that of a cotton 
dvara to two and a half karnsas. 

Section IV contains 166 rules under the heading Padttiya 
as against only 52 of the Bhikkhu-patimokkha. It is similar in 
contents to the Bhikkhu-pa., and does not admit of a clear classi- 
fication. The rules deal with the following: warnings against 
self-abuse, — prohibitions relating to food, — decorum to be observ'- 
ed at the house of a host, — keeping away as far as possible from 
monks, householders and fearful places, — mutual obligations of 
nuns,— shirking responsibilities once undertaken,— abiding by the 
vassavasa restrictions,— reverting to householder’s habitS;- size 
and making of dvaras as also their distribution, — several restric- 

I In the Bhikkhu-patimokkha the corresponding name for the 
third sub-sectivin is Elaka-lomaka-vagga. 
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Cions to be observed in giving or refusing ordination to females, — 
avoidance of articles of luxur)', dress, and manners not befitting a 
nun. 

Section V contains 8 rules under the heading Patidesanlya 
as against four of the Bhikkhu-patimokkha. All the rules 
are new and have nothing in common with those of the 
Bhikkhu-pa. These rules only prohibit nuns who are not sick 
ftom begging and partaking of (i) butter, (ii) oil, (iii) honew 
(iv) molasses, (v) fish, (vi) meat, (vii) sweet milk and (viii) curds. 

Section VI contains, under the heading Sekhiya, 75 rules 
which are identical with those of the Bhikkliu-patimokklia.' 

Section VII contains four rules under the hcadinii Adh'h 
karana samatha and are the .same as those in the Bliikklui- 
patimokkha. 


I The .statement in the Anguttara (I, p. 230) that there were about 
130 rules in the Patimokkha may be supported by exchitling the 73 
rules of Sekhiya from the code. No punishment is prescribed for breach 
of the Sekhiva rules and so these can well be left out of calculation. 



CHAPTER XIX 


CONSTITUTION OF THE SANGHA 

We shall now turn to the constitution of the Safigha that led 
to the growth of the several Buddhist institutions or sahohd- 
rdmas which trained up the Buddhist monks and sent them out to 
the world to preach the religion and alleviate human sufferings. A 
glance at the ancient map of India shows what a large number of 
such institutions grew up in the different parts of India and how 
magnificent were some of them, their ruins striking us even to-day 
with awe and wonder. These Sanghdrdmas wielded at a time a 
great amount of influence over the people of India. Some of these 
institutions were built by the devotees at an immense expense 
and were large enough to accommodate thousands of monks. 
They were mostly located at a distance from the dm and bustle, 
but not beyond the easy reach, of the city to which the inmates 
looked for their daily necessaries of life. The sites chosen by them 
were in many cases valleys separated from the inhabited localities 
by hills, mountains or forests. In cases where such sites were 
not available, they were shut out from the world by huge walls 
with gates guarded by competent gate-keepers. Great discretion 
was used to keep the site aloof from the distractions of the town 
or village life, giving at the same time an opportunity to the 
townsfolk and villagers to frequent the dvdsas for listening to 
religious discourses and making their offerings. An individual 
monk or a donor was not allowed to select the site for a monastery. 

It is enjoined in the Pdtimokkha-sutta that it must be done by a 
group of monks (see Sanghddisesa rule 6). 


40 
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The sangharamas offered shelter to all who submitted to the 
discipline enforced in them and dedicated their lives to the cause 
of Buddhism. There appeared from among them btilhant in- 
tellects who would shed lustre on any sphere of activities that 
might be allotted to them. The training imparted by these 
scholars produced a number of expositors of Buddhist philosophy 
and teligion who carried far and wide the torch of Buddhism 
within and outside India. In short, these institutions radiated 
the force which made Buddhism an all-Asiatic faith. 

To these institutions flocked from different parts of India and 
sometimes countries outside India men with different aims and 
inclinations. They remained there under the strict disciphnaty 
rules for years, receiving instructions from distinguished monks; 
and it was only when they were found thoroughly chastened in 
body and spirit that they were sent out to the outside world for 
carrying on the work of the great Teacher. The fame of the 
institutions at Taksasila, Nalanda, Sarnath, Ajanta or Amaravatl 
reached far-off places like China, Central Asia, Siam, Cambodia 
and Ceylon, and attracted hundreds of students. 

The Sangharamas 

The members of the Buddhist order at the very beginning of 
Its formation lived mostly in caves and forests, staying 
for only a short time at a particular place. It was 
probably the gift of Veluvana to Buddha that constrained him to 
permit his followers to dwell in hermitages; but he gave his formal 
consent' when he was requested by a merchant of Rajagrha 
to accept the sixty vihdras (monasteries) that had been built 
by him for acquiring merit to go to one of the higher 


I See above, pp. 278, 284. 
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worlds. Once the sanction was given, the monks as well as the 
devotees showed so much zeal in the building of monasteries that 
it necessitated Buddha to frame a number of rules' restraining 
the monks from drifting into luxury. These monasteries were 
originally used for residential purposes only, but grew up later 
on into academic centres even during the lifetime of Buddha. 

Headship not by succession or nomination 
Probably as a member of the clans which favoured demo- 
cratic constitutions, Buddha became imbued with democratic 
ideas. He wanted to see his sangha grow on democratic lines and 
framed the rules accordingly. He himself, however, acted more 
,is a dictator than ,as a constitutional head, prescribing rules and 
giving orders as he thought fit. He consulted the wishes of the 
people and kings more than those of his followers, and this was 
probably due to his eagerness to popularize the religion. In spite 
of the supreme authority wielded by him within the sangha, he 
did not like to admit that he was its leader or that the sangha 
relied on him as the leader.^ From the words of Devadatta and 
Buddha’s reply to the same,® it is apparent that the question of 
the headship of the sangha after Buddha’s demise was raised, but 
Fuddha would not nominate any, not even his best disciples like 
Sariputta and Moggallana. In the history of Indian religious 
orders, the absence of the system of nominating a successor to the 
headship of an order was probably unknown before Buddha and 
so it was a riddle to men like Gopaka-Moggallana who enquired 
of Ananda how the sangha could maintain its concord when 
neither Buddha had named his successor nor had the sangha 

1 Patimokkha, section ii. 

2 Dtgha, II, p. 100; cf. Mdindapanha, p. 159. 

3 Vinaya, II, p. 188. 
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elected one to tlie supreme headship of the whole congregation.' 
Ananda’s answer was that the sangha was not without a guide 
and that guide was the book of Patimokkha containing the rules 
prescribed by Buddha himself for the monks. The Patimokkha 
retained the concord of the sangha, for it required all the monks 
residing in or about a parish (gamakhetta) to assemble on the 
uposatha days (i.e., 8th, 14th or 15th day of a fortnight), listen to 
the rules recited by one of them selected for the purpose, confess 
their derelictions, if any, and undergo the penance deemed 
necessary.^ Ananda added that the monk who wa.s asked to 
recite the rules was regarded for the time being as the chief of 
the sangha and was called sahghatthera, sahghapitara or sangha- 
parinayaka. The qualities that an ideal sanghapitara or sangha- 
parinayaka was expected to possess were as follows : ^ (a) he 
must be a true brahmacarin. observing all the restrictions pres- 
cribed in the Patimokkha; (b) he should be vastly learned in the 
details of the dhamma; (c) he must be always satisfied with the 
food, bed and clothing that he might obtain; and (d) he must be 
proficient in the four forms of meditations and be in possession 
of the supernatural powers and abhijnds. 

The sanghatthera was generally selected from among 
the older monks. In the account of the Second Council'* 
Sabbakami is described as a sanghatthera as he was the oldest 
ordained monk at the time. Generally the sanghatthera 
presided over the functions of Patimokkha-aLSsevc^hes, but in 
the deliberations of the Second Council, Revata thera took the 
lead, perhaps because he was more learned® than Sabbakami, 
though spiritually he did not rise as high as the latter." The 

I Maphima, III, p. g. 

3 Ibid., p. 1 1- 12. 

5 Ibid., p. 299. 


2 Ibid., Ill, p. 10. 

4 Vinaya, II, p. 303. 
6 Ibid., p. 304. 
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sahgbattbeia was given the highest position in an assembly of 
monks and it is enjoined in the Mabaparimbbana-sutty that he 
must be respected by all the monks. 


Catuddisa-sangba 

To the constitution of a sangba. the term democracy or 
republic cannot be justifiably applied, for it does not exactly 
follow the principles on which a democratic or a republican cons- 
titution is based. Though thete existed the system of election of 
the President, the moving of a resolution, use of ballot voting by 
saldkas, strict adherence to the rules of a meeting and so forth, 
the constitution of a Buddhist sangba differed in many respects 
from that of a political institution. 

One of the main differences is that any ordained monk, to 
whatever locality he might belong, was counted as a member of an 
as.scmbly if he happened to be pre.scnt on the dav of the sitting 
of the assembly (which was usually the iiposatba d.iy) within the 
limits of the parish. An a.ssembly would not be regarded as 
complete for an ecclesiastical action if a single monk, not except- 
ing an agantuka-bbikkbu (incoming monk), failed to join it 
either personally or by proxy (i.e. by sending ebanda, consent).^ 
The only condition for the membership of a sangba was ordina- 
tion and residence on the day of the assembly. 


Quorum 

In the Buddhist sangba there was no question of quorum. No 
sitting was valid unless all the monks living within the slma 
(jurisdiction) of a sangbarama (avdsa) were present personally or by 


I Digha, II, p. 77. 


2 Majjhima, III, p. 10. 
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proxy. Some scholars have confused “quorum ” with “com- 
mittees” of the sahgha, the minimum strength of which is fixed 
according to the nature of the ecclesiastical business {sangha- 
kamma) to be transacted.’ In short, there was no question of 
quorum of a meeting. 

Sub-committee or a body of assessors 
The resolutions were formally moved generally from the 
chair. Every resolution had to be announced thrice and no 
resolution was carried unless it h.id the unanimous consent of 
all present. Hence ordinarily there was no question of majority 
or voting. The question of majority was raised on rare 
occasions, e.g. in the holding of a Patimokkha-nssemhly by the 
existing ttiembers of an avasa without dgantuka-bhikkhus. If 
the dvdsikas (existing members) were larger in number than the 
dgantukas, the actions of the assembly were regarded as valid 
provided the dgantuka-bhikkhus who joined the assembly after 
the fixed time were apprised of the proceedings of the assembly. “ 
If in the deterinination of the uposatha day fi.e. the 14th 
or i^rh of a fortnight) any difference of opinion took place 
between the inmates of an dvdsa {dvdsikas) and the incoming 
monks {dgantukas), it was settled as follows : the opinion 
of the former prevailed if their number was greater than or 
equal to that of the latter, but the opinion of the latter prevailed 
only if their number was greater than that of the former.® 

There was a system of ubbdhika which is usually translated 
by the term ‘voting’ but it bears quite a different sense. It 
corresponds to something like the formation of a sub-committee 

I See above, p. 298. 2 Vinaya, I, p. 129^ 

3 Ibid., I, p. 132-3. 
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or a body of assessors. The method of ubbahika was restored 
to when there was a dispute relating to a particular question of 
discipline {yivadahikarana) and when there was no possibility of 
settling It in an assembly without unnecessary discussions. In a 
case like this, two or more monks possessing the requisite quali- 
fications' were selected from among the members of the assembly 
and their names were placed before the assembly for approval, 
and were adopted if the members be unanimous. The selected 
monks were then entrusted with the duty of seeding the dispute. 
This method of ubbahika was adopted in the Second Council to 
settle the disputes between the V.ajjian monks and Yasatthera. 
It was by ubbahika that four monks of the eastern countries and 
four of Patheyya were chosen, and the decision of this sub- 
committee of eiglit was pl.iced before the whole sahgha for 
confirmation. “ 


Voting 

When the selected monks failed to settle a dispute, the 
matter was referred back to the sahgha, which then proceeded 
to appoint one of the members possessing requisite qualifications as 
salakagdhapaka.^ The votes were then taken by means of saldkd 
(marked sticks) and the will of the majority was accepted as just. 
As great responsibility rested on the saldkdgdhdpaka, many 
rules had to be framed to guard any misuse of power by him. 
Such occasions were rare in the sahgha; hence the question of 
majority or voting is not a subject that has been discussed at 
length in the Vinaya Pitaka. 


1 For details, see Vinaya, II, p. 95-6. 

2 Vinaya, II, p. 305. 


3 Ibid., II, p. 84. 
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Thus we see that the constitution of the sahgha was clearly 
democratic in principle but differed in many vital points from 
a democratic institution of the present day. 

A study of the V maya Pitaka further reveals that the 
bhikkhus, apart from religious practices, were required to act 
through the corporate body, the sahgha, and never individually, 
and It is for this reason that it is said in the Mahaparinihbana- 
shtta' that so long as the monks will assemble frequently, 
transact business in concord, adhere to the rules already prescribed 
and avoid laying down new rules, the progtcss of the bhikkhii- 
sahgha is assured and not its decline. 

As the members of the order had no individual rights, it 
became incumbent on the organizers of the sahgha to frame rules 
for the receipt and proper distribution of properties, food, cloth- 
ing and other requisites of a monk. 

Ownership of monasteries 

Alonks as a rule take the vow of poverty, hence individually 
they cannot own any property. The vihiiras cannot be given 
to a monk; they can be given only to a sahgha of monks and 
that again should preferably be to the agatanagata-catuddisa- 
sahgha, i.e. a sahgha, the members of which are not only the 
bhikkhus of the four quarters but also those who will be bhikkhus 
in future. In some of the donative inscriptions of a later period 
(3rd century B.C. to 5th century A.D.) there are specific direc- 
tions, dedicating the monasteries to a particular sect. This 
tendency developed when the Buddhist sahgha had split up into 
many rival sects, and the devotees of one sect wanted to give 
their support to their own sect only.' When for the first time 

1 Dtgha, II, p. 76-7. 

2 Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism, p. 3140. 
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Buddha permitted his followers to accept avasas, aramas, viharas 
or farivenas, he enjoined that they should be given to agatanagata- 
catuddtsa-sahgha} Even while accepting the Jetavana vihara from 
Anathapindika, he directed the donor to give it to dgatdndgata- 
catiiddisa-sangha.' 

The sangha, therefore, became the owner of the properties 
given away by the devotees, but the ownership was not absolute, 
for It could not alienate the properties nor even divide them among 
the members of the order.'’ This restriction was applied not only 
to the landed properties including the grass, shrubs, etc., but 
also to the articles of furniture, utensils made of earth or iron, 
spades and such other things of common use in an arama. ‘ To 
what extent individual ownership was denied, becomes apparent 
from the fact that on the death of a monk, his robes and other 
articles of use became the property of the sangha;' and the 
sangha is advised to distribute the robes and other small articles 
by proper announcement in an assembly among the monks or 
novices who served the deceased bhikkhn during his illness. 
This power of the sangha is denied in the case of heavy articles, 
for they were inalienable and indivisible.” 

Office-bearers for distribution of food etc. 

In regard to food and the daily necessaries of life also, an 
attempt has been made to keep the sense of individuality in the 
background as far as possible. If a devotee wished to offer food 
to the monks, he had to invite the whole sangha and not any 
particular individual or individuals. In days of scarcity, pro- 
vision was made for invitations by batches, and so sanghabhatta 

I Vtnaya, II, p. 147. 

3 Ibid., II, p. 170-1. 

5 Ibid , I, p. 303. 
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2 Ibid., p. 164. 

4 Ibid. 

6 Ibid , I, p. ; II, p. 171. 
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(food for the whole satigha) was allowed to be replaced 
by uddesabhatta, nimantana, salakabhatta, etc.’ i.e. the devotees 
might provide food not for all the monks of the sangha but for 
.some, who, however, were not to be selected by the hosts. This 
naturally gave rise to troubles. To avoid these, it became neces- 
sary to fix the responsibility of selection upon a particular monk 
possessing the requisite qualities.' He was called a (i) Bhatitddesaka 
or the distributor of food. His appointment had also to be made 
formally by the sangha with the unanimous consent of all the 
members. Besides him there were other office-bearers whose 
duty was to distribute rxe-gruel [yagii), fruits (^phala) and hard 
food [khajjaka) and they were called (ii) yagHbhajaka, 
(iii) phalabhdjaka and (iv) khajjakabhajaka according to their 
respective charges. 

With the increase in the number of monks and devotees 
bestowing gifts on the sangha, it became indispensable to 
appoint further office-bearers for maintaining concord in the 
sangha. They were : (v) sendsanagdhdpaka, i.e., the monk who 
was entrusted with the duty of accepting viharas, parivenas, 
etc., on behalf of the sangha;'^ (vi) sendsanapannapaka or the 
distributor of beds and seats within a monastery, cave-dwelling, 
etc., (vii) bhandagarika or the store-keeper; (viii) ctvarapaUggd- 
hdpaka or the receiver of uppier robes; (ix) civarabhajaka or the 
distributor of upper robes; (x) sdtiyagdhdpaka or the receiver of 
under-garment; (xi) appamattakavissajjaka or the distributor of 
trifling things, like needles, girdles and stores; (xii) pattagdhdpaka 
or the receiver of bowls. 

Besides the above there were other office-bearers for different 
kinds of work. Some of these were (xiii) navakammika'' or the 

1 Vinaya, II, p. 175. See above, p, 289. 2 /W., p. 176. 

3 Ihtd , II, pp. 167, 176. Ibid., p. 160. 
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monk entrusted with the supervision of the new construction or 
repair of monasteries; (xiv) aramikapesaka or the overseer of 
labourers engaged for construction or repair work; (xv) samanera- 
pesaka or the overseer of die novices; (xv) asanapannapaka' or 
the arranger of seats at the meetings of monks, and (xvii) sala- 


kagahapaka.^ 


In the appointment of every office-bearer, the usual formality 


must be observed, i.e. a monk possessing the requisite quali- 


fications was selected first, then his name was announced thrice 


before an assembly, and if there be none dissenting, he was 
formally appointed to the office for which his name was proposed. 

Every act of the sdngha was performed in this way. W ithout 
the formal announcement and sanction of the assembly, no 
ecclesiastical act could be performed or was regarded as valid. 
This discipline in working was strictly enforced and this was the 
secret of the great power which the sangha developed and by 
which it spread itself all over Asia. It was in and through an 
organization like this that scholars like Nagarjuna and Asahga, 
Vasubandhu and Aryadeva, missionaries like Bodhidharma and 
Ansa, disputants like DharmakTrti and Dihnaga, writers like 
Vimuktasena and Kamalasila, expositors like Subhuti and 
Kaccayana, translators like Kumarajiva and Jinamitra radiated 
rays of light that dazed the whole world. 


I Vinaya, II, p. ijj. 


2 See above, p. 319. 



CHAPTER XX 


THE FIRST BUDDHIST COUNCIL 

The Buddhist tradition speaks of eight Buddhist Countils, in 
which the Pitakas are said to have been recited. The first Council 
held at Rajagrha and the second at Vaisall arc referred to in all 
the traditions whether in Pali or Sanskrit; the one that was held 
by the Mahasaiighikas as a supplementary council immediately 
after the session of the second council may be counted as the 
third, chough it is not done so by the poranas. The third in the 
Pali tradition is the one held during the reign of Asoka under 
the presidentship of Moggaliputta Tissa. This is, however, 
ignored in the Sanskrit works, according to which, the third was 
held at Jalandhar or Kashmir during the reign of Kanishka under 
the presidentship of Vasumitra and the vicc-prcsidcntship of the 
famous poet Asvagho.yt. This again is ignored in the Pah books. 
If we take into account all the councils as handed down by the 
different traditions, we have in all five councils. The sixth, 
seventh and eighth were held in Ceylon during the reigns of 
Devanampiyatisa, DutthagamanI and Vatcagamani respectively 
and it was in the eighth Council that the Pali Tipitaka that we 
read today was put into writing. 

Modern writers on the Councils 

Of the many problems that awakened the interest of 
orientalists interested in the history of Buddhism, the question 
of the authenticity of the traditions about the first council is 
not an insignificant one. The earliest of the scholars to take 
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up tins problem was the Russian savant I. P. Minayeff,' to 
refute whose arguments. Prof. Oldenberg" wrote the long dis- 
sertation in the ZDAiG. in 1898. Materials for the discussion 
about the Councils were collected by different scholars, from 
different sources, viz., by Wassilief, Schiefner and Rockhill 
from Tibetan, by Beal and Suzuki from Chinese, by Tumour, 
Rhys Davids, Geiger and a few others from Pali. An examina- 
tion of the traditions as well as the arguments of Minayeff and 
Oldenberg was made thoroughly and comprehensively by Prof. 
Louis de la Vallee Poussin^ in 1905. Prof. Otto Franke^ took 
up this problem and wrote his lon^ dissertation in 1908 in the 
IPTS, his attention, however, was directed solely to a search- 
ing examination of the Pali texts with a view to trace the growth 
of the tradition as recorded in the Cullavagga. After the 
labours of these scholars there was nothing left for further dis- 
cussion until the )car 19^6 when the indefatigable zeal of Prof. 
Jean Przyluski brought forth the volume Le Candle de 
Rajagrha covering about 400 pages and dealing with all the tra- 
ditions about the first council available in Chinese and Tibetan. 
In 1931 Dr. R. C. Mazumdar,® perhaps unaware of the 
appearance of the work of Prof. Pryluski, presented us with an 
excellent summary of Prof. La Vall& Poussin’s long paper re- 
ferred to above. Of the latest scholars who have entered into 

1 Rccherches sur le Bouddhisme (1887), tr. from Russian into 
French by R. H. Assier de Pompignan (1894). 

2 Buddhistische Studien, ZDMG. (1898), pp. 613-694; Intro, to 
the Vinaya Pitaka, Vol. I, xxv-xxix. 

3 Le Museon, VI, pp. 213-323, tr. into English in the Indian 
Antiquary, 1908. Sec also Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, sv. 
Councils. 

4 JPTS., 1908, pp. 1-80. 

5 Buddhistic Studies (edited by Dr. B. C. Law), pp. 26-72. 
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this arena of discussion, mcntionablc arc the names of Profs. 
Finot* and Ohermillcr" whose main contention is tint the 
traditions of the first two councils originally formed the last 
section of the Mahaparimbbanasutta, and that in course of time 
the compilers separated the last section from the Sutta and 
tagged It on to the Cullauagga. By this finding they have cut 
the ground from underneath the feet of Oldenbcrg whose mam 
stand for establishing the unauthenticity of the CitlUviigga 
account of the first Council was that the account of the first 
council did not form a part of the Alabaparinibbana-st-itta. ' 

Sources 

Of the Pah accounts the most exhaustive and probably the 
earliest is the one given in the Cullavagga, XI, from which 
are derived the traditions preserved in the Ceylonese chronicles 
and Buddhaghosa’s commentaries. 

Of the extant Sanskrit accounts there arc left only two short 
notices, one in the Mahavastu and the other in the Manjusri- 
miilakalpa, and the rest arc all in Chinese but derived from the 
Sanskrit sources. These are : — 

(a) Vin.iya of the Mahlsasakas; 

(b) ,, ,, ,, Dharmaguptas; 

(c) ,, ,, ,, Mahasahghik.is; 

(d) „ ,, ,, Sarvastivadins; 

(e) Kdsyapa-samgtti-siitra (Kai-ye-kie-king) (tr. A.D. 

148-170); 

(/) Asokavaddna (A-yu-wang-king) (tr. about 300 A.D.): 

1 Indian Historical Quarterly, VII (1923), pp. 241-246. 

2 Ibid , pp, 781-784. See also History of Buddhism by Buston, 

tr, by Obertniller, II, pp. 73-96. 3 See Infra, p. 336. 
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(^) Mahafrajna-paramitasastra (tr. A.D. 402-403); 

[h) Parinirvana-sutra (tr. A.D. 250-306). 

(i) Account of the compilation of the Tripitaka and of 

Tsa P sang by Kasyapa and Ananda after the 
nirvana of Buddha in the kingdom of Magadha, 
on die north of the town of Sainkasya; (this work 
IS in verse of five Chinese characters, dated between 
317 and 420); 

(;) The commentary on the first chapter of the Ekottar- 
agama. * 

• 

Tibetan sources 

(b) Bu-ston’s Chos. hbyung (Historv of Buddhism) tran- 
slated into English by Ohcrmiller. 

(/) Taranatha’s History of Buddhism. 

The story of the Council mav be split up into seven parts 
tluis ; 


(<t) Reasons adduced for convening the Council 

Immediately after Budhda’s death an aged monk called 
Subhadda or Upananda, who was ordained towards the end of 
Buddha’s life, gave out that Buddha, so long he had been alive, 
was a source of trouble to the monks for he constantly 
admonished the monks to do a certain act and not to do 
certain others. Now that he was dead, the monks would be 
free to do as they liked. 

This event is related with slight variations in all the 
Vinaya texts (a, b, c, dj' but not in any of Sutras (e. /, g, h, i, j 

I Relevant portions of all these texts (</-;) arc translated into French 
by Prof. Przyluski. 
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and k),' in winch it is said that the suggestion for convening the 
Council came from the devas who were aggrieved at i 
of the world being thrown again into evil days at the au. 

Buddha or his great disciples. In the A'sokavadana (/), it is said 
in the fashion of Mahayanic sutras that Buddha just before 
entering into panmrvana requested Mahakasyapa to make a 
collection of the Pitakas after his disappearance ; ’ ked the 

gods to protect them, and to which request the ^ods rcadilv 
acceded. In the Parinirvana-sutra (h), the account is realistic — 
Mahakasyapa, Anuruddha and K.ltyayana deliberate over the 
matter of collecting Buddha’s s.ayings with Ananda’s help and 
decide to write them on bamboo pieces and silk-rolls. In the 
works (/ & ;■) there are no such prefatory remarks; Mahakasyapa 
straightaway strikes the gandi (gong) to collect the monks and then 
announces that he wishes to compile the Piukas. 

(b) Question of the inclusion of Ananda 

In all the accounts {a to ;), the indispcnsabihty of Ananda 
for the compilation of the Piuakas is .acknowledged but at the 
same time, in most of the accounts, it is pointed out by K.asvapa 
that Ananda was yet a saiksa^ and not an asaiksa (arhat), and hence 


: The italic letters a to k refer to the works mentioned above. 

2 In the Mahasamghika Vmaya, the bhikkhu is not named but is 
simply pointed out as old {mahallaka), the word Mahallaka transliterated 
in Chinese was taken by Mr. Suzuki as a proper name, and strangely 
enough this mistake of his is repeated by Dr. R, C. Mazumdar 
[Buddhistic Studies, p. 30). In the text Alarijusrimillakalpa also 
the same mistake has been committed; in it the name of the bhiksu is 
given as Mahallah as well as Mahaltakah (see pp. 593, 596). 

3 A saiksa IS one who is in any one of three stages of sanctifi- 
cation, viz., sotapatti, sakadag.lmi and anagami.. As some texts attn- 
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he wns unfit to tuke pjtt in the Council which wns composed 
exclusively of Arhats. Some of the sources {e, g, fj make Ananda 
V ' xltiood (asaiksa) just on the eve of the Council. 

. .-.^Asokeivadiin/t^ and the A'lahlsasaka,~ Mahdsahghtka^ and 

ii 

the Dharmagnptd' Vinaya locate the place of Ananda’s exertion 
■It Vaivlli and cicdit one Vrjipatra, a disciple of Ananda, for 
encouraging Ananda to make the exertion. Vaisali was one of 
the stopr • -/laces of Mahakassapa and his colle.agues on their 
w.ay from i^usTn.tgara to R.lj.agrha, gnd it was at VaiCilI that 
Ananda stayed behind to qualify himself for membership of the 
council.’ 

' This account appears more plausiUle than that of CidUvagga 
in which Ananda is stated to have suddenly attained arhathood 
on the eve of the ses.sion of the Council, but still more 
plausible is the account of the Sarv.'istiv.lda \hna\'a, in which it is 
said tliac Ananda though a saikyi was admitted into the Council 
by courtesy with the sjiec1.1l jicrmission of the assembly 
(Sadgha) of monks’’ 

(c) Charges against Ananda 

All the sources agree about the fact that the Safigha found 
Ananda guiltj' of a few ecclesiastical offences, and that for the 
expiation of same Ananda was to make his confessions as required 
by the rules of th.i PAimokkha. Though it sounds discordant 

lime r7ina, dvrsa and moha -to Ananda, wc have to infer that Ananda 
must h.tvc heen either in the sot.ipatti or sak.Ki.igami stage. 

1 Le Conale de Rajagrha, pp. ff. 

2 Ibid., p. 138. 3 Ibid., p. 138. g Ibid., pp. 1733-4. 

5 Ibid., pp. 173-4. Cullavagga (p. 286) is, however, silent 

about Vaisali; its .account leads us to infer that the attainment of arhat- 
hood by Ananda happened at Rajagaha. 

6 Le Conede de Rajagrha, p. 225. 
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that an arhat was taken to task for some minor ecclesiastical 
offences,’ it was nonetheless necessary to make the chief figure 
of the Council absolutely pure according to the Patimokkha laws. 
After Buddha’s demise Ananda as a repository of Buddha’s 
teachings naturally became the cynosure of all eyes and it be- 
came imperative to raise his status to arhathood and to place him 
above all reproach. 

There are slight differences in the list of charges as given 
in the different accounts," though they agree in the mam. 
The charges were : — 

(1) Ananda did not ascertain the khtidclakanukhiicldakuni 
sikkhdfaddni (minor precepts), the abrogation of which was 
permitted by Buddha; 

(2) he stepped upon Buddha’s rainy season robe {yassiktt- 
satika) when sewing it; 

(3) he persuaded Buddha to form the order of nuns; 

(4) he permitted women to have a look at the dead bod)' of 
Buddha; 

(5) he did not request Buddha to live longer when a hint 
to that effect was given to him bv Buddha himself. 

It may be observed that none of these charges are serious 
from the moral point of view but they loomed large in the eyes 
of the devotees at a time when their object of adoration had just 
disappeared, and this disappearance, they believed, could have 
been delayed had not Ananda been inadvertent to the matter. 

(d) The Members of the Couned 

There is very little disagreement among the different accounts 
about the fact that Mahakassapa proposed an assembly of arhats 

1 Cf. hifra, p. 336 fn. 

2 For details, see the Indian Antiquary, 1908, pp 4-5. 
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preferably endowed with paUsambhida and ahhinna, and this was 
agreed to by all the monks present. The number of members 
was limited to five hundred. Upali was unanimously selected to 
recite the Vinaj-a and Ananda the Dhamma (which according to 
some sources included Abhidhamma). Mahakassapa took upon 
himself the task of putting questions both to Upali and Ananda. 
In some of the sources, (e.g., Vinaya texts of the MahTsasakas, 
Dharmaguptas, fsfahasahghikas) a list of monks by seniority 
IS given,' the Sarvastivada Vinaya adding that whatever was 
uttered by Upali and Ananda was referred to these old monks 
for approval and confirmation. 

• 

(e) Gavdmpati and Purana 

Gavampati and Purana were distinguished and old arhats of 
the time, hence an attempt was made by Mahakassapa to have 
the results of the deliberations of the Council approved by them. 
Gavampati however kept himself aloof, indicating neither his 
approval nor disapproval of the same while Purana, who lived 
with a large following at Dakkhinagiri, a place near Rajagrha 
(perhaps a forest), preferred not to associate himself with the 
decisions of the Council but he requested Mahakassapa to in- 
corporate seven rules regarding restrictions about storing and 
cooking food indoors, taking food of one’s own accord, etc.'' 
Prof. La Vallee Poussin has traced some of these rules in the 
Mahavagga (vi. 17-19, 20). It should be observed that while 

I Mahisasaka Vinaya {Le Concile de Rapgrha, p. 168): Ajnata 
Kaundinya (ist), Purana (2nd), Dharmika (3rd), Dasabala Kasyapa (4th), 
Bhadra Kasyapa (5th), Mahakasyapa (6th), Upali (7th), Anuruddha (8th). 
For Haimavata list, see op. cit., p. 176 and Sarvastivada list, op. at., 
pp. 227-229. 

Indian Antiquary, 1908, p. 56; Le Conale de Rajagrha, p. 160. 


2 
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speakin;:; of Furan.i, Cr.lLiiuiggd docs not refer to his 
seven rules though thev appear in the ^Lilhivjggd, while the 
Vinayas of the XIahTsasakas and Dharmaguptas mention them in 
detail. This shows that the Pali version of the \' inava accepted 
the opinion of Purana. The dissenting voice of Purana' and to a 
certain extent of Gavampati indicates that even at that early 
date the germs for safighabheda liad alrcadv appeared and within 
the following century they sprouted up, resulting in the 
appearance of the Dharmaguptas, tlic MahrkTsakas, the Haima- 
vatas, and others. 


(f) The Sue 

The traditions differ as to the exact site whcic the Council 
was held, i.c. whether at Veluvana, or Grdhrakrit.i or .S.ittapanm 
but there is no question about the pl.icc being R.ijagrha. Tlic 
proposal of holding a Council was made at Kusfnara, wlicrcfrom 
the monks travelled through Vai.sall and otlier countries anti 
ultimately congregated at Raj.igrha. The members of the Coun- 
cil, it seems, were collected in coiiisc of their journev from 
Kusin.lr.l to R.q.igrha. 

(g) Texts recited 

Though Profs. \Iinaycff and La Vallec Poussin were con- 
vinced about the histoncitv' of the Councils, they expressed their 
grave doubts about that part of the store' which spoke of the 
recitation of Vinaya and Dharma texts." Prof. La Vallec Poussin 
relegated the task of deciding this question to the future scholars 
who would explore the Chinese documents. Prof. Przyltiski took 

1 Cf. Lr Connie dc Rdjdffhd, p 8. 

2 See WilUernitz, llislmy of Literature, vol. II, p 4. 
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up this task and accjuicccJ himself well in his work Le Concile clc 
Raja gr ha . ' 

The following informanon can be elicited from the s'arioiis 
\^ina\ a texts about the rehearsal of the Pitakas ; — 

Thcrasada Vinaea {Ciillavagga^ : — 

(a) Yinaya: 4 Parajikas and tire rest — the two \^inayas; 
(h) Sfitias: Brahmajala, Samahhaphala, etc. — the five 
Nika)’as. 

Mahlsasaka Vinaya ; — 

(a) Vinaya: 4 Parajikas and the rest; 

(y) SuUas: Ekottara, Dasottara, hlahanidana, Sakra. 
Sahgiti, Brahmajala; K 3 ?yapa classified the surras 
into Dirgha, Madhyama, Saniyukta, Ekottara and 
Tsa Tsang ( = Ksudraka.^).' 

Dh.irinagiipta \hnava : — 

(./) Vinay.r 4 Par.l|ik.Is, Sahghavascsa, Ann'ata; Naih- 
sargika, Piaridekiiuva, Sikylpadas, V'arsa, Pavarana 
up to Ekottara, Bhiksunl \hnava, L^posatha, 
Kathina, etc. ; 

(h) Sutras: Brahmajala, Ekottara, Dasottara, Sangiti, 
Mahanidana, ^akradevendra ; these were classified 
into Dirgha, Madhyama, Ekottara, Sanavukta, 
Jataka, Vaipulya, Adbhntadharma, Avadana, Upa- 
desa, Arthapada, Dharmapada, Paravana and Stha- 
s iragatha and Tsa Tsang (Ksudraka.?), Kathavattlui 
and some books of Abhidharma.'^ 

1 Sylvain Levi and Edouard Chavannes collected from the different 
accounts of the Council the titles of die sacred texts said to have been 
recited in the first Council vide Journal Asiatique 1916. 

2 he Concile de Rajagrha, pp. 144-148. 

J Ibid., pp. 187-195. 
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Haini.u.ic.i \'iiia)’a; — 

(a) I tnaya: Bhlksii and BliiksunI \ 4 aa\'a, Kathiiia, 
Alacrka, and Ekottara. 

(h) Sntnis: DTri^liagaina, \Iadln amaj^ania, Lknicara- 

gama, Sainyukcagania, Dliannapatla, .'\rtliapa(.la, 
Parawina, etc. up to L'padcsa, fs.i and some 

books of Abliidharnia. 

Mahasanghika Vinava : — 

(yi) Sutras: Dirgli.i, Matliiyama, S.init iikt.i, Lkoctara and 
Ksudraka; 

(b) Vinaya : — 

(;) La piircce ^Ic la zone intctdile. 

(//) La puteie dc la loi tcrriion.ile. 

{til) La piucte de l,i ptatiqiic ties dtlenses. 

{iv) La piirctc dc la dcs venerablcs. 

{v) La piirccc dii vulgairc. 

Sarvastivadin Vinaya: — 

(a) Vinaya: 4 Par.ljik.'is, 3 Sangbavascyis and the rest; 

[h) All Sutras commencing with die words “evam me 
srutam, ' Dhatmacakra-prasartanasutra; Abhidbarma 
beginning with the 3 precepts (not to kill, not to 
steal etc.). 

A comparison of the above lists distinctly show that the 
traditions dilTcr about the recitation of tc.xts excepting the Pati- 
mokkha rules, hence it .seems that these arc not derived from a 
common .source. Almost all the accounts, as wc have .seen, agree 
more or less in rcgartl to the account of the council dealt with 
under different sub-he.ulings and hence wc have not much hesi- 
tation to say that they are the outcome of a common basis. 


I Lf Comilc dc Raji^yha. p. 2:50 
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It IS witrh regard ro the rehearsals of surras rhar we nonce some 
disagreemenr and this leads us to infer that the story of recitaiton 
of the Pitaka in the first Council was an afterthought. It, 

howes’cr, cannot be denied that there was some discussion about 
Dhamma and \hna\a in the Council, though the rehearsal of the 
complete Snttj-pitdka or all tlie sections of the V inaya-pitaka 
cannot be accepted as true. 

The story in brief 

At Siihhadda’s (or Upananda’s) words apprehending lack of 
discipline in the church, \Iah.ikassapa proposed a Council of 500 
Arhats for taking a stock of Buddha’^ tc.ichings. The proposal 
was made at Ku.sln,lra and the sire selected for the session of the 
Council was Raj.igrha. Mah.lkassapa tried ro include all the old 
arhats living at the time among the members of the Council and 
succeetled in securing the cooperation of arhats like Ajiiata 
Kaundiii)'.!, the two K.lsvapas, and Anuruddha, but failed to 
persuade Gavampati (who was one of the few friends of Yasa to 
be converted by Buddha) and Pur.lna (the abbot of Dakkhinagiri) 
to take part or acquiesce in the proceedings of the Council. The 
presence of Ananda as the repository of Buddha’s teachings in the 
Council was felt indispensable but as he was not an Arhat, he 
could not be included without the special permission of the 
Saiigha. Fortunately Ananda attained arhathood immediately 
before the session of the Council and was admitted into the 
Council, as a matter of course. The Council was held at Raja- 
grha, all the necessary arrangements for seats and residence of 
monks having been made by Ajatasattu. Upali was selected un- 
animously to recite the Vinaya rules and Ananda the Suttas. On 
the completion of the recitation, Ananda mentioned about the 
khuddakanukhuddahani sikkhapadani^ the abrogation of w'hich 
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was permitted by Buddha but the exact significance of which was 
not ascertained by him. This failing of Ananda was brought 
to the notice of the Council. Ananda did not regard these fail- 
ings of his as anything serious but out of reverence to the wishes 
of the Safigha, he made the formal confession for getting abso- 
lution.^ 


Refutation of Oldenbergs theory of fiction 
We have indicated above the number of works that pre- 
serve the tradition of the Council. Some of them are no doubt 
reiteration of the earlier ones but the fact remains as pointed out 
by Mmayeff that these e.rrlier ones on account of their unanimity 
must have a common tradition as their basis. To dismiss this 
as fictitious was rather too bold on the part of Prof. Oldenberg and 
it is strange that a number of scholars accepted Oldenberg’s dic- 
tum until Prof. La Vallee Poussin challenged it. Prof. Olden- 
berg’s conclusion is based mainly on the fact that in the 


I In this .account the clisciplin.iry .action t.iken ag.iinst Ch,inn.i is 
rcl.ited thus ; 

Ananda then announced to the Sahgha that Buddha had asked 
him to punish a monk called Channa by brahmadanda, and this he 
was going to do at Kausambi. Ananda reached Kausambi. The queen 
of King Udena approached him with gifts, which were doubled by the 
King himself after he had been pleased with a talk with Ananda. 
Channa on his being so punished made a strong effort for arhathood 
and attained it soon. He then approached Ananda to have brahmadanda 
withdrawn but in reply he was told that the moment he had attained 
arb.athood the danda had ceased. 

[A monk punished with brahmadanda is not admonished or 
instructed by any other monk and he is left to do whatever he likes 
Prof, La Vallee Poussin uses the appropriate synonym “boycotting.”] 
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Maha-parinibbana-sutta the motive of the Council is given but 
not a word about the session of the Council. 

As against this remark of Oldenberg, I think, the recent 
writings of Finot and Obermiller' arc a sufficient answer. Prof. 
Finot points out that the chapters XI and XII of the CitUavagga, 
which contain the account of the two Councils, have such an 
abrupt beginning unlike the other chapters of the Ciillauaggii 
that they could not have been originally a part of this work." 
He further points out that the Alahaparinibbana-sHttn also differs 
from the other Suttas of the Dighn Nikaya in the nature of its 
contents, being more historical in character, and that the Maha- 
pdrinibbcina-sutta and the two chaptgrs (XI, XII) of Ctdlavagga 
arc so similar in nature that they must have been originally parts 
of one and the same work. In support of this contention of his, 
he refers to a work entitled Stimynkta-viistu (Nanjio 1121), the 
Vinaya of the Miila-Sarv.lsciv.adins,'' which contains the account 
of both pannirvana and the Councils, and concludes therefrom 
that the Thcravadins too had a work corresponding to the 
Samyukta-vastH, and that it was dismembered at a later date by 
the ancient editors of the Nikayas and Vinaya. Dr. Obcrmillcr 
corroborates Finot’s contention and in support gives us in detail 


1 ///Q, VIII, pp. 241-6, 781-4. 

2 Accoriiiiig to Prof. Finot, both the ch.aptcrs XI .and XII tliil nut 

form .1 p.art of the original It would have been better if 

he h.id distinguisheil ch.iptcr Xf only in that way, and not chapter XII, 
for all the ehapters of the CulLivjgg^a cumnience with the woriLs tena 
samayena huddho hhugava including chapter XII while chapter XI only 
commence with the words atha kho aydsmii Aluhiikflssapa, i.c. in the form 
in which the chapters of the Mahapariuthbana-sutta are commenced. 

4 Also referred to by Prof. La Vallcc Poussin in tlic 1 /iduui 
Antiquary, 1908, p. 704. 
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the concenti ef the \ indya-ksndraka (in Tioct.inj,' aiul '.Iidws 
th.ic It conuuis not only die accoimc of die two councils but 
also the Alahuparinibhana'Sutta. He further points out that "tlic 
story of the Councils begins just on the same line (lol. 301, a, 3) in 
which the narrative of the burial of the Budtiha finishes, without 
any intlication whatsoever. ’■ In view of these eMclenccs, we 
may safely take Prof. Fiiiot’s coiiteiitioii as sound, viz., that the 
AldhaparinibLlna-siitta and at least tlie cliapter XI (and not the 
chapter XII) of the CnlLivagga origiiiallv formed one treatise, .iiid 
or the analogy of the V/niiy.ik.yidrjlu it mav further be stated 
that the AlabJpitnnibbdniisutta formed originally the first portion 
of the chapter XI of the QsilUvngga. This takes away the force 
of Oldenbcrg’s arguments and we may now brush them aside. 

Oldenberg remarked also that there were manv incoherent and 
contradictory statements in the account of the CullauAgd. Prof. 
La Vallee Poussin has gone into them in detail and shown that 
Oldenberg ’s interpretation of internal evidences is based upon 
some pre-conceivcd notions and should he taken .it duit Vvorih. 
He has discussed at length the pros .ind cons of the charges 
brought .igainst Anand.i, and for ivconciling diem with die dieii 
form of Buddhism, he has brought in .ilso the doctrinal devi.i- 
tions found in the Katlnivatthn and attributed to the Xfih.i- 
sahghikas. To me it seems that we need not go so far as to 
trace in the charges germs of schisms which later on appeared in 
the Buddhist Church, for the doctrines and rules of discipline 
were then in an undeveloped state and it must have taken a 
few decades since then for their development into a clear-cut 


1 C-HiTcspcndinj:; iinicjlilv to 

2 IIIQ . p "‘14 
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Conclusion 

Once more we can safely revive the Russian savant’s con- 
tention of 1887 “that the Council was originally a tribunal 
composed of monks to decide the failings of Ananda and 
Ciianna, and speaks of a time when the Vinaya was not yet 
cotlificd, and that in course of time the story of the recitation 
of the pitakas was added to it and the tribunal was given an 
appearance of a conclave with a theological and literary object.”' 
This was a little modified in 1905 by Prof. La Vallce Poussin 
who would regard this Council as an enlarged Patimokkha 
asscmbl)'. In our opinion also it was so but with an object 
greater than that of a Patimokkha assembly. 

The kernel of truth embedded in the various accounts as 
It appears to me is that the principal motive of the Council, 
was to ascertain the khiiddakaniikhiiddakiint stkkbapadani, 
abrogation of whicli was sanctioned by Buddha just before his 
demrse. There must have been a good deal of difference of opi- 
nion about the interpretation of the lesser and minor precepts, 
.ind it \s’as to settle this difference that Mahakassapa took the 
initiative to collect the seniormost monks, and have their 
approval of the rules that would be recited by Upali, who had 
been praised by Buddha as the foremost of the Vinayadharas. 
As required by the rules of a Patimokkha assembly, the preli- 
minaries {uposathakammassa pubbakaram-pubbakicednt) were 
gone through, viz., the selection of the monk who was to put 
questions relating to Vinaya" (in this case, it was Mahakassapa) 
and the monk who would answer them'"’ (i.e. Upali). After this 

1 La Concile de Rajagrha, Intro., p. ii. 

2 Suniitu me bhantc sangho, yadi sarighassa pattakallam, aham 
itthan namarn vinayarn pucchcyyani. 

3 Sunatu me bhantc sangho yadi lahghassa pattakallam aham 
itthan namena vinayarn piitcho vissajjeyyam. 
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and other preiimiiianc;, the tjiiestion of p.li .'Muhlhi had to be 
brought up, and so the turn of Ananda came. As he was not 
really guihy of any ecclesiastical ulfence, he had nothint; to 
confess, but the monks resented the hcedlcssness of An.inda in 
certain matters, particularly in rc:;artl to non-ascertainment of the 
minor precepts that could be abiog.itesl. Ananda in defc!vni.e to 
their wishes asked for forgiveness on this account as well as on 
other accounts and had his parisiitldhi. Then the turn came of 
Upali to recite tb.c Patiniokkh.i rules, which in all puib.ibiiitv he 
did, and there is unammiiv' ol die acs<-iiius wuh u gard to this. 
This was probably followed up by the inihction ol biahm.uLituii 
by Ananda, on Channa. 3 he story of die recitation of the suttds 
by Ananda, as suggested by Nfinayelf, w.is engrafted on to the 
account later on and chat explains the wule ilwergi. nets in the 
different traditions regarding the recitation of .sutcas. And it 
must be due to this interference by later writers that we lintl 
the formality of purisuddhi of Ananda shifted from its proper 
place, the Dharm.igupta Vinaya being the onl)’ text width put 
the p.lrisuddfji in the proper jil.ice, i.e., before the recitation of 
texts. 
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